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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


11 Status Quaestionis 


This study aims to investigate the meaning and the origin of the term 
Tpwtotoxos in ancient Judaism and early Christianity. The title of mpwtdtoxos 
in the NT was a crux interpretum and a constant source of headache to the 
early church. Arius of Alexandria understood “the firstborn son of every crea- 
ture" in Col 115 as “the first created being," and his interpretation triggered one 
of the most contentious debates surrounding the person of Christ in the early 
Christian church. 

As Harold Attridge states, it is still unclear where the designation of Christ as 
the firstborn son originated.? Despite its potential significance, the concept of 
the firstborn son has not as yet been a major research focus of NT Christology 


1 Eg, Arius of Alexandria states, “El npwrötoxdg goti ndons xticews, 8f] Xov Sti xal adtdc eic dott 
THs xticews” in Athanasius, Orationes, 2.63. The Arius-Athanasius debates are also deeply 
related to the Fourth Gospel. For the Arius-Athanasius debates surrounding the Gospel of 
John, see Paul N. Anderson, The Christology of the Fourth Gospel: Its Unity and Disunity in 
the Light of John 6 (wuNT 11/78; Mohr Siebeck: Tübingen, 1996), 1-2. Basil of Caesarea inter- 
prets the firstborn son of all creation (Col 115) and the firstborn son among many brothers 
(Rom 8:29) in terms of Matt 12:48-50: “the Lord gives the designation ‘his own mother and 
brothers' to those who come into affinity with him by the works of virtue" (Agains Eunomius, 
2.23; the translation taken from Mark Delcogliano and Andrew Radde-Gallwitz, tran., 
St. Basil of Caesarea: Against Eunomius (Washington: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 2011), 165). John Chrysostom states that Paul's designation of Christ as the firstborn son 
in Rom 8:29 implies the incarnation of Christ, while "the firstborn son among many broth- 
ers" in Rom 8:29 is linked with the motif of resurrection and new birth by Gregory of Nyssa 
(‘the firstborn son of those spiritually born again"); John Chrysostom, Homilies on Romans, 
15.453; Grecory of Nyssa, Against Eunomius, 2.8. Origen views “the firstborn son among many 
brothers” in Rom 8:29 as the pre-eminent status among those who are conformed to the 
image of the son of God (Origen, Commentary on Romans, 7.6). Cyril of Alexandria interprets 
Heb 1:6 that “the only-begotten became the firstborn when he appeared as a man like us,’ 
while “the firstborn son from the dead” in Col 1:8 refers to the first resurrected one (The 
Twelve Chapters, 12.31). See Norman Russell, trans., Cyril of Alexandria (London: Routledge, 
2000), 186; Cyril of Alexandria, The Twelve Chapters, 8.23. Irenaeus of Lyons reads “the first- 
born son of the dead” in Rev 1:5 as “the first place over those who are under the earth.” 
Irenaeus of Lyons, Against Heresies, 20.2. Thus, there was no agreement on the meaning of 
Tewtdotoxos in the early church. 

2 Harold W. Attridge, The Epistle to the Hebrews: A Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(Hermeneia, Philadelphia: Fortress, 1989), 56. 
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2 CHAPTER 1 


in current scholarship? Why did the early Christians confess that Christ is 
rpwröroxog? What did the title of npwrötoxog mean in ancient Judaism and 
early Christianity? This study will begin with a brief review of recent interpre- 
tations on the firstborn son in the NT. 


111 Review of Literature 

1.1.1.1 IIpwtdtoxov Ev roMoiç dógAqotc in Rom 8:29 

Contemporary scholarly research has principally interpreted the term 
Tpotótoxoc in Rom 8:29 using the following two perspectives: 1) the eldest 
brother as a Vorbild; and 2) the Davidic Messiah.* The latter view interprets 
Tpwtotoxos in terms of a Davidic ruler who is designated as the firstborn son in 
Ps 89:27. The former view presupposes that npwtótoxoç in Rom 8:29 symbolises 
the first member of the family of God or the one who should be imitated as 


3 Among major Christological researches, the studies which do not draw specific attention to 
the concept of the firstborn son include Frank Matera, New Testament Christology (Louisville: 
WJK, 1999); Richard N. Longenecker, The Christology of Early Jewish Christianity (London: SCM, 
1970); Raymond E. Brown, An Introduction to New Testament Christology (New York: Paulist, 
1994); Christopher M. Tuckett, Christology and the New Testament (Louisville: wJK, 2001); 
C.F.D. Moule, The Origin of Christology (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1977); Scott 
Gambrill Sinclair Jesus Christ according to Paul: The Christologies of Paul's Undisputed Epistles 
and The Christology of Paul (Berkeley: Bibal, 1988); Joseph A. Fitzmyer, "The Christology of 
the Epistle to the Romans,’ in The Future of Christology: Essays in Honor of Leander E. Keck 
(eds. A. Malherbe and W. Meeks; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1993), 81-90; Ferdinand Hahn, The 
Titles of Jesus in Christology: Their History in Early Christianity (trans. H. Knight and G. Ogg; 
London: Lutterworth, 1969); Maurice Casey, From Jewish Prophet to Gentile God: The Origins 
and Development of New Testament Christology (Cambridge: James Clark & Co, 1991); Paula 
Fredriksen, From Jesus to Christ: The Origins of the New Testament Images of Jesus (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1988); Jerome H. Neyrey, Christ is Community: The Christologies 
of the New Testament (Wilmington: Michael Glazier, 1985); Hans-Joachim Eckstein, Kyrios 
Jesus: Perspektiven einer christologischen Theologie (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 
2011); Martin Karrer, Jesus Christus im Neuen Testament (NTD u; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1998); Riemer Roukema, Jesus, Gnosis and Dogma (London: T&T Clark, 2010); 
I. Howard Marshall, The Origins of New Testament Christology (Leicester: IvP, 1976); Werner 
Kramer, Christos Kyrios Gottessohn (AbThANT 44; Zürich: Zwingli, 1963). 

4 Exceptionally Thomas Schreiner argues that the firstborn son in Romans 8:29 alludes not 
merely to the Davidic king, but to Israel's position as the firstborn son. However, he does not 
provide any more proofs or arguments on its meaning and functions. See Thomas Schreiner, 
Romans (BECNT; Grand Rapids: Baker, 1998), 453-54. Keesmaat considers allusions to 
Exodus in Romans 8, and views the title of the firstborn son in Rom 8:29 as the Adam motif 
(the second Adam) and as the title of Israel which originated in Exod 4:22. However, she does 
not specifically explore the meaning of the firstborn son as the title of Israel. See Sylvia C. 
Keesmaat, Paul and His Story: (Re)Interpreting the Exodus Tradition (JSNTSup 181; Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1999), 123-24. 
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npeoßürartog (the eldest) by his younger brothers.5 The two views are some- 
times lumped together as Davidic messiah and simultaneously the eldest 
brother of the believers. 

In his monograph, Aasgaard researches sibling relations in the Greco- 
Roman culture, and investigates the rhetorical functions of and their implica- 
tions for Paul's sibling language in light of the Greco-Roman familial practices. 
Aasgaard argues that Christ as the son of God refers to the adopted Messiah 
as the son of God (i.e., the future-eschatological ruler),9 and simultaneously 
he understands the firstborn son in Rom 8:29 in terms of brotherhood in the 
Greco-Roman family." According to Aasgaard, the firstborn son is a Greco- 
Roman kinship metaphor? In evidence, the eldest brother exhorts his younger 
siblings to imitate himself in 4 Macc 9:23. In 4 Macc 12:16, the eldest brother 
also says, “I do not deserve the excellent example of my brothers.”? In this re- 
spect, Aasgaard insists that the firstborn son in Rom 8:29 signifies a model for 
younger brothers to imitate.!? 

In her monograph, Caroline Hodge attempts to understand Paul's kinship 
language in terms of the concept of ethnicity, to trace Paul's strategies to con- 
struct the Gentile believers' identity through his kinship language, and to con- 
sider the Gentile believers' new identity in terms of the concept of a mixed 
or hybrid ethnic identity. She also writes that the firstborn son in Rom 8:29 
should be understood in terms of a kinship structure highlighted in Rom 8. 
After observing the usage of the firstborn son in the OT and Philonic literature, 
she concludes that the metaphor of the firstborn son in Rom 8:29 connotes the 


5 E.g., Trevor Burke, "The Characteristics of Paul's Adoptive-Sonship (Huiothesia) Motif,” 
IBS 17 (1995): 72; Reidar Aasgaard, "My Beloved Brothers and Sisters": Christian Siblingship 
in Paul (ECC; JSNTSup 265; London: T&T Clark, 2004), 144. Daniel von Allmen concludes 
that the firstborn son in Rom 8:29 refers to the first member of the family of God (i.e., the 
church) and postulates that the believers became a part of God's family as Christ's sib- 
lings. See Daniel von Allmen, La famille de Dieu: la symbolique familiale dans le paulinisme 
(OBO 41; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1981), 292-93. Byrne also argues that the 
firstborn title does not denote messianic dignity and “the Israelite ‘firstborn’ title" cannot 
be applied to Christ. Rather, the firstborn son refers to the eldest of many brothers, and 
believers will enjoy what Christ the eldest son hold as the son of God. See Brendan Byrne, 
Sons of God — Seed of Abraham (AnBib 83; Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1979), 118. 
Aasgaard, My Beloved Brothers and Sisters, 143. 

Aasgaard, My Beloved Brothers and Sisters, 144. 

Aasgaard, My Beloved Brothers and Sisters, 139, 144—45. 

Aasgaard, My Beloved Brothers and Sisters, 76. 

10 Aasgaard, My Beloved Brothers and Sisters, 145. 
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kinship relationship between Christ and Gentile Christians.! The new descen- 
dants, therefore, are conformed to the pattern of the firstborn son.!? 

Klaus Schäfer conducts extensive research on Paul's sibling metaphors in 
light of Jewish and Greco-Roman concepts of brotherhood, and concludes that 
Paul’s community should be understood in terms of a Bruderschaft, not merely 
familial relations.!? He also maintains that Christ and his believers in Romans 
are in a brotherly relationship as illustrated in Heb 2:10-18. In this vein, the 
firstborn son refers to the eldest brother as a prototype or a leader of his young- 
er brothers. Accordingly, the believers as Christ's siblings participate in the suf- 
fering, glorification and sovereignty of Christ.!* 

However, we should note that Paul employs mpwtétoxos (the firstborn son) 
in Rom 8:29, not mpwtdyoveg nor npeoßüratos (the eldest one). HpeaButatos 
(&SeA@dc) is generally used in the sense of the eldest brother in Greco-Roman 
usage.!5 When the term npwröroxog is utilised in Greek literature, it is used 
as birth language, and is employed in relation to the parents.!® For example, 
in Theaetetus 151c, Plato writes, “Do not be angry like women as they are de- 
prived of their first offspring (mpwtotéxot).” In this citation, mewtotdxor is 
used in relation to his mother, not to his brothers. In P.Lips. 28 lines 15-16 
(= Chr.Mitt. 363; CE 381), some adoptee is addressed as a legitimate and first- 
born son (npwrörtoxog), as if he was begotten to the adoptive father as his 
biological son (ws ¿č i8tou ainaros yevvndevra cot). The term npwtótoxoç in 
P.Lips. 28 is used in relation to his (adoptive) father, not to his brothers. 
Accordingly, while npwtótoxoç can refer to the eldest son in a kinship concept, 
the term npwröroxog should not only be considered as the eldest brother, but 
also as birth language in relation to his parents. Further, contrary to Aasgaard's 
argument," 4 Macc 9:23 is not prescriptive for the readers. 4 Macc 9:23 merely 
describes what the eldest brother exhorts his younger brothers to do in a spe- 
cific situation, and does not convey a general principle relating to the role and 
responsibility as the eldest brother. 


11 Caroline J. Hodge, If Sons, Then Heirs: A Study of Kinship and Ethnicity in the Letters of Paul 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 115. 

12 Hodge, If Sons, Then Heirs, 116. 

13 Klaus Schäfer, Gemeinde als Bruderschaft’: ein Beitrag zum Kirchenverstündnis des Paulus 
(EuroHoch 23; Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 1989), 11. 

14 Schafer, Gemeinde als Bruderschaft’, 63-66. 

15  Seesection 1.2.4. 

16 The term npwrörtoxog is also employed as a translation of 122 as a birth language in the 
LXX (see section 1.2.4). 

17 Aasgaard, My Beloved Brothers and Sisters, 76. 
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Moreover, we need to consider that Paul employs a final clause (in order 
that (eig tò etvat) he may be the firstborn son ...), not a causal clause (because 
he is the firstborn son ...). This point is significant, since some exegetes are 
confused with the function of Rom 8:29b and understand the firstborn son in 
Rom 8:29 as a prototype.!® For instance, James G. Samra states,? “God’s pur- 
pose is to conform all believers to the image of Christ ... Christ [in Rom 8:29] 
is the prototype for all who become sons of God after him ..." However, the 
goal in Rom 8:29 is not to be conformed to the image of son of God, but that 
Christ will be the firstborn son among many brothers. The believers in 8:29 
are not conformed to the image because Christ is the firstborn son. Rather, 
they are conformed to the image in order that Christ may be the firstborn son 
among his brothers. If Paul utilised a causal clause (because he is ...), Rom 
8:29b could mean that the firstborn son refers to a model to imitate or a pat- 
tern to which to conform (ounnöppovs), because Rom 8:29b is the reason for 
cunnöppoug (8:29a). In other words, the believers would be conformed to the 
image of the son of God, because Christ was the model for his brothers. Yet, we 
should note the logical sequence in Rom 8:29: “predestined to be conformed to 
the image of his Son, in order that he may be the firstborn son ..." That is, “to be 
conformed to the image of the son" temporally precedes Christ becoming the 
firstborn son among many brothers (not the converse).?? Accordingly, when 
the believers are conformed to the image of God, Christ will, then, be the first- 
born son among many brothers in the family of God. Conformity to the image 
is not the final goal in Rom 8:29. Rather, the final goal is that Christ becomes 
the firstborn son among many brothers. Therefore, Rom 8:29 does not mean 
that the believers are conformed to the image of God 'according to the pattern 
of the eldest brother, and the grammatical arrangement in Rom 8:29 does not 
lead the reader to conclude that npwrötoxog refers to a model or pattern. 


18 — Eg, Jewett states, “Given the purpose clause at the end of v. 29 ... the mission will also 
serve to fulfill Christ's destiny to restore the image of God to a fallen human race,” in 
Jewett, Romans, 529-30. However, what is fulfilled as the purpose in Rom 8:29 is not the 
restoration of the image of God, but Christ's being the firstborn son among many broth- 
ers. For similar cases, see Schäfer, Gemeinde als Bruderschaft’, 63-66; Schmidt, Römer, 152; 
de Jonge, Christology in Context, 120. 

19 James G. Samra, Being Conformed to Christ in Community (JSNTSup 320; London: T&T 
Clark, 2007), 98. 

20 Rather the purpose of the predestination is substantialised in Rom 8:29a. See Schreiner, 
Romans, 453. 
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J.D.G. Dunn also claims that the firstborn son in Rom 8:29 should be read as 
Christ's Adamic role,?! and he observes:22 


[A]gain the thought is of the resurrected Christ as the pattern of the 
new humanity of the last age, the firstborn (of the dead) of a new race 
of eschatological people in whom God's design from the beginning of 
creation is at last fulfilled ... Paul was also probably mindful of the fact 
that Israel was also called God's ‘firstborn’ ... Here again it is the Adam 
motif which predominates (beginning a new family of humankind) rath- 
er than the thought of Christ's continuity and identity with the divine (as 
in Wisdom). 


Dunn also writes that Christ is "the firstborn of the eschatological family of 
God,”?3 and “the eldest of a new large family of God.”?*4 Hans Wilhelm Schmidt 
also allows for the firstborn son in the sense of Christ's Adamic role (or Urbild): 
“Der Mensch kommt dadurch, daß er dem Urbild des Gottessohnes gleichge- 
staltet wird, zu seiner Gottesbildlichkeit.”?? Friedrich Gulf postulates that the 
firstborn son in Rom 8:29 symbolises the chosen as first before the beginning 
of time and the representative for many (ersten erwahlt, vor Beginn der Zeiten, 


21 Dunn notes, "Christ's Adamic role as eldest brother in a new family of men begins with 
his birth from the dead where a share in the lost Adamic glory is finally attained by 
transformation of our lowly body to be like Christ's resurrection body" See J.D.G. Dunn, 
Christology in the making (SCM: London, 1989), 108. Seyoon Kim states that npwtótoxoç in 
Rom 8:29 refers to a Stammvater of saved humankind in the context of Adam Christology. 
See Seyoon Kim, The Origin of Paul's Gospel (wuNT 11/4; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
1981), 264. 

22 _J.D.G. Dunn, Romans 1-8 (wBc; Waco: Word, 1988), 484-85. 

23 Dunn, Christology in the making, 44. 

24 Dunn, Christology in the making, 37. However, in his commentary on Colossians, he focuses 
on the relationship between Wisdom and the firstborn son. See J.D.G. Dunn, The Epistles 
to the Colossians and to Philemon: A Commentary on the Greek Text (NIGTC; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1996), go. “... again the antecedent for use of the word npwröroxog (‘firstborn’) 
in relation to creation is most obviously Wisdom ...” and “The use of npwröroxog of the 
Davidic king in Ps 89:27 (Lxx 88:28) or elsewhere of Israel ... is less relevant here.” 

25 Hans Wilhelm Schmidt, Der Brief des Paulus an die Römer (THKNT; Berlin: Evangelische 
Verlagsanstalt Berlin, 1972), 152. For the similar interpretation, see Marinus de Jonge, 
Christology in Context (Philadelphia, Westminster, 1988), 120; Ulrich Wilckens, Der Brief an 
die Rémer, vol. 2 (EKKNT; Zürich: Benziger, 1980), 164-65; Michael Theobald, Rómerbrief: 
Kapitel 1-1 (SKKNT 6/1; Stuttgart: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1992), 247; Ulrich Luz, Das 
Geschichtsverstdndnis des Paulus (BEvT 49; München: Kaiser, 1968), 251; Jacob Jervell, 
Imago Dei: Gen. 1.26f im Spätjudentum, in der Gnosis und in den paulinischen Briefen 
(FRLANT 58; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1960), 275; Ernst Käsemann, An die 
Römer (HNT 8a; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1973), 234. 
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stellvertretend für die vielen).2 However, in the extant Jewish literature, Adam 
is not addressed as the firstborn son.?? Further, in Rom 5:14, Adam is tünog 
tod éMovtoç (a type or a pattern prefiguring the one who was to come).?? As 
shown above, we have already clarified that the firstborn son in Rom 8:29b 
does not refer to a model or pattern in terms of the grammatical construction 
between 8:29a and 8:29b. So, the concept of Adam does not fit well with the 
context of Rom 8:29. 

In support of a messianic view, Gordon Fee argues that mpwtdtoxos in 
Rom 8:29 should be understood as holding the status of a messianic king in 
Ps 89:277? According to Fee, “the firstborn son” in Ps 89:27—28 refers to the son 
of God who holds a unique status as an heir and as a ruler?? Some interpret- 
ers argue that mewtdtoxos in Rom 8:29 is related to the concept of messianic 
adoption in ancient Judaism. James M. Scott also finds an allusion to Ps 89:27 
in Rom 8:29: “It seems, there npwtótoxoç in Rom 8:29c alludes to God's promise 
that the Davidic Messiah would be adopted as son to rule as chief among other 
rulers of the world (Ps 89:28).'?! Mark Forman and Michael Peppard also es- 
pouse Scott's view,?? and link the notion of the firstborn son in Rom 8:29 with 
the heavenly messiah at the right hand of God in Rom 8:34 (cf. Ps 1101). Yet, 
if we presume that the firstborn son in Rom 8:29 is a messianic title, it makes 
it difficult to understand the relationship between "the firstborn son" and 
"among many brothers" in Rom 8:29b. We are not aware of a Jewish concept 
which directly indicates that a messianic figure is the eldest son (or brother) 
of the people of God.3? In Rom 8:29, “among many brothers” modifies “the 


26 Friedrich Gulf, “Der Erstgeborene unter vielen Brüdern’ (Rom 8,29)" GeiLeb 43 (1970): 469. 

27 For various portraits of Adam in Jewish literature, see John R. Levison, Portraits of 
Adam in Early Judaism: From Sirach to 2 Baruch (JSPSup 1; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic 
Press, 1988). 

28 CEB. Cranfield, The Epistle to the Romans, vol. 1 (1cc; Edinburge: T&T Clark, 1977), 283. 

29 Gordon D. Fee, Pauline Christology: An Exegetical-Theological Study (Peabody: Henrickson, 
2007), 250; Heinrich Schlier also takes the firstborn son to be a messianic name and 
“Geliebtester.” See Heinrich Schlier, Der Rómerbrief (HTKNT; Freiburg: Herder, 1977), 125. 

30 Fee, Pauline Christology, 315. For similar opinions, see Peter Stuhlmacher, Der Brief an die 
Römer (NTD 6; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 1998), 125; Peter O'Brien, Colossians 
and Philemon (wBc; Waco: Word, 1981), 44; Michael Peppard, The Son of God in the Roman 
World: Divine Sonship in its Social and Political Context (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2011), 139. 

31  JamesM.Scott, Adoption as Sons of God: An Exegetical Investigation into the Background of 
YIOTHESIA in the Pauline Corpus (wuNT 11/48; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1992), 254-55. 

32 Mark Forman, The Politics of Inheritance in Romans (SNTSMS 148; Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2011), 119. Michael Peppard, The Son of God in the Roman World: Divine 
Sonship in its Social and Political Context (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011), 139-40. 

33 Cf. LXX Ps 44:8 and Heb 1:9. However, uexóxot does not indicate a brotherly relationship. 
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firstborn son" and it implies that the term "firstborn son" is a kinship concept. 
Scott and Peppard maintain that the notion of the firstborn son in Rom 8:29 
reflects the concept of ‘messianic adoption (i.e., Christ is the adopted son of 
God), but it is doubtful that this view is evidenced in the context of Rom 8 
and Jewish literature. We have specific critiques on the concept of messianic 
adoption in section 4.1.3. While the interpretation for *messianic adoption' is 
sceptical, it is still plausible that the title of the firstborn son has a double force 
as a kinship concept and a messianic title, and so, this study will consider its 
messianic implications in section 4.1.3. 


1.1.1.2 IIpwtdtoxos ndong xticews in Col 1:15 

In current scholarship, there is no consensus on the meaning of the firstborn 
son in Col 115, and scholarly interpretations fall into two categories: 1) a title 
of Wisdom (a majority view); and 2) a messianic title (a minority view). Yet, 
Hockel’s Christus der Erstgeborene (1965) offers an exception. Hockel argues 
that early Gnosticism was the principal background of the Colossian hymn.?^4 
In this perspective, the firstborn son of every creature should be understood 
within the gnostic hierarchy in relation to the son’s supremacy. However, the 
gnostic origin of the Colossians hymn is rarely accepted by current interpret- 
ers, since the dating of the Gnostic sources makes this reading problematic.?5 


34 Alfred Hockel, Christus der Erstgeborene: Zur Geschichte der Exegese von Kol 1,15 
(Düsseldorf: Patmos, 1965), 47. See also Martin Dibelius and D. Heinrich Greeven, An die 
Kolosser, Epheser, an Philemon (HNT 12; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1953), 18. 

35 Kasemann, Wilckens and Lohmeyer also read the Colossian hymn in terms of the Gnostic 
myth of the Urmensch-Erlóser. See Ernst Kásemann, “A Primitive Christian Baptismal 
Liturgy,” in Essays on New Testament Themes (trans. WJ. Montague; Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1964), 154-59; E. Lohmeyer, Die Briefe an die Philipper, an die Kolosser und an Philemon 
(Meyer 9; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1930), 46-47; Ulrich Wilckens, Weisheit 
und Torheit (BHT 26; Tübingen: Mohr, 1959), 200. However, as Fossum agrees, “evidence 
for the existence of a Gnostic Urmensch-Erlöser is lacking until Mani's time.’ See Jarl 
Fossum, “Colossians 1. 15-18a. in the Light of Jewish Mysticism and Gnosticism,” NTS 
35 (1989): 183. The existence of pre-Christian Gnosticism is also denied by Edwin M. 
Yamauchi, Pre-Christian Gnosticism: A Survey of the Proposed Evidences (London: Tyndale, 
1973), 186: "the evidences which have been adduced to prove the priority of Gnosticism 
over Christianity have been ... found wanting." For a similar view, see Carsten Colpe, 
Die Religionsgeschichtlicheschule: Darstellung und Kritik ihres Bildes vom gnostischen 
Erlósermythus (FRLANT 78; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1961). For the critique of 
Käsemann’s reading, see Deichgräber, Gotteshymnus, 153-54. The Gnostic Interpretation 
of the Colossian hymn is also rejected by P.D. Overfield, “Pleroma: A Study in Content and 
Context," NTS 25 (1979): 384-96. On the other hand, it is probable that the opponents' 
teaching may contain some syncretic feature including proto-Gnosticism. For this view, 
see Günter Bornkamm, “The Heresy of Colossians,” in Conflict at Colossae (eds. F.O. Francis 
and W.A. Meeks; SBLSBS 4; Missoula: Scholars, 1973), 123-45; F.F. Bruce, "The Colossian 
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Burney argues that n'ws? (beginning or origin) is a key concept in the 
Christ hymn. He maintains that the notion of mwx 13 in Gen 11 underlies ¿v 
adt@, OU adtod and eic adtév in the Christ hymn, and writes that mp6 mévtwv and 
TÀ r&vxat Ev auto cuvéo xev in Col 1:17 should be read in terms of creation.?® In 
Prov 8:22, Wisdom is the first creature of God: "The Lord possessed me at the 
beginning (r"ws?) of his work, the first of his acts of long ago.” Burney main- 
tains that npwrötoxog náonç xticews in Col 1:15 is a direct allusion to Prov 8:22, 
and that Col 116-18 develops the notion of npwröroxog naong xticews.3” So, ac- 
cording to Burney, Christ fulfils the meaning of mwx7.38 

However, we do not find any direct linguistic link between npwrötoxog in 
Col 115 and Prov 8:22 (MT and LXX): *&n Poyan DTP 1377 MWR np mm"/ 
"xüptoc &xcicévy ue d pyy]v 690v adtob elc Zoya adtod.” In contrast to Burney's view, 
we have no reason to interpret nip (buy or acquire) in Prov 8:22 in the sense 
of 'beget.?? As de Savignac observes, the verb 73) is used in order to desig- 
nate a production which is not of the same status (méme ordre) as the creator 
in the OT.*° In this context, de Savignac translates Prov 8:22a into "The Lord 
produced me according to his idea in the beginning.”* So, it seems that birth 
language (mpwtdtoxo¢) in Col 1:15 is not related to the creation of Wisdom in 
Prov 8:22a. Moreover, Prov 8:22 can only be a poetic figure of speech which 
is based on Prov 319-20, thus it appears that Prov 8:22 does not illustrate the 
hypostasis of Wisdom. Moreover, npwtötoxog is the Greek equivalent of 131 


Heresy,” BibSac 141 (1984): 195-208; Clinton Arnold, The Colossian Syncretism, 95-100. For 
further critiques on gnostic interpretations of the Colossian hymn, see Christian Stettler, 
Der Kolosserhymnus: Untersuchungen zu Form, traditionsgeschichtlichem Hintergrund 
und Aussage von Kol 115-20 (WUNT 11/131; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2000), 75-103. Moule 
notes, "... the Christian experience of redemption ... cannot be accounted for in terms of 
a Redeemer who is included among created things" See C.F.D. Moule, The Epistles to the 
Colossians and to Philemon (The Cambridge Greek Testament Commentary; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1958), 64. 

36 C.F. Burney, "Christ as the APXH of Creation (Prov. viii 22, Col 1 15-18, Rev. iii 14.)," JTS 27 
(1926): 176. 

37 Burney, “Christ as the APXH of Creation,” 173-74. 

38 Burney, "Christ as the APXH of Creation,” 175. This view is followed by WD. Davies, Paul 
and Rabbinic Judaism: Some Rabbinic Elements in Pauline Theology (ath ed.; Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1980), 151; Jarl E. Fossum, The Name of God and the Angel of the Lord: Samaritan 
and Jewish Concepts of Intermediation and the Origin of Gnosticism (WUNT 36; Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 1985), 316. 

39 HALOT does not include “beget” as the meaning of 1132. HALOT defines NI} in the sense 
of ‘buy, ‘acquire’ and ‘create. See Ludwig Koehler and Walter Baumgartner, The Hebrew 
and Aramaic Lexicon of the Old Testament, vol. 2 (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 1111-13. LXX Prov 8:22 
translates NJP into "create." 

40 Jean de Savignac, “Note sur le sens du verset VIII 22 des Proverbes," VT 4 (1954): 430. 

41 See de Savignac, "Note sur le sens du verset VIII 22 des Proverbes," 431. 
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in the Lxx, but Burney does not observe Jewish usage of npwröroxog and 722. 
Further, Burney's theory cannot explain that mpwtdtoxos in Rom 8:29, Col 1:15, 
18 and Heb 1:6 is referenced in the context of inheritance. Therefore, we con- 
clude that npwröroxog in Col 1:15 is not directly related to Wisdom created by 
God in Prov 8:22 (cf. Sir 1:4; 24:9). 

Some interpreters argue that the firstborn son in Col 1:15 originated in 
Hellenistic Jewish speculation about Wisdom. Eduard Schweizer maintains 
that mpwto implies the meaning of “earlier than" or “before all,’ and that this 
phrase, the firstborn son of all creatures, refers to the pre-temporal being.*? 
That is, Christ is the firstborn of all creation, because all things were created 
in, through and for Christ who is considered as Wisdom/Logos within the con- 
text of the Hellenistic Jewish background.*? In a similar vein, Eduard Lohse 
also states that mpwtdtoxog should be interpreted in terms of Hellenistic Jewish 
speculation about Wisdom, and that, using this perspective, the title of the 
firstborn son is associated with the pre-existence of Christ.^^ In addition, he 
argues that mpwtdtoxo¢ should not be interpreted as being created first, but as 
emphasising the uniqueness of Christ. That is, this phrase does not denote the 
temporal priority of Christ over all creatures, but his priority in status “as the 
agent of creation who is before creation."5 Matthew Gordley notes the simi- 
larity of Christology in Col 115-17 with the notion of the intermediary figure 
such as Wisdom in terms of a mediating role in Hellenistic-Jewish literature,*® 
and understands the firstborn son as “the first place, a place of prominence or 
supremacy, which in a family is the place of the mpwtdtoxog.’4” The firstborn 
son is juxtaposed with the image of God (eixwv tod 000) in Col 1:15. In this vein, 
Martin Hengel argues that Christ is presented as “the heavenly, eschatological 
Adam, who as a ‘life-giving spirit’ overcomes death” through the expressions 
eixwv and npwröroxog in Col 115. Hengel also postulates that the designation 
of Christ as einwv and mpwtdtoxos was adopted from Hellenistic Wisdom tradi- 
tion which calls Wisdom the firstborn son (mewtdyoves).48 


42 Eduard Schweizer, Colossians (trans. Andrew Chester; London: SPCK, 1982), 67. 

43 Schweizer, Colossians, 74. 

44 Eduard Lohse, Colossians and Philemon (trans. Robert J. Karris; Hermeneia; Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1972), 48. 

45 Lohse, Colossians and Philemon, 49. 

46 Matthew Gordley, Colossian Hymn in Context: A Study in Light of Jewish and Greco-Roman 
Hymnic and Epistolary Conventions (WUNT 11/228; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2007), 218-19. 

47  Gordley, Colossian Hymn in Context, 217. 

48 Martin Hengel, "Der Gottes Sohn,” in Studien zur Christologie, Kleine Schriften 1v (WUNT 
201; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006), 132 (= Der Sohn Gottes: Die Entstehung der Christologie 
und die jüdisch-hellenistische Religionsgeschichte (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1975)). See 
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J.D.G. Dunn concurs that the image of God and the firstborn son in Col 1:15 
were derived from Hellenistic Jewish speculation about Wisdom.*? However, 
contrary to Hengel's view, Dunn argues that Christ is not pre-existent Wisdom, 
but "the exhaustive embodiment of divine Wisdom" or the embodiment of 
God's wise activity? Dunn focuses on the relationship between personified 
Wisdom (or Logos) and the firstborn son: “... again the antecedent for use 
of the word npwrötoxog (‘firstborn’) in relation to creation is most obviously 
Wisdom ... The use of npwtótoxoç of the Davidic king in Ps 89:27 (LXx Ps 88:28) 
or elsewhere of Israel ... is less relevant here.’>! He argues that Wisdom is a 
created being as depicted in Prov 8:22 and Sir 1:4; 24:9,?? and in this vein, he as- 
serts that Logos was designated as npwröyovos (firstborn son) in Philo (Agr 51; 
Conf 146; Somn 1.215),°° and that the status of Christ as mpwtdtoxos originated 
in the status of Logos as npwtóyovoç.54 

Yet, if we consider mpwtdtoxos in Col 135 as the title of Wisdom, it is un- 
clear how to understand the relationship between the Wisdom tradition and 
resurrection in Col 138 (“the firstborn son from the dead"). In several cases, 
while some scholars interpret the firstborn son in Col 115 as an allusion to 
the Wisdom tradition, they do not read the firstborn son in 138 as the title of 
Wisdom.55 As Markus Barth and Helmut Blanke write, “It is unlikely that the 
same title is used within the hymn in a different sense."56 

Scholars in support of this view refer to the usage in Philonic literature. 
Yet, the context where the term npwröyovog is used in Philo's writing are 
often neglected by scholars. The term npwrtöyovog is used as the title of Israel 
in Prayer of Joseph A, 3, and some similarities are found between PrJos and 
Conf 146, and the title of npwröyovos is linked with the status of Israel in 
Conf146. Few scholars, however, investigate the tradition background ofthe term 
rpwröyovog in Philo. With regard to Philo's uses of the concept of the firstborn 


also Schweizer, Colossians, 67; Lohse, Colossians and Philemon, 48; Gordley, Colossian 
Hymn in Context, 218-19. 

49  J.D.G. Dunn, Christology in the Making: A New Testament Inquiry into the Origins of the 
Doctrine of the Incarnation (London: SCM, 2010), 189. 

50 Dunn, Christology in the Making, 195-96. 

51 Dunn, Colossians and Philemon, 9o. 

52 Dunn, Colossians and Philemon, 9o. 

53 Dum, Colossians and Philemon, 9o. 

54 Dunn, Christology in the Making, 189-90. 

55 E.g., Douglas J. Moo, The Letters to the Colossians and to Philemon (PNTC; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 2008), 129; Peter T. O'Brien, Colossians, Philemon (wc; Waco: Word, 1982), 
50-51; Dunn, Colossians and Philemon, 98; Stettler, Der Kolosserhymnus, 242-43. Cf. 
Gordley, Colossian Hymn in Context, 23. 

56 Barth and Blanke, Colossians, 207. 
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(tpoócoxoc, npwröyovog and npeoßütarog), focused research will be presented 
in section 3.14 (and 4.2.3). 

Second, some scholars interpret the firstborn son in Col1:15 in terms of a mes- 
sianic title." Gordon Fee does not connect Christology in the Colossian hymn 
to Hellenistic Jewish speculation about Wisdom. He argues that npwrötoxog 
means “the privileged position of 'firstborn'—both heir and sovereign with re- 
gard to creation ... derived from Ps 89:27,” without incorporating notions of 
Wisdom.5? N.T. Wright follows Burney's interpretation of the Christ hymn, but 
his analysis diverges in certain respects. The climax of Gen 1 is the creation of a 
human being. In Prov 8, Sirach, and Wisdom of Solomon, Wisdom is designated 
as a vice-regent of God over God's creation (cf. Gen 2:15-20). Israel was also the 
particular location where Wisdom dwelt, and was elected in order to accom- 
plish true humanity. Solomon, David's son, is the model of a messianic figure 
and a wise man, and divine Wisdom also dwelt in him. The messianic ruler 
was designated as the firstborn son of God in Ps 89:27.°° Christian Stettler ar- 
gues that the firstborn son in Col 135 originated from the messianic title in LXx 
Ps 88:28.60 Stettler writes that the firstborn son in Col 1:15 alludes to Hellenistic 
Jewish speculation about Wisdom, but is simultaneously associated with the 
messianic title in Ps 89:27.9! Yet, while some scholars who reads the firstborn 
son in Col 135 as the title of Wisdom also affirm that it is also a messianic 
title,9? few considers how the firstborn son can be a messianic title and simul- 
taneously the title of Wisdom. 

Donald Juel writes that the scriptural interpretations by early Christians 
were Christological, and that the foci and the directions of the interpretations 
were intended to confess that Jesus is the Messiah. He also states, "There is no 


57 Kehl argues that npwröroxog was used as the equal sense with povoyevýç in Zech 12:10, 
Sir 36:1, and PsSol 18:4. He also notes that mpwtdtoxos can be understood in the sense 
of Messiah in Lxx Ps 88:28. Kehl observes that the firstborn son in Col 1:15 is referenced 
in relation to all creatures, not to his father, and concludes that the notion of the first- 
born son means the supremacy over all creatures. Nikolaus Kehl, Der Christushymnus 
im Kolosserbrief: Eine motivgeschichtliche Untersuchung zu Kol 112-20 (SBM x; Stuttgart: 
Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1967), 84-85. 

58 Fee, Pauline Christology, 297. Cf. Peter T. O'Brien, Colossians and Philemon (w8c; Waco: 
Word, 1981), 44. 

59  N.T.Wright, The Climax of the Covenant: Christ and the Law in Pauline Theology (Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1993), 112-13. 

60 Stettler, Der Kolosserhymnus, 150. 

61  Stettler, Der Kolosserhymnus, 151. 

62 Eg Dunn, Christology in the Making, 189-90; Moo, Colossians and Philemon, 129; Gordley, 
Colossian Hymn in Context, 21819; Stettler, Der Kolosserhymnus, 151; Wright, The Climax of 
the Covenant, 117; O’Brien, Colossians, Philemon, 44. 
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evidence from extant literature that Psalm 89 was interpreted as a messianic 
psalm prior to the Christian era.9? However, he asserts, "There are ... several 
instances of such exegesis in midrashic literature." Yet, Juel was not able to 
provide evidence that the firstborn son was actually used as a messianic title 
in midrashic literature. No verse in midrashic literature presented by Juel 
indicates that the firstborn son was a messianic title. Juel, Lightfoot and Fee 
maintain that Ps 89:27 is messianically understood in Exod. R. 19:7 (see also 
Exod. R. 13:1).6° Ostensibly, in Exod. R. 19:7, Rabbi Nathan mentions the first- 
born son as the title of the Messiah: “God said, as I made Jacob a firstborn, so 
also will I make king Messiah a firstborn.” However, “a firstborn” in Exod. R. 19:7 
cannot be understood as a messianic title, and rather, Exod. R. 19:7a indicates 
that the term “a firstborn son" was originally the title of Jacob. That is, in 
Exod. R. 19:7, the title of Jacob is ascribed to a royal messianic figure, and the 
royal messianic figure receives blessings given to Jacob the firstborn son. So, 
in Exod. R. 19:7, “a firstborn son" does not refer to a messianic title which origi- 
nated in Ps 89:27.86 

Whilst many interpreters place their foci upon the firstborn son in Col 1:15, 
the title of the firstborn son in Col 118 has not received specific attention. 
Some scholars do not interpret the meaning of the firstborn son in Col 115 in 
terms of temporal priority over all creation, since they consider that Col 135 
does not indicate that Christ belongs to all creation. However, they simulta- 
neously assert that the firstborn son in Col 138 signifies temporal priority in 
terms of resurrection.97 For example, as seen above, Lohse maintains that the 
firstborn son in Col 1:15 does not refer to temporal priority over all creation, 
but to the uniqueness of Christ. Yet, Lohse writes that the firstborn son in 


63 Donald Juel, Messianic Exegesis: Christological Interpretation of the Old Testament in Early 
Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988), 105. 

64 Juel, Messianic Exegesis, 105-7. 

65 Lightfoot also finds a link between Messiah and the firstborn son in Exod. R. 19:7. See 
J.B. Lightfoot, Saint Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1959), 146. This view is endorsed by Fee without any doubt. See Fee, Pauline 
Christology, 301. For examples of the similar mistake, see G.K. Beale, The Book of 
Revelation (N1GTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999), 191; Fossum, The Name of God, 318; 
Arnold Goldberg, Erlósung durch Leiden: Drei rabbinische Homilien über die Trauernden 
Zions und den leidenden Messias Efraim (PesR 34, 36, 37) (FJS 4; Frankfurt: Gesellschaft zur 
Fórderung Judaistischer Studien, 1978), 114; Otfried Hofius, Der Christushymnus Philipper 
2, 6-1: Untersuchungen zu Gestalt und Aussage eines urchristlichen Psalms (WUNT 17; 
Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1991), 91. 

66 Also see T.Ong. Gen 49:3; T.Ps.-J. Gen 49:3; T.Ong. Exod 24:5; Gen.R. 63.13, 84.8; Num.R. 4. 

67 Eg., Charles H. Talbert, Ephesians and Colossians (Paideia; Grand Rapids: Baker, 2007), 
187, 190. 
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Col 1:18 signifies temporal priority in terms of resurrection: “the first one who 
has arisen from those who have fallen asleep.”68 O'Brien writes, “the title [the 
firstborn son in Col 115] cannot refer to him [Christ] as the first of all created 
beings,” but “the firstborn son from the dead" in a temporal sense.5? Moo also 
states that the firstborn son in Col 135 “refers to Jesus’ supreme rank over all 
the created world,” but for the firstborn son in Col 138, “clearly the focus is now 
on temporal priority."? Fee writes that the term “the firstborn son" in Col 1:15 
was derived from the title of the Davidic scion in Ps 89:27.7! He, however, does 
not link the title of the firstborn son in Col 1:18 with that of the Davidic king, 
and he concludes that the notion of the firstborn son in Col 1:18 refers to the 
beginning of the new creation.” This lack of consistency justifies our attempts 
to re-define the meaning of the firstborn son in Col 115 and 1:18. 


1113 Tov rpwrötoxov in Heb 1:6 

In general, scholars interpret the meaning of the firstborn son in Heb 1:6 in 
the following two ways: 1) the eldest brother as a model or prototype; or 2) a 
messianic title. The first option places a focus upon the temporal priority 
(mpwto-) as a prototype or the role of the oldest brother. For example, Erich 
Grässer argues that the title of the firstborn son expresses the priority 
(Vorsprung) of Christ over his human brothers."? He does not regard this title 
as an eschatological title with regard to Christ's second coming as the son of 
man, the judge of the world and saviour. Instead, the title of the firstborn son 
is linked with the heir of all things in Heb 1:2 and understood as a precursor in 
Heb 6:20, and is to be interpreted in terms of his relationship with his brothers 
in Heb 2:10. Therefore, this title should be considered in the sense of a founder 
or a leader (Heb 2:10; 12:2 dpxyyös), the order of Melchizedek in Heb 6:20 and 
the great shepherd of the sheep in Heb 13:20.74 


68 Lohse, Colossians and Philemon, 48, 56. 

69 O’Brien, Colossians, Philemon, 44, 50. 

70 Douglas J. Moo, The Letters to the Colossians and to Philemon (PNTC; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 2008), 129. 

71 Fee, Pauline Christology, 301. 

72 Fee, Pauline Christology, 306. 

73 Erich Grässer, An Die Hebräer (Heb 1-6) (EKKNT; Zürich: Benziger, 1990), 78. 

74 Similarly, O'Brien also writes that the firstborn son in Heb 1:6 refers to Christ's supremacy 
and priority of rank, and that it depicts the special relationship with his father. On the 
other hand, he maintains that at the same time, Christ as the firstborn is the founder 
of new humanity. See Peter T. O'Brien, The Letter to the Hebrews (PNTC; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 2010), 70. See also L.T. Johnson, Hebrews: A Commentary (NTL; Louisville: wJK, 
2006), 79. Also see Ernst Kásemann, The Wandering People of God: An Investigation of 
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Patrick Gray argues that the firstborn son in Heb 1:6 refers to the older 
brother among brothers in terms of his role as a mediator or as a guardian.?5 
According to Gray, in the Greco-Roman legal context, older brothers had a re- 
sponsibility as guardians to take care of their younger brothers' inheritance. 
In effect, Christ as the firstborn son is presented as the mediator of the new 
covenant in terms of the role as a guardian in Greco-Roman society.79 

Yet, the firstborn son in Heb 1:6 cannot refer to Christ's role as a guardian or 
mediator for his Christian siblings as the following demonstrates. In Heb 2:10, 
the one who brings the firstborn son (or many sons) into the heavenly realm 
(or glory) is not the firstborn son, but God himself. So, in Heb 2:10, God leads 
“many children" to glory. Christ is called &pxnyös ths cwmplac, but à pyvyóc in 
Heb 2:10 can be read as a pioneer or an initiator of salvation. The one who 
made dpynyös tis owrnpias perfect is also God himself. Furthermore, there is 
no direct reference to npwröroxog in Heb 2:10. What is stressed in Heb 1 is not 
the leadership nor the mediatorship of Christ, but the supremacy of Christ. 
The concept of the firstborn son in Heb 1:6 should be understood in the con- 
text of Christ's supremacy. 

The notion of npwrötoxog as a guardian of inheritance or divine blessing is 
unfamiliar in the OT and ancient Jewish literature. The guardianship (tutela) 
of the eldest brother in Greco-Roman societal practices"? cannot be applied 
to the kinship metaphor in Heb 1:6, since there were generally two circum- 
stances where the eldest brothers assumed guardianship. The first circum- 
stance was the death of the father. If the father was alive, guardianship was 
unnecessary. The eldest brother could serve as guardian of his younger broth- 
ers in Greco-Roman families when pater familias was not alive.”8 However, it is 


the Letter to the Hebrews (trans. Roy A. Harrisville and Irving L. Sandberg; Minneapolis: 
Augsburg, 1984), 119. 

75 Patrick Gray, “Brotherly Love and the High Priest Christology of Hebrews,’ JBL 122 (2003): 
338. Franz Laub also contends that the firstborn son in 1:6 is not simply to be understood 
as only a Christological title, but to be soteriologically considered with reference to the 
continuation of the theme in 1:5-15 and 2:5-18, particularly in relation to his brothers. 
See Franz Laub, Bekenntnis und Auslegung: Die pardnetische Funktion der Christologie im 
Hebräerbrief (BU 15; Regensburg: Pustet, 1980), 59. 

76 Gray, “Brotherly Love,” 340-3, 349. Rhee also states that Christ as the firstborn son is “the 
representative of the family who brings the believers to glory (2:0)." See Victor Rhee, “The 
Role of Chiasm for Understanding Christology in Hebrews 1:1-14,” JBL 131 (2012): 356. 

77 Cf. Gaius, Inst. 1156; Digest 27.3.9.1. 

78 Eg. in P.Yadin 12, 14 and 15, guardians were appointed to support an heir of the father's 
property due to absence (death) of the father. In P.Ryl. 2.153 (CE 169), it is described that 
a son was appointed as an heir of the father although the father was alive. However, in 
this case, the father was absent in the town Smyrna where the son stayed since he already 
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clear that the author of Hebrews did not envisage the death of God the father 
in Hebrews. Secondly, the eldest brother did not assume his role as a guard- 
ian for his other brothers without compensation. A guardian in Greco-Roman 
society usually demanded some financial recompense for his role as guardian, 
and was allowed to "enrich himself from his brother's share of the inheritance 
while he held it in trust"? For example, in P.Ryl. 2.120 (CE 167), a guardian 
is appointed on the condition of receiving 9.5 obols for five years. So, Greco- 
Roman guardianship in which the guardian was financially remunerated does 
not fit with Christ's gracious sacrifice in Hebrews. Thirdly, someone other than 
the eldest brother could serve as a guardian for the inheritance by the father's 
designation.®° Accordingly, it is unlikely that the firstborn son in Heb 1:6 refers 
to the eldest brother as a guardian for his younger brothers in terms of a Greco- 
Roman societal concept. 

Scott Hahn considers the notion of the firstborn son in Heb 1:6 in terms of 
the divine promise.?! However, he also sets out to interpret the notion of the 
firstborn son in Heb 1:6 in the context of royal priesthood in Exod 19:6.8? He 
claims that the firstborn son in the OT can be interpreted as a priest. Firstly, 
Hahn finds two texts in the Targums which connect the concept of the first- 
born son to priesthood and royalty. Secondly, he contends that the notion 
of the firstborn is related to the sacred status of the firstborn in the OT. Hahn 
reaches his conclusion on the meaning of the firstborn son in Exod as follows: 
"As the bearer of divine blessing, Israel stands as the firstborn son within the 
family of nations, for the purpose of mediating the divine blessing of Abraham 
to all the nations.”®* Likewise, he also associates the notion of the firstborn son 
in Heb 1:6 with “the royal priestly primogeniture of Christ."55 

However, Hahn’s interpretation of the firstborn son in Heb 1:6 is not per- 
suasive. Hahn argues that the firstborn son is linked to the notion of a priestly 
mediator in the OT, but this link is not explicitly found in the OT and Second 
Temple literature.9$6 There is no evidence in Second Temple literature that 


moved to Hermopolis. So, P.Ryl. 2.153 depicts the appointment of an heir at the absence 
of his father. 

79 Bannon, The Brothers of Romulus, 47. 

80  Inst.113.5. 

81 Scott Hahn, Kinship by Covenant: A Canonical Approach to the Fulfillment of God's Saving 
Promises (AYBRL; New Haven: Yale University Press, 2009), 284. 

82 Hanh, Kinship by Covenant, 279, 468 n. 6. 

83 Hahn, Kinship by Covenant, 137-38. 

84 Hahn, Kinship by Covenant, 141. 

85 Hahn, Kinship by Covenant, 284. 

86 Hahn also concedes that Martin Buber's argument on Exod is an "interesting conjecture,” 
in Hahn, Kinship by Covenant, 141. 
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the concept of the firstborn son was linked to Israel's intermediary role.87 
Hahn attempts to interpret the role of a priest in Exod 19 as a mediator, but 
the priesthood in Exod 19 can be explained in the sense of 'closeness to God' 
in Exod 19:22a.88 As Hahn concedes, the motif of the firstborn son provides a 
significant hermeneutical key to the Exodus event.®? In Exod 4, the concept 
of the firstborn son primarily presages Israel's superior position over Egypt, 
not Israel's intermediary role on behalf of the nations. Furthermore, Hahn 
does not investigate the other uses of firstborn son in Heb 1:28, 12:16 or 12:23. 
Therefore, his interpretation of the firstborn son in Heb 1 in terms of the royal 
priesthood is not compelling.9?? 


87 Hahn relies on John Davies, when he interprets the kingdom of priests in Exod 19:6 in 
terms of royal priesthood, in Hahn, Kinship by Covenant, 426 n. 140, 468 n. 6. Yet, John 
Davies does not interpret the priesthood in Exod 19:6 in the sense of a mediating po- 
sition, but of the privilege to draw near to God, contrary to Hahn. See John A. Davies, 
A Royal Priesthood: Literary and Intertextual Perspectives on an Image of Israel in Exodus 
19.6 (JSOTSup 395; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2004), 76-102. Furthermore, it is 
doubtful that the kingdom of priests in Exod 19:6 should be read as royal priesthood. This 
interpretation would mean that Israel has not only a priestly but also kingly function 
among other nations. However, it is doubtful that 1225372 (kingdom) can contain the 
meaning of royalty in Exod 19:6, because it is semantically located in the same field as 
” (nation), and they are a common word pair in the Old Testament (e.g., Ps 46:7; 79:6; 
102:23; 105:13; 2 Chr 16:20; 1 Kgs 18:10; Isa 60:12; Neh 9:22). Furthermore, Hahn's interpreta- 
tion of Exod 19:6 misses the parallel between D372 n29nn (the kingdom of priests) and 
WTP "13 (a holy nation) in Exod 19:6. As Fohrer notes, DIN (the modifier) corresponds 
with W177 (the modifier), and 122 (the modified) with "13 (the modified). See Georg 
Fohrer, “Priesterliches Königtum (Ex 19,6); in Studien zur alttestamentlichen Theologie 
und Geschichte (1949-1966) (BZAW 115; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1969), 151. So, it is most 
natural to say that 729A (kingdom) and "13 (nation) have the same nominal function as 
the modified in terms of the fact that 1391” and "13 are a common word pair in the OT. 
Therefore, interpreting D'IN N27NN (the kingdom of priests) as an attributive genitive 
is the view most suitable to the context. As "13 is qualified by WIT (holy), so n2»nn is 
qualified by 0172 (priests; a plural of abstraction). This appears to be the simplest un- 
derstanding of the grammatical construct. Accordingly, reading D72 n35nn as “royal 
priesthood” is not convincing. Instead, Scott argues that 112 NAN means “a kingdom 
set apart like a priest.’ See R.B.Y. Scott, “A Kingdom of Priests (Exodus xix 6),” ors 8 (1950): 
213; Cornelis Houtman, Exodus II, 7:14-19:25 (HCOT; trans. Sierd Woudstra; Kampen: Kok, 
1996), 445. Kyu Seop Kim argues that it means “the kingdom near to God.” See Kyu Seop 
Kim, "The Meaning of 0972 naan in Exodus 19:6 Revisited,” JBTR 35 (2014): 249-67. 

88 Steins argues that Israel is the priestly kingdom in that it is near to God and hears his voice, 
in Georg Steins, “Priesterherrschaft, Volk von Priestern oder was sonst? Zur Interpretation 
von Ex 19, 6,” BZ 49 (2001): 28-32. 

89 Hahn, Kinship by Covenant, 139. 

90  Ihave more critiques on Scott Hahn's view on Hebrews. Hahn argues, “[D]istribution of 
the estate while the testator(s) was still living (Lat., donatio inter vivos) was quite wide- 
spread in the Hellenistic world.” See Hahn, Kinship by Covenant, 309. In this vein, Hahn 
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Alternatively, some scholars view the term "the firstborn son" as a messianic 
title employed in Ps 89:27. Otfried Hofius argues that Christ in Heb 1:6 is des- 
ignated as the firstborn son having dominion over the world (Weltherrschaft) 
as presented in Ps 89, and is synonymous with the heir of everything in 
Heb 1:2?! On the other hand, August Strobel claims that the firstborn son prob- 
ably (wahrscheinlich) implies the election of Christ before time and the re- 
inauguration of Christ through the worship of all the angels in the world.?? 
John Meier argues that the title of the firstborn son is related to a theme of 
Davidic enthronement.?? The firstborn son in Heb 1:6 also indicates the tem- 
poral priority over the saints concerning the resurrection, and the firstborn son 
in Heb 1:6 is not related to the firstborn son in Luke 2:7 and Col 135, but to the 
firstborn from the dead in Col 118 and Rev 1:5.% Yet, generally, scholars assert 


reads 51084 in Heb 9:16-17 as the Sinai covenant, not ‘testament. Yet, as Willy Clarysse 
and D.J. Thompson note, in Roman-Egyptian tax receipts and census returns, there is only 
one case in which the patrinomy was transferred during the life time of the testators. See 
Willy Clarysse and DJ. Thompson, Counting the People in Hellenistic Egypt: I. Population 
Registers (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 296. Thus, distribution of the 
testators' properties during the life time of the testators was not widespread, but some- 
thing of a rarity in the Roman period. Furthermore, Hahn misses the significance of the 
concept of inheritance in Hebrews. The concept of 81007», is clearly linked with inheri- 
tance (Tç aiwviov xAnpovoutac) in 9:15. Ancient Mediterranean wills were a sort of inheri- 
tance contract, and the author of Hebrews may have understood the concept of dtayxy 
in terms of the use of the land. For the concept of ancient dia8jxy, see Adrian Schenker, 
"Le contrat successoral en droit gréco—égyptien et la 8ta67xv, dans la Septante,’ ZAR 6 
(2000) 175-85. As shown in section 1.2.2, Israelites perceived themselves as the heir of 
the promise, and they expected to receive the promised land from God according to the 
promise. The exodus (or eisodus) story of Israel is embedded in Hebrews, and this in- 
dicates the pilgrimage of the people of God who enters the promised land. Thus, Hahn 
does not consider that the concept of the firstborn son is the title of Israel and refers to a 
special heir of God. 

91 Otfried Hofius, Der Christushymnus Philipper 2, 6-1: Untersuchungen zu Gestalt und 
Aussage eines urchristlichen Psalms (WUNT 17; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1991), 91-92. 
Similarly, Paul Ellingworth, The Epistle to the Hebrews: A Commentary on the Greek 
Text (NIGTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993), 118; Susan E. Docherty, The Use of the Old 
Testament in Hebrews: A Case Study in Early Jewish Bible Interpretation (WUNT 11/260; 
Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck), 158. 

92 August Strobel, Der Brief an die Hebräer (NTD; Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht: Göttingen, 
1991), 23. 

93 John Meier, “Symmetry and Theology in the Old Testament Citations of Heb 1:5-14,” Bib 66 
(1985): 510. 

94 Meier "Symmetry and Theology,’ 509. Hans-Friedrich Weiss also understands the first- 
born son in Heb 1:6 as having the meaning of Davidic royal messiah. Weiss states that 
the firstborn son could refer to Israel, but he does not specifically discuss the meaning of 
the firstborn son with regard to Israel. See Hans-Friedrich Weiss, Der Brief an die Hebräer 
(KEK 13; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1991), 163. 
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the meaning of the firstborn son in Heb 1:6 without specific researches on the 
tradition-historical background of npwröroxog. Moreover, the uses of the first- 
born son in Heb 11:28 and 12:23 (cf. 12:16) have not been the focus of extensive 
research. These texts (Heb 11:28 and 12:23) will prove vital in understanding the 
title of the firstborn son as referring to Christ and the believers in chapter 4.3. 
Therefore, there is no consensus on the origin of the firstborn son Christology 
in Hebrews. 


11.2 Problems 

In the previous sections, we have observed interpretative disagreements on 
the meaning and the origin of the firstborn son in the NT, which represent the 
following three viewpoints: 1) the eldest brother of Christians; 2) a messianic 
title; and 3) a title of Wisdom (particularly, Col 1:15). In this work, we will an- 
swer the following questions. Why did early Christians confess Christ as the 
firstborn son? Does the firstborn son in the NT refer to ‘the first created being’? 
Otherwise, does the firstborn son in the NT symbolise a messianic king in 
Ps 89:27? Was the term “the firstborn son" related to divine election in ancient 
Judaism and early Christianity? These questions still remain unresolved, and 
there is no scholarly consensus on the meaning and origin of the firstborn son 
in the NT. 

In spite of its potential significance, recent NT scholarship has given sur- 
prisingly less attention to the concept of the firstborn son in the NT than 
one would expect. In terms of existing research, no monograph-length works 
have been published, and moreover, few full-range historical study have been 
undertaken.” The review of previous published research indicates that a new 
work on the firstborn son Christology in Romans, Colossians and Hebrews 
may provide fresh insight into NT Christology and add to the existing body 
of knowledge. Furthermore, despite scholars' ongoing historical and socio- 
logical investigations into the ancient family, the right and the status of the 
firstborn son have been rarely explored by NT scholars, and this topic has not 
attracted the careful attention that it deserves. Several scholars maintain that 
the concept of the firstborn son refers to the privileged position rather than 
primogeniture.?6 Following this assumption, current scholars tend not to link 


95 One exception is found in L.R. Helyer, “The Prototokos Title in the New Testament" (Ph.D. 
diss., Fuller Theologolical Seminary, 1979). However, his focus is limited to the issue 
on the pre-existence of Christ. The specific historical background of the term remains 
unexplored. 

96 Eg, Scott, Adoption as Sons of God, 252; Peppard, The Son of God in the Roman World, 
139; Frederick E. Greenspahn, When Brothers Dwell Together: The Preeminence of Younger 
Siblings in the Hebrew Bible (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1994), 27. Michaelis 
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the title of the firstborn son in the NT with the concept of inheritance, as dis- 
cussed in section 1.1.1. The specific discussion on primogeniture will be made 
in chapter 2.1 and 2.2 of this work. 


12 Clarification of Terminology 


124 Israel 

In this section, we will clarify two significant concepts before using them in 
this work: Israel and Israel's inheritance. As Leonhardt-Balzer observed, the 
notion of Israel in the Second Temple period was not monolithic. So, Israel 
was “the name of the Jews as the people of God,’ and “was rarely used to de- 
scribe the contemporary political entity."?? The concept of Israel in the Second 
Temple era can be categorised at least in the following four views. Firstly, Israel 
referred to an ethnic term to define Abraham's offspring (e.g., 1QSa 1 1-3).?? 
In Acts 9:15, “the children of Israel” refers to the ethnic Jews who are distinct 
from the Gentiles. In Rom 9:3-4 and 1 Cor 10:18, Israel is defined “according 
to the flesh,” i.e., in an ethnic sense. Secondly, the concept of Israel was also 
understood in a geographic sense. In 4Q171 3 10 (4QpPsa (Psalms Pesher)), “the 
high mountain of Israel" refers to the land of Palestine. Thirdly, the notion of 
Israel was redefined by each group in ancient Judaism, and the range of Israel 
was often confined to 'the chosen one amongst ethnic Israel (i.e., the rem- 
nant of Israel)’ or ‘members of certain sects (or communities). "The blessed” 
in 1Q34+1Q34bis 1-3 i 7 and “a people" in line 5 do not seem to refer to the 
whole of ethnic Israel, but to the chosen few or the Qumran members. In CD 
AVI 5, the community members are identified with the remnant of Israel, who 
were the chosen ones of Israel (CD A 1 7-8).?? The Similitudes of Enoch implies 
that the righteous (or the Elect ones) would possess the Promised Land (cf. 
1 En 38:3-4; 39:4-5; 45:4-5). The righteous (or the Elect ones) in the Similitudes 


interprets the meaning of the firstborn son in the NT in terms of the privileged status in 
his influential article, “He [Christ] is thus the npwtótoxoç, like them but above them in 
rank and dignity, since He remains their Lord ... As there is no great emphasis on -tokos 
in the npwröroxog of R. 8:29, so it is also in Col. 118, where Christ is called npwrötoxog ¿x 
tay vexpóv." See Wilhelm Michaelis, “newtdtoxos,” in TDNT, vol. 6 (ed. Gerhard Friedrich; 
Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 1968), 877. 

97 Jutta Leonhardt-Balzer, “Israel and the Community in Paul (Rom 9-11) and the Rule 
Texts from Qumran,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls and Pauline Literature (ed. J-S. Rey; STDJ 102; 
Leiden: Brill, 2010), 277. 

98 . Leonhardt-Balzer, “Israel and the Community in Paul,” 281-82. 

99  Leonhardt-Balzer “Israel and the Community in Paul,” 283-84. 
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of Enoch are not all ethnic Israelites, but a chosen few amongst ethnic Israel.10° 
Perhaps, “the Israel of God" in Gal 6:16 refers to the believers encompassing 
the Jews and the Gentiles.!?! Fourthly, in Philo, the concept of Israel extends to 
all seers of God including the Gentiles,!02 whilst certain conceptual links be- 
tween Israel and ethnic Jews are also found.!°3 Thus, the concept of Israel was 
complex in the Second Temple era. Accordingly, for our convenience, when the 
ethnic sense of Israel is highlighted, this work will use the term ‘ethnic Israel" 
Otherwise, if Israel means ‘the people of God; this study will use the term ‘Israel: 


12.2 _ Israel’s Inheritance 

In ancient Israelite society, the concept of inheritance is closely related to the 
right to use the land. As Adrian Schenker observes, 1173 (covenant) is trans- 
lated õıaðhxy in the Lxx, and this connotes that the translators of the Lxx 
understood m32 as the right to use the land in the Greco-Egyptian legal 
context.!04 In the OT and Jewish literature, inheritance language frequently 
expresses the expectation that Israel or the chosen few would possess and rule 
over the Promised Land (or the entire world). In the OT and Jewish literature, 
Israel, God and Davidic kings are nominated as divine heirs. In Ps 82:8, God 
(o°n>x) inherits (bnan) all the nations,!0 and the imperfect tense of bnan in- 
dicates God's continuous possession of all the nations.!96 In Ps 94:5, 14 and 


100 Martha Himmelfarb, Ascend to Heaven in Jewish and Christian Apocalypses (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1993), 59. Collins notes that the righteous in Similitudes does not 
refer to general righteous people, but to a certain community. However, the specific iden- 
tity of the community is unclear. See Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination, 192-93. 

101 Leonhardt-Balzer, “Israel and the Community in Paul,” 278. 

102 Ellen Birnbaum, The Place of Judaism in Philo’s Thought: Israel, Jews, and Proselytes (BJS 
go; SPhiloM 2; Atlanta: Scholars, 1996), 213. 

103 Maren Niehoff, Philo on Jewish Identity and Culture (Tsaj 86; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2001), 95. Cf. Q.G. 2.65; Virt 212; Praem 84; Abr 56-57. 

104 Adrian Schenker, “Le contrat successoral en droit gréco-égyptien et la day dans la 
Septante,” ZAR 6 (2000): 175-185. For the background of the ANE, see S.E. Loewenstamm, 
"The Divine Grants of Land to the Patriarchs,” JAO0S 94 (1971): 50910; Moshe Weinfeld, "The 
Covenantal Aspect of the Promise of the Land to Israel,’ in The Promise of the Land: The 
Inheritance of the Land of Canaan by the Israelites (TLJs; Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1993), 258-61. 

105 Cf Deut 32:8. If we consider Ps 82:1-17 as “a visionary prophetic revelation which looks 
into the depth of the heavenly world and proclaims to the worshiping community the 
juridical activity of Yahweh, Ps 82:8 should be understood as a spontaneous answer 
of the community" See Hans-Joachim Kraus, Psalms 60-150 (trans. Hilton C. Oswald; 
Minneapolis: Fortress, 1989), 157. 

106 SamuelL.Terrien, The Psalms: Strophic Structure and Theological Commentary (ECCSeries; 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003), 590. Ps 82:8 may reflect the privilege of God pertaining to 
the Land in Lev 25:23: “PNI a” (for the Land is mine). 
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4 Ezra 8:45, God's inheritance refers to the people of Israel, and in Sir 17:17b, 
Israel is God's portion (xoi peptic xuptov IopoA eotiv). In Ps 2:8b, a Davidic king 
is given the nations as his inheritance (n5n1).97 "Inheritance" is paralleled 
with “given the end of the earth as your possession (YIX“ODX Tntmii)," and in- 
heriting the nations reflects Jewish anticipation of the Davidic king’s dominion 
over the nations. 

When Israel is called an heir of God,!08 Israel's inheritance includes the 
Land, the entire world, wisdom (or truth), eternal life and glory. Israel inherits 
glory in Prov 3:35; Sir 413; Sir 37:26; 4Q525, and this implies the expectation 
that the Jews will be honoured at the eschaton. Some Jews expected to inherit 
Wisdom (Sir 4:16; 4Q416 4 3; 1QS u 7),9? and in Sir 24:24, the congregations of 
Jacob inherit the Torah. The ones chosen by God inherit (m1) Wisdom, knowl- 
edge and understanding as their everlasting possession (1QS n 7).!? Eternal life 


107 Joachim Schaper argues that, in terms of textual similarities with PsSol 17-18, Ps 2 was un- 
derstood in a messianic view by translators of the Lxx. See Joachim Schaper, Eschatology 
in the Greek Psalter (wUNT 11/76; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1995), 72-76. See also Schaper, 
Eschatology in the Greek Psalter, 126. Schaper does not discuss "inheritance" in Lxx Ps 2:6, 
but focuses on Lxx Ps 2310-12. On the other hand, JJ. Collins states, “In all, then, we 
have very little evidence of messianism in Judaism in the period 500-200 BCE, but our 
evidence for Judaism in this period is scanty in any case.” See JJ. Collins, The Scepter 
and the Star: Messianism in Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls (New York: Doubleday, 1995), 
40. Fitzmyer and J. Lust also minimise the significance of messianism in the Lxx. See 
Joseph A. Fitzmyer, The One Who is to Come (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2007), 65-81; 
J. Lust, “And I Shall Hang Him on a Lofty Mountain: Ezek 17:22-23 and Messianism in the 
Septuagint,” in IX Congress of the International Organization for Septuagint and Cognate 
Studies: Cambridge 1995 (ed. B.A. Taylor; SBLSCS 45; Atlanta: Scholars, 1997), 231-50. 

108 However it does not mean that "all Israel has a share in the world to come" (e.g., m.Sanh 
10.1). Rather, in the Second Temple period, some Jews believed that only the chosen few 
or the remnant of Israel (not the entire Jewish people) who are faithful to the Law would 
be saved at the eschaton. See Mark A. Elliott, The Survivors of Israel: A Reconsideration of 
the Theology of Pre-Christian Judaism (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000). 

109 CfinSir24:6—7, wisdom obtains her inheritance in Israel. 

110 We should note that in the Dead Sea Scrolls the meaning of inheritance is not monolithic. 
4Q417 states that the Lord gives his spirit as inheritance to the weak of the people. The 
weak will realise the wonderful mysteries and know eternal glory. Every creature will re- 
ceive understanding as their inheritance (lines 10, 19; cf. “inheritance of all living beings” 
in 4Q416 32). In this passage, inheritance is linked with renewed understanding. Cf. 40365 
10 4; 4Q411 1 ii 9. In 1QS x1 4-8 and 1QS Iv 22-2, inheritance for the chosen ones includes 
the transformation of the mind, i.e., the epistemological transformation (or the new cre- 
ation). A motif of inheriting wisdom is also found in Sir 416 (in Greek and Syriac manu- 
scripts): “If they remain faithful, they will inherit her (wisdom); their descendants will also 
obtain her.” If so, 1QS re-interprets the precedent wisdom tradition pertaining to inheri- 
tance of wisdom as an eschatological event. In Sir 4:6, to inherit is nearly synonymous 
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was also considered an inheritance of Israel or the righteous (4Q418 69 ii 13-14; 
Sib.Or. 3:45; 1 En 58:2). 

If Israel's inheritance refers to a geographical entity, the inheritance spans 
from the Land of Palestine to the entire world (e.g., 1 En 5:7; Jub 3238-19; 
1034:1Q34bis 3 ii 1-3; Josephus, Ant 1.282; 4.114-16). Sometimes, both the 
Land of Palestine and the entire world are mentioned together as Israel's 
inheritance (e.g., 4Q171). Moshe Weinfeld writes that the elected people had 
to merit the Land." Simultaneously, inheriting the Land was a gift from God 
given to the people of God and the Land was a privilege of the Elect. Weinfeld 
observes that, in Second Temple literature, the concept of the Land is often 
spiritualised as the celestial Jerusalem. Yet, as Doron Mendels notes, Jewish 
political expectations to possess the physical land of Palestine are also evi- 
dent in Hasmonean literature (i.e., Sirach, Jubilees, 1 Maccabees, Eupolemus, the 


with to obtain in a parallel structure. So, to inherit in Sir 416 may be mentioned in a 
figurative sense. 4Q462 and 4Q475 are not well preserved, but we find some inheritance 
motifs. The period of darkness is over and the period of light has arrived (line 10). Light 
shone over Jacob and illuminated Zion (line 3). Inheritance is given to many, perhaps, the 
seeds of Jacob (line 7) and “his glory" (perhaps God's glory) will fill the waters and the 
earth. The fullness of the kingdom is with him (God) and the light is with them (the seeds 
of Jacob). This passage also reflects Jewish eschatological expectation pertaining to inher- 
itance. The contents of inheritance for the Israelites is unclear, but may be related to glory 
and rulership implied in line 7. 40525 14 ii 13-14 says, “he will give you as inheritance; he 
will fill your days with goodness, [and] with abundant peace you will [...] you shall inherit 
glory; and when you are snatched away to eternal rest they will inhe[rit her ...] and in 
your teaching, all those who know you will walk together ..." In 4Q525 14 ii 14, you (the law 
observer) inherit glory (1133 nin) with goodness and abundant peace. It is probable 
that glory refers to an attribute of God since inheritance (line 13) is juxtaposed with good- 
ness and peace which is perhaps God's attribute in the context. If so, to inherit glory con- 
notes participating in the glory of God, i.e., an attribute of God, as Kampen writes. See 
Kampen, Wisdom Literature, uo. In this sense, to inherit glory can symbolise the glori- 
fication of the law observers. However, it seems more probable that the expression, to 
inherit glory (7132 bnin) in line 14 originated in Prov 3:35a: “The wise will inherit glory 
(ony en 1122)" Glory in Prov 3:35a is contrasted with disgrace in 3:35b, and so glory 
must refer to honour. Sir 37:26 also evokes Prov 3:35a: “One who is wise among his people 
will inherit honour (1123) ...” This honour cannot signify the divine glory. So, glory can 
be an abstract concept that was meant as honour or dignity (see also Sir 4:13: “whoever 
holds her [wisdom] fast inherits glory). Martínez and Tigchelaar translate 122 in this 
verse as honour. See F.G. Martínez and EJ.C. Tigchelaar, The Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition 
(Leiden: Brill, 1999), 1075. Cf. 1 Clement 45:8 also refers to inheritance of glory. 

111 Moshe Weinfeld, "The Inheritance of the Land: Privilege versus Obligation" in The 
Promise of the Land: The Inheritance of the Land of Canaan by the Israelites (TLJs; Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1993), 220. 
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Testament of the Twelve, 1 En 85-90).!? There are “many variants of the con- 
cept of 'greater' Eretz Israel, ranging from those adopting the borders achieved 
by David and Solomon, to the borders which were drawn by God in his divi- 
sion of the oecumene to its nations, including the Jews" However, as Mendels 
also states, “Perhaps the most frequent motif we have traced is the idea of 
the twelve tribes, which always implies the settlement of the entire land."!!3 
So, possession of the Promised Land is a common motif in Jewish literature, 
but the physical boundaries of the Promised Land which the Jews expected to 
take possession of were wide-ranging. 

In Second Temple literature, Israel's exalted status and privileges are de- 
scribed in various manners, and the motif of inheritance was sometimes as- 
sociated with the privilege of Israel distinct over the nations. That is, Israel 
was elected to inherit (i.e., to possess) the Promised Land or the entire world. 
Therefore, the motif of Israel's inheritance is pervasive in the OT and Jewish 
literature, and reflects that, in the Second Temple period, some Jews shared 
a common expectation to inherit (or possess) the Land of Israel or/and the 
entire world.!!* 


13 Methodological Considerations 


This work will adopt exegetical and tradition-historical methods, but the fol- 
lowing linguistic considerations will also be borne in mind. This study does not 
presume that the meaning of a word is identical to the etymology or the history 
of the word (i.e, "illegitimate totality transfer"), as Barr notes."5 So, "the speaker 
is aware only of the present state of language,"!6 and this study will investigate 
the meaning of the firstborn son in the synchronic context. However, as Silva 


112 The Animal Apocalypse (1 En 85-90) is dated to the early Hasmonean period. See John 
J. Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination: An Introduction to Jewish Apocalyptic Literature 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), 67. 

113 Doron Mendels, The Land of Israel as a Political Concept in Hasmonean Literature (TSAJ 
15; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1987), 121. See also George W.E. Nickelsburg, Ancient Judaism 
and Christian Origins (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2003), 130-32. 

114 E.g., 1QapGen ar Iv 21; XVI 12; XXI 12; XXII 33; 4Q171 IV 12; 4Q179 1 i12; 4Q269 2 14; 4Q285 1; 
4Q365 23 5. 

115 James Barr, The Semantics of Biblical Language (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1961), 
217-38. Barr notes, “The identity of the object to which different designations are given 
does not imply that these designations have the same semantic value. The mistake of 
supposing that it does we may for convenience call ‘illegitimate identity transfer’ 

116 Moisés Silva, Biblical Words and their Meaning: An Introduction to Lexical Semantics 
(Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1983), 36. 
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agrees, diachronism and synchronism are not antithetical in linguistics."” In 
particular, ‘context’ functions to remove vagueness of the meaning of a word.!!? 
Vyvyan Evans, a cognitive linguist, states, “[W]ord meaning represents the ac- 
tivation of part of the encyclopaedic knowledge network activated by virtue 
of the specific context in which a word is embedded"? According to Evans, 
encyclopaedic knowledge contains background knowledge, common-sense 
knowledge and sociocultural knowledge. In human cognitive process, a lexical 
interpretation requires the encyclopaedic knowledge surrounding the context, 
and this knowledge is sometimes called "frame" or “semantic frame.’!?° Thus, 
while this study will adopt tradition-historical methods, and observe how the 
traditions and the concept of the firstborn son are used and developed in each 
stage of the tradition history, we will also carefully explore literary and histori- 
cal contexts where the concept of mpwtétoxos is referenced. 

Therefore, in order to properly understand the concept of npwtötoxog, we 
should first consider the sociocultural usage of npwrötoxog (chapter 2), and 
secondly, we should carefully observe the context where the term “the first- 
born son" is used in Jewish literature and the NT (chapters 3 and 4). 


14 Overview of the Argument 


This work offers a study of the meaning of npwrötoxog in the NT paying spe- 
cific attention to the term “the firstborn” in the OT and Jewish literature. A 
full account of the concept of the firstborn son in the NT requires a number 
of tasks including: 1) analysing the right of the firstborn son in Jewish society 
(chapter 2.2); 2) understanding the cultic offering of the firstborn (chapter 2.3); 
3) tracing the concept of the firstborn son in the OT and Jewish literature (chap- 
ter 3); and 4) defining the meaning of the firstborn son in the NT (chapter 4). In 
particular, this work will first investigate the right of the firstborn son in inheri- 
tance in chapter 2, and then, will consider how the title of the firstborn son is 
used in the OT and Jewish literature in chapter 3. So, all the verses that employ 
the term "firstborn son" in the Pentateuch, Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and Philo will be within the range of our study. In chapter 2, 
we will explore the concept of the firstborn son in inheritance and in the 


117 Silva, Biblical Words and their Meaning, 38. 

118 Silva, Biblical Words and their Meaning, 150. 

119 Vyvyan Evans, "Word Meaning,” in The Cambridge Encyclopedia of the Language Sciences 
(ed. Patrick C. Hogan; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010), 91719. 

120 Charles Fillmore, “Frames and the Semantics of Understanding," Quaderni di Semantica 6 
(1985): 222-54. 
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cultic context in the Pentateuch and some relevant Jewish literature includ- 
ing Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, Philo and Talmudic literature. Josephus will 
not be specifically explored in this work, since he omits many references to 
the firstborn son in his Judean Antiquities, and he does not impose significant 
theological implications upon the term “the firstborn” (see section 2.3.2). In 
chapter 3, we will also consider all the verses which indicate the firstborn 
son of the patriarchs, or the firstborn son of God in the OT (Genesis, Exodus, 
Ps 89 and Jer 31), Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, Philo and the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
The scope of this study will be limited to the OT, Second Temple literature 
and the NT (and some post-canonical literature in chapter 4) but exception- 
ally, when we examine the institution of primogeniture in Jewish society 
(chapter 2.2), rabbinic literature will be included in the scope of our research 
due to lack of evidence in the Second Temple period.!?! So, we will analyse the 
context where the notion of the firstborn son lies, and will trace Jewish escha- 
tological anticipations with regard to the concept of the firstborn son. 


121 Nickelsburg warns two points about using rabbinic traditions for New Testament exege- 
sis. Firstly, the rabbinic text should be read in their given contexts. Secondly, we should be 
careful to date rabbinic texts. Rabbinic texts consist of many layers. So "caution, honest 
scholarly tentativeness, and careful methodology" is needed for approaches to rabbinic 
datum. See George W.E. Nickelsburg, Ancient Judaism and Christian Origins: Diversity, 
Continuity, and Transformation (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2003), 25-26. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Firstborn Son in Jewish Society 


24 Primogeniture in Greco-Roman Society 


This chapter will explore the rights of the firstborn son in the Greco-Roman 
family. Primogeniture can be defined as an institution in which the firstborn 
male offspring possesses a special status with regard to inheritance rights.! 
In Rome, the oldest form of inheritance was intestate succession.? Sui heredes 
(automatic heirs under intestacy) automatically became heirs after paterfa- 
milias's death.? As Richard Saller states, the preferred inheritors are as follow- 
ing: (1) sui heredes (his own heirs); (2) proximus agnatus (close agnate); and 
(3) clansmen of the same nomen.* In actual practices, if the fathers’ natural 
children were alive, they were preferred as inheritors.5 As Lindsay observes, 
"The tie of blood is always seen as a very strong factor in assigning estates."6 If 
there was no immediate heir on death and grandchildren were the only surviv- 
ing heirs, the grandchildren of the head of the family could be legally desig- 
nated as his heirs." 

Robert Jewett and Francis Lyall assume that the eldest brother in 
Greco-Roman society had priority in inheritance? but I believe that they 


1 Baruch Levine, “Firstborn,’ in Encyclopaedia Judaica, vol. 7 (eds. Fred Skolnik and Michael 
Berenbaum; Detroit: Thomson, 2007), 45. 

2 In Roman law, a son under patria potestas could not take possession of any property in his 
own right. The Roman father enjoyed usufruct to use his children's property acquired through 
his children's labours. See Codex Tust 6.61. On the other hand, children usually received in- 
heritance from their father during his life time in Classical Greek society. In Athenian society, 
on their sixtieth birthday, fathers commonly transferred their property to their children. See 
Winfried Schmitz, Haus und Familie im antiken Griechenland (EGRA 1; München: Oldenbourg, 
2007), 35-36; D.M. MacDowell, The Law in Classical Athens (AGRL; Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1978), 132. Some elderly fathers in classical Athens hoped to postpone transferring their 
property to their children, because they wished to avoid maltreatment by their children after 
the transfer of the estate (e.g., Demosthenes, 47.34-35). 

3 HughLindsay, Adoption in the Roman World (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 
100—101. 

4 Richard P. Saller, Patriarchy, Property and death in the Roman Family (CSPEsPT; Cambridge: 

Cambridge University Press, 1994), 163. 

J.A. Crook, “Patria Potestas," CQ 17 (1967): 118. 

Lindsay, Adoption in the Roman World, 121. 

Justinian, Inst. 3.1.7. 

Jewett, Romans, 502; Francis Lyall, “Legal Metaphors in the Epistles,’ TynBul 32 (1981): 94. 
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misunderstood the variety and flexibility of inheritance practices in Greco- 
Roman society. In Greco-Roman society, one of the most significant aspects of 
inheritance was flexibility.? Inheritance was flexibly practised and all surviving 
sons usually had equal shares according to their lot (xAfjpoc). Primogeniture 
was simply one of many options. For instance, in Moralia 483C-D (approxi- 
mately, CE 100), Plutarch does not consider primogeniture as the norm for di- 
viding inheritance, and he describes the fact that fluid inheritance practices led 
to conflicts between brothers. Perhaps, in the context which exhorts fraternal 
love, Plutarch conceived that primogeniture was not conducive in maintaining 
fraternal unity. In the Roman world, the younger son could be legally desig- 
nated as his father's principal heir, and the father's decision to designate him 
could be legally justified. There were few legal rules which endorsed the rights 
of the firstborn son in respect of inheritance in Gaius' Institutes (the second 
century CE) and Justinian's Digest (e.g., Digest 35.1.12)? Rather, the will of the 
father determined how to apportion his property to his heirs." Even though 


9 Saller, Patriarchy, Property and Death, 180. See also eds., John Boardman, Jasper Griffin 
and Oswyn Murray, The Oxford Illustrated History of Greece and the Hellenistic World, 
205. Cf. In inheritance custom of an ancient German tribe, the rights of inheritance 
fell to the most courageous son, not to the eldest son, in Tacitus, Ger. 32. Asian tradi- 
tions also have different conventions regarding the portion for the eldest brother. 
For instance, Batu Khan of Kipchak Khante in thirteenth century Mongolia was the 
eldest brother and inherited the farthest land (Russian prairie) according to the 
Mongolian convention. In Korea, the firstborn son is addressed as jangnam (the el- 
dest son) and is entitled to the privilege of receiving the largest portion of the inheri- 
tance and the responsibility to lead the whole (extended) family. C£. Soo Ho Choi, 
"The Struggle for Family Succession and Inheritance in a Rural Korean Village," 
JAR 51 (1995): 329-46. 

10 _ Saller, Patriarchy, Property and Death in the Roman Family, 161-62. Cf. Pindar (the fifth 
century BC) illustrates that three brothers inherited equal portions: "There grew from 
the waters of the sea, an island, which is held by the birthgiving father of piercing rays, 
the ruler of fire-breathing horses. And there he once lays with Rhodes, and begat seven 
sons who inherited from him the wisest minds in the time of earlier men; and of these 
one begat Cameirus, and Ialysus the eldest, and Lindus. Each had his own separate share 
of cities in their threefold division of their father's land, and their dwelling-places were 
named after them" (Pindar, Olympian 7. 69—75 [LCL translation]). Cf. in Aristophanes, 
Birds 1644—45, Poseidon says that Heracles, younger son of Zeus would be the heir of all 
the wealth of Zeus, if Zeus died. In AncientSparta, fathers designated a single heir among 
brothers, and brothers co-managed the family property as a joint-inheritance. See David 
Asheri, "Laws of Inheritance, Distribution of Land and Political Constitutions in Ancient 
Greece,’ Historia 12 (1963): 6. Cf. Cheryl Anne Cox, “Sibling Relationships in Classical 
Athens: Brother-Sister Ties,” FH 13 (1988): 391. 

11  Saller Patriarchy, Property and Death in the Roman Family, 161-62. 
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a father died intestate, the larger share of inheritance was not automatically 
conferred upon the eldest son (e.g., Digest 32.27.1; cf. Digest 38.16.5). 

In Roman Egypt, primogeniture was similarly not exercised as the norm for 
inheritance. Some differences between Roman Egyptian and Greco-Roman 
customs of inheritance existed. Firstly, Roman Egyptians followed indigenous 
Egyptian practices in inheritance.!? For instance, all children were legally inde- 
pendent from the father, whereas Roman children under their fathers' power 
could not hold their own property as long as their fathers were alive in Roman 
society? Secondly, in contrast to Athenian inheritance customs, an heiress 
could receive the father's inheritance without marriage to her father's nearest 
male relative.!* Thirdly, female heads occasionally governed the family if the 
husband had already died and their children were minors in Roman Egypt. On 
the basis of the Roman census returns, approximately 25 percent of household 
heads were female in Roman Egypt,!® while female heads were relatively rare 
in Hellenistic Greek society (9.8 percent).!6 So, as Huebner observes, “Most of 
these women who acted as head of household in Roman Egypt were widows 
who had taken over the headship from their late husbands and were managing 
the estate, as long as their children were minors.”!” Fourthly, while the chil- 
dren usually inherited equal portions of the father's inheritance? the eldest 
sons sometimes received an additional portion of property from the father.!? 


12 Sabine Huebner, The Family in Roman Egypt: A Comparative Approach to Intergenerational 
Solidarity and Conflict (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2013), 51. 

13 Huebner, The Family in Roman Egypt, 51. 

14 Huebner The Family in Roman Egypt, 130. 

15 Huebner, The Family in Roman Egypt, 130. Cf. Peter Garnsey and Richard P. Saller, The 
Roman Empire: Economy, Society, and Culture (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1987), 130-36. 

16 W. Clarysse and D. Thompson, Counting the People in Hellenistic Egypt, Vol. 1: Population 
Registers (ccs; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 301-2. 

17 Huebner, The Family in Roman Egypt, 130. 

18 One example of equality in inheritance was joint-inheritance (consortium) in Roman 
Egypt. In P.Mich. 3186 (CE 72), Herakleides and Horos divide some property among 
houseyards and courtyards which they jointly-inherited from their father. The practices 
of joint-inheritance are often found in ancient Greek contract papyri (e.g., P.Mich.inv. 
5579; P.Mich. 15.704; P.Tebt. 2.319; P.Mich. 18.785a). For more examples of Roman consor- 
tium, see Valerius Maximus 4.4.8; Pliny, Ep. 8.18.4; Digest 10.2.39.3; Gaius, Inst. 3. 154a-b; 
Livy, 41.27.2. 

19 L.E. Tacoma, Fragile Hierarchies: The Urban Elites of Third Century Roman Egypt 
(MnemosyneSup 271; Leiden: Brill, 2006), 228. 
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However, as recent classicists observe, primogeniture was not dominant in 
Roman Egypt, and was never a norm of succession there.?° 

We should consider that an equal portion of inheritance was not defined 
as a mathematically equal amount. For example, in Banquet 4.34 (the fourth 
century BCE), Xenophon describes that he knows of brothers who received 
equal shares of an inheritance, but simultaneously reports that one of them 
took more than enough, and the other was in utter want and this implies 
that, indeed, two brothers received different amounts of inheritance despite 
these being designated as “equal shares.” Equality in a Classical and Hellenistic 
Greek sense did not mean sameness or equal portion as in a modern sense. 
Concerning the Roman understanding of equality, as Bannon writes, “[A] fa- 
ther defined equality among his children based on their individual needs and 
capacities and in response to social or economic circumstances."?! Equality 
was determined by a father's judgment and the brothers received differenti- 
ated portions by their needs, although these were designated as “equal shares.” 
So, priority in inheritance was not automatically determined by birth rank.?? 

The hereditary succession of the father's life-time office was a complex mat- 
ter in the Greco-Roman world.?? In Aeschylus’ family, family continuity was 
achieved through the children of Aeschylus' sister, Philopeithes.?* In Ptolemaic 
Egypt, sons of soldiers were sometimes obliged to inherit and assume their fa- 
thers' military responsibilities. There was an expectation that a father should 


20 E.g., Tacoma, Fragile Hierarchies, 208; Huebner, The Family in Roman Egypt, 50; Sarah 
B. Pomeroy, Families in Classical and Hellenistic Greece: Representations and Realities 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1997), 206. 

21 Bannon, The Brothers of Romulus, 32. 

22 On the other hand, in Greco-Roman families, the older brothers were portrayed as hold- 
ing primacy over their younger ones. For more detail on this aspect, see A.D. Clarke, 
"Equality or Mutuality: Paul’ Use of ‘Brother’ Language,” in The New Testament in Its First 
Century Setting: Essays on Context and Background in Honour of B.W. Winter on His 65th 
Birthday (eds. A.D. Clarke and PJ. Williams, et al.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2004), 159-63. 
See also J.M.G. Barclay, "There is Neither Old nor Young? Early Christianity and Ancient 
Ideologies of Age,’ NTS 53 (2007): 225-41. 

23 De Coulanges notes that the family worship in the paternal religion was transmitted 
from male offspring to their male offspring. See Numa Denis Fustel de Coulanges, The 
Ancient City: A Study on the Religion, Laws, and Institutions of Greece and Rome (Kitchener: 
Batoche, 2001), 58. In Demosthenes, Against Macartatus 43.74 (the fourth century BCE), 
the eldest son was named after his grandfather because the name was fitting for the el- 
dest son (orep xoi Sixatdv Eotiv), and it implies that the eldest son had some honoured 
status. However, it did not mean that the eldest son inherit the office of his father and 
grandfather. 

24 Sarah B. Pomeroy, "Some Greek Families: Production and Reproduction,’ in The Jewish 
Family in Antiquity (ed. Shaye J.D. Cohen; BJs 289; Atlanta: Scholars, 1993), 160. 
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have coached and tutored his children in the duties and responsibilities of his 
professional role in Classical Athenian society (e.g., Xenophon, Oeconomicus 
20.22). In the families of artists and the theatrical families, the special skills 
and techniques acquired by the father were generally handed down to his chil- 
dren.?5 Yet in this case, there was no unique status governing the role and re- 
sponsibility of the eldest son.?6 The continuance of the knowledge and skills 
was not only achieved through their inheritance by the eldest son. The acquisi- 
tion of the skills and knowledge was sometimes bequeathed to daughters' sons. 

Nonetheless, there are at least two exceptions where the eldest sons in- 
herited their fathers' office in ancient Greek society (particularly, in Classical 
Greece).?? Primogeniture was exercised with regard to determining royal suc- 
cession in the classical Greek world. In some cases, the younger brother as- 
cended to the throne before the elder brother. In Diodorus Siculus, 11.38, king 
Gelon (the fifth century BCE), the younger brother, was enthroned, and before 
his death, handed over his kinship to Hieron, his eldest brother. However, in 
many other cases, the eldest brother had the priority for royal succession over 
his younger brothers. For instance, in Descriptions of Greece 1.5.4, Pausanias 
says "Aegeus, as the eldest son, became king of the Athenians.” In Alcibiades 
1121€ (the fourth century BCE), Plato writes, “When the eldest son, the heir to 
the throne, is born, first of all the king's subjects who are in his palace have a 
feast, and then forever after on that date the whole of Asia celebrates the king's 
birthday with sacrifice and feasting” [Loeb Translation] (cf. Plato, Lysis 209d). 
So, when the first son of the king was born, the son was expected to be the 
royal heir. Sophocles (the fifth century BCE) also states in Oedious at Colonus, 
1284, “as eldest-born, I [Polyneices] thought it right to sit on your sovereign 
throne.” Thus, the order of birth in the royal family was considered to be an 
important criterion to determine the royal line of succession in the classical 
Greek world.?® 


25 Pomeroy, "Some Greek Families,” 159-60; Dana F. Sutton, "The Theatrical Families of 
Athens,’ AJP 108 (1987): 9-26. 

26 Willy Clarysse, The Petrie Papyri, vol. 1: The Wills (CH; Brussels: Koninklijke Academie voor 
Wetenschappen, 1991), 37-39. 

27 Artists’ artistry was also inherited by descendants in the Ancient Greek society. See 
Pomeroy, Families in Classical and Hellenistic Greece, 155. See also Pliny the Elder, Naturalis 
Historia, 36.24. 

28 In Livy 40.9, Perseus (the eldest son of the Macedonian king) spoke to his younger brother 
who was ambitious for the throne, "My brother, we have long lived with one another in 
no spirit of boon companions. You wish of course to be king. In the way of this ambi- 
tion of yours stand my age, the rule of nations, the ancient custom of Macedonia, and 
indeed also the decision of our father [Loeb Translation].’ This quotation implies the im- 
portant principle of royal succession in Macedonia. Whereas the decision of the king was 
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By contrast, in the early Roman Empire, birth rank was not considered to be 
the norm in respect of royal succession. Royal successions in the early Roman 
Empire were often practised by means of imperial adoption, which was in 
conformity to the meritocracy pursed by Roman society.” For instance, in the 
early first century AD, Augustus adopted Tiberius and appointed him as suc- 
cessor of his imperial power (e.g., Tacitus, Annales 1.59). Nero was adopted by 
Claudius and enthroned instead of Britannicus (Claudius' natural son).3? Thus, 
in the first-century Roman Empire, the imperial succession was usually deter- 
mined by the successor's merit and quality instead of his birth rank. 

The second exception is related to the succession of Classical Athenian 
priesthoods. Succession of an Athenian priestly family, such as the family of 
Eumopidai, has drawn scholarly attention as an example of primogeniture 
in relation to the father's office.?! In the case of the Athenian priesthood, it 
seems that the deceased priest's priesthood was transmitted to the eldest son 
through inheritance.?? 

In brief, we do not find any evidence that primogeniture was not prevalent 
in Greco-Roman society. The prerogative of the eldest son in inheritance was 
not supported by Greco-Roman legal rules. Therefore, we conclude that primo- 
geniture was uncommon in the Greco-Roman world. Exceptions are found in 
the Athenian priesthood and Greek Royal succession. As Sarah Pomeroy writes, 
"Primogeniture appears only in determining succession to the throne, where 
priority is given to the eldest son born after a king's accession" in Classical and 
Hellenistic Greek society.?? In the next section, we will consider features of 
Jewish inheritance practices distinct from Greco-Roman customs (particularly, 
the institution of primogeniture). 


significant with regard to the royal successor, the order of age was also a crucial principle, 
and the eldest son normally had priority as a royal heir over his younger brothers (royal 
primogeniture). 

29 Michael Peppard, The Son of God in the Roman World: Divine Sonship in Its Social and 
Political Context (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011), 73. 

30 Tacitus, Annales, 12.25; 12.68—69. 

31  C.Hignett, A History of the Athenian Constitution to the End of the Fifth Century BC (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1952), 64—65; J.K. Davies, Athenian Propertied Families, 600-300 BC 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1971), 172-73; Kevin Clinton, “A Family of Eumolpidai 
and Kerykes Descended from Pericles,’ Hesperia 73 (2004): 39-57; William S. Bubelis, 
"Inheritance, Priesthoods and Succession in Classical Athens: The Hierophantai of the 
Eumolpidai,” in Families in the Greco-Roman World (eds. Ray Laurence, et.al; London: 
Bloomsbury, 2012), 95-105; Pomeroy, Families in Classical and Hellenistic Greece, 149-52. 

32 Bubelis, “Inheritance, Priesthoods and Succession,” 98. 

33 Pomeroy, Families in Classical and Hellenistic Greece, 53. 
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2.2 Primogeniture in Jewish Inheritance Practices 


This section will explore primogeniture (7733) in the Jewish family. It has been 
observed by scholars that the firstborn son was placed "second in rank to the 
pater familias" in terms of advantages and obligations.?^ It seems that the first- 
born son held preferential status in the Ancient Near East. Mendelsohn defines 
the position of the firstborn son in the Ancient Near Eastern family, as follows. 


We thus have evidence that the eldest brother was accorded a prefer- 
ential status not only in Nuzi, Assyria, Syria, and Palestine, but also in 
Southern and Northern Babylonia in the period between the fall of Ur 111 
and the rise of the Hammurabi empire. On the basis of the available data 
we may conclude that the preferential status of the first-born son had 
its origin and raison d'étre in semi-nomadic and predominantly agricul- 
tural societies.?5 


In the Old Testament, 132 was meant as the firstborn son, and sometimes 573 
(the eldest one) and v&^ (head or the first) also refer to the firstborn.?6 The 
titles of 511 and WN imply that the status of 722 is distinct and even higher 
than that of the younger brothers. 


2.21 Frederick E. Greenspahn and Primogeniture 

Did the first male offspring automatically become 323 (the firstborn son)? 
Otherwise, was the status of 121 assigned by one's father? This question is 
significant, since, if 121 is selected by his father, it means that ?23 cannot be 
defined as the eldest son of the family, and that primogeniture did not exist 
in ancient Jewish society. It has been argued by scholars that primogeniture 
in the OT carries some prerogatives and duties with regard to the rights of 
inheritance.?7 In recent scholarship, however, an alternative view has been 


34 E.g. I. Mendelsohn, “On the Preferential Status of the Eldest Son,’ BASOR 156 (1959): 39-40. 
40; Roland de Vaux, Ancient Israel: Its Life and Institutions (London: Darton, Longman & 
Todd, 1961), 41. 

35 Mendelsohn, “On the Preferential Status,'4o. Cf. Baruch Levine, “Firstborn,” 45. 

36 For the uses of 573 in sense of the firstborn son, see Gen 27:1, 42; 44:12. For UN, see ı Chr 
26:10-11. Von Rad also writes, "[ T]he privilege of the first-born was absolutely uncontested 
inthe ancient orient" See Gerhard von Rad, Genesis: A Commentary (trans. John H. Marks; 
OTL; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1973), 416. 

37 Cf.Job18:13; Zech 12:10. Tsevat mentions, “The size of the portion given to the firstborn (his 
normal inheritance plus a preferential portion) is not the same in the various cuneiform 
laws; but as far as we now know, usually the firstborn received twice as much as each suc- 


ceeding son, but sometimes less,’ in M. Tsevat, “b°khör,” in TDOT, vol. 2 (eds. G. Johannes 
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emerging: i.e., the status of 121 was determined by the choice of the father, 
and primogeniture according to birth rank did not exist in Jewish inheritance 
practices.99 Tikva Frymer-Kensky maintains: 


[In the ANE], the term, ‘the first-born, like the terms ‘son, ‘father; ‘broth- 
er, and ‘sister, is essentially a description of a particular juridical rela- 
tionship which may be entered into by contract as well as by birth ... the 


designation of an individual as ‘first-born’ can also be a matter of choice 
[in the OT].?? 


Frymer-Kensky concludes that the firstborn son could be appointed by the fa- 
ther's choice, and that choosing the younger over the older is attested in many 
cases in the OT. 

Frederick E. Greenspahn develops this perspective. He maintains that "the 
position of bekor was an assigned, not an automatic status, even if eldest sons 
were most likely to achieve its benefits." ^? In other words, 123 was not a status 
obtained through the first birth rank, but as a result of the father's decision. 
Greenspahn writes: 


The semantic ambiguity of the title bekor, which designates the benefi- 
ciary of whatever advantages that system had to offer, undercuts the util- 
ity of that term for demonstrating that the transmission of property and 
authority was based on automatic principles.* 


Botterweck and Helmer Ringgren; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1977), 124. Mendelsohn also 
states, "The reason for selecting a 'firstborn' was that the chosen son was by this act el- 
evated to a privileged position in the family. The eldest son was entitled to a double share 
in the inheritance of the paternal estate in Assyria, Nuzi, Palestine,’ and, as it must now 
be assumed, also in Ugarit and Alalakh ... The contemporary texts from Larsa, although 
they do not employ the technical term sıB. TA, clearly indicate that the eldest son inher- 
its a larger share (often amounting to a double portion) than do his younger brothers,” in 
Mendelsohn, “On the Preferential Status,” 39-40. 

38 Frederick E. Greenspahn, When Brothers Dwell Together: The Preeminence of Younger 
Siblings in the Hebrew Bible (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1994); Carol Bakhos, Ishmael 
on the Border: Rabbinic Portrayals of the First Arab (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 2006), 22; Julie Faith Parker, Valuable and Vulnerable: Children in the Hebrew Bible, 
Especially Elisha Cycle (Providence: Brown University Press, 2013), 52. 

39 Tikva Frymer-Kenksy, “Patriarchal Family Relationships and Near Eastern Law,’ BA 44 
(1981): 214. 

40 X Greenspahn, When Brothers Dwell Together, 59. Cf. Knoppers, “The Preferential Status,” 17. 

41  Greenspahn, When Brothers Dwell Together, 69. 
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So, the status of 722 could be transferred, as in the case of Esau's having 
sold the right of the firstborn son to Jacob (Gen 25), and one did not become 
3:3 by virtue of birth but by the appointment of one's father (or grandfather), 
as Isaac and Ephraim became 723 over Ishmael and Manasseh. Greenspahn 
also contends, "Esau was not disinherited, nor Jacob granted patria potestas. 
What was at stake was destiny, not property"? In the OT, the royal succes- 
sion of Israel seems unrelated to birth rank.*3 David, Jehoram, Rehoboam, 
Hezekiah, Manasseh, Josiah and Jehoiakim were succeeded by younger sons. In 
1 Chr 2610-11, Hosah designates Shimri (his younger son) as wx (chief) which 
may refer to the firstborn son. Greenspahn, therefore, concludes that Israel's 
system of succession and inheritance was not strictly bound to birth order 
and that the status of 132 is not automatic but could be earned or appointed.** 
Thus, the ambiguity of the concept of 523 justifies further investigation into 
the right of the firstborn son in inheritance. 


2.2.2 Primogeniture in Genesis and 1 Chronicles 

Some ambiguity is found when exploring the notion of the firstborn son in 
the OT and Jewish literature. Was the firstborn son "the first son" born to his 
father? The firstborn son can refer to “the firstborn male with the first issue 
of the womb, as such the aetiology of Levitical consecration in the Book of 
Numbers”*# with particular reference to the sacrificial law. However, it should 
be noted that, in Deut 21:17, the firstborn son is defined not in terms of “the first 
issue of the womb,” but in relation to the father (cf. Gen 49:3; Ps 78:51; 105:36).*6 
Perhaps, as Levine observes, there were two distinct definitions of the firstborn 
in ancient Israelite society: a socio-legal one and a cultic one. The socio-legal 
definition is particularly concerned with legislation regarding inheritance. So, 
in this sense, the firstborn son is “a principal heir and successor of his father 
as head of the family.’*” The second definition of the firstborn son highlights 
the biological link of the firstborn son to the mother. Arguably, this definition 
originated in “the religious significance of the first products of the procreative 


42  Greenspahn, When Brothers Dwell Together, 56. 

43 Greenspahn, When Brothers Dwell Together, 80. 

44 Greenspahn, When Brothers Dwell Together, 82. 

45 Jon D. Levenson, The Death and Resurrection of the Beloved Son: The Transformation of 
Child Sacrifice in Judaism and Christianity (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1993), 56. Cf. 
Num 3:1-13; 8:138. Cf. “Consecrate to Me every first-born son; man and beast, the first 
issue of every womb among the Israelites is Mine,” in Exod 13:2. 

46 Tsevat, “b*khör) 125; Levenson, The Death and Resurrection of the Beloved Son, 58. 

47 Levine, “Firstborn,’ 45. 
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process in human and animal life.”*® In the Patriarchal narrative, the status of 
the firstborn son is defined in relation to the paternal line, with reference to 
the father's inheritance and the succession of his family as follows. 

Some exegetes argue that the blessings to Jacob's sons in Gen 49 originated 
from the collections of tribal sayings, and that Gen 49:4 reflects a certain tribal 
offence of the Reubenites.^? However, Reuben's sexual violation in Gen 35:22 
and the curse given to him in Gen 49:3-4 are paralleled with the story of Ham's 
curse in Gen 9:20-27. As it is difficult to regard Ham's misdeed as a tribal of- 
fense, so there is no evidence to consider Reuben’s sin as a tribal violation in 
the given text.5° In Gen 49:3, Reuben is spoken of as the firstborn son of Jacob 
and the first fruits of Jacob's vigour: "the first fruit of my vigour, excelling in 
rank and excelling in power" This verse indicates that Reuben was biologi- 
cally the eldest son of Jacob, and the firstborn son clearly held higher status 
than his younger brothers. However, Jacob's favour is taken away from Reuben 
(Gen 49:3-4). In Exod 6:14; Num 1:20, 26:5, Reuben is nominated as the firstborn 
son of Israel, and listed in the first place in all the tribes of Israel. However, 
the tribe of Reuben does not have leadership of Israel, and rulership is con- 
ferred upon the tribe of Judah: particularly, *your father's sons [Judah's broth- 
ers] shall bow down before you [Judah],” in Gen 49:8 and “a ruler came from 
him [Judah],” in 1 Chr 5:2. It is probable that supplanting Reuben's birthright 
in Genesis reflects the political decline of the tribe of Reuben.?! Nonetheless, 
Reuben is still addressed as the firstborn son of Jacob (or Israel) in Gen 35:23; 
36:15; 46:8; 49:3; Exod 6:14; Num 1:20; 26:5; 1 Chr 5:1. In 4Q252 Iv (a commentary 
on Genesis 49:3-4), Reuben is also addressed as Jacob's firstborn son (124), 
the first fruit of Jacob's manhood, pre-eminent in stature and pre-eminent in 
strength. In T.Jacob 5:3, Reuben is also designated as the firstborn son. These 
verses denote that, in the biblical and extra-canonical literature, Reuben was 
called 323 even after Reuben was deprived of his birthright. 

In Gen 48:22, Joseph was assigned a larger portion than his brothers, and 
so Joseph may have been bestowed a special privilege as the firstborn son by 
Jacob.5? In Gen 49:26, Jacob blesses Joseph as follows: “The blessings of your 
father are stronger than the blessings of the eternal mountains, the boun- 


48 Gershon Brin, Studies in Biblical Law: From the Hebrew Bible to the Dead Sea Scrolls (trans. 
Jonathan Chipman; JSOTSup 176; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1994), 212-13. 

49 Eg. John Skinner A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Genesis (1cc; New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1910), 515. 

50 X Victor P. Hamilton, The Book of Genesis: Chapters 18-50 (NICOT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1995), 647—48. 

51 EM. Cross, "Reuben, Firstborn of Jacob,” Zaw 100 (1988): 46-65. 

52 So, Knoppers, “The Preferential Status,” 119. Cf. 1 Chr 5:1. 
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ties of the everlasting hills; may they be on the head of Joseph, on the brow 
of him who was set apart from his brothers." In this blessing, the preferen- 
tial portion is given to Joseph. Furthermore, Joseph's portion is increased by 
Jacob's blessing to Manasseh and Ephraim (Gen 48:6). In other words, through 
Jacob's blessings to Joseph's two sons (Manasseh and Ephraim), Joseph may be 
given the double portion that is the prerogative of the firstborn son.5? 
Nonetheless, the title of the firstborn son is still retained by Reuben (49:3). So, 
in this story, the right of the firstborn son is transferred to Joseph, but the title 
of the firstborn son is determined by the order of age. 

In Gen 41:51 and 4824, 18, Manasseh is entitled 523 according to his birth 
rank. However, Jacob laid his right hand on Ephraim (Joseph's younger son), 
and Joseph intervenes in Jacob's blessing to Manasseh and Ephraim: "Not so. 
My father! Since this one [Manasseh] is the firstborn, put your right hand on 
his head” (Gen 48:18). This may show that it was a normal expectation that the 
eldest son became a successor of the family, and the same point also seems to 
be implied in Gen 49:3-9.°* 

In Gen 48:19, Jacob said that the younger (Ephraim) would be 573 (greater) 
than the elder brother, Manasseh. 573 (the greater) refers to the eldest brother 
in brotherly relationship. This suggests that the birthright was transferred to 
Ephraim. That is, it seems that Ephraim is designated as the eldest son through 
Jacob's blessing.5> Brevard Childs insightfully states, “He [Joseph] does not 
form the part of the triad [Abraham, Isaac and Jacob] to whom the promise 
of the land and posterity is given, rather he becomes the first (Gen 50:24) to 
whom the promise to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob is reiterated."56 So, Joseph is 
the bearer of the promise given to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in Genesis. In 
Deut 33:13-15, Moses gives the blessing of material prosperity to Joseph and 
his land. In Deut 33:16b, Moses also says, “May these [blessings] come upon the 
head of Joseph, on the blow of the prince among his brothers." In Deut 3327, 
Moses blesses the tribe of Joseph: “A Firstborn bull, majesty is his [Joseph].” 
The image of a firstborn bull is connected to militant images: “His horns are 
the horns of a wild ox; with them he gores the peoples, driving them to the 


53 Sara Japhet, 1&11 Chronicles: A Commentary (OTL; Philadelphia: wJK, 1993), 133. 

54 Contra Greenspahn, When Brothers Dwell together, 121. 

55  InJergrg Ephraim is addressed as the firstborn son of God: “For I have become a father to 
Israel, and Ephraim is my firstborn.” This story may also reflect that the tribe of Ephraim 
outranked the tribe of Manasseh in ancient Israel. Von Rad observes, “Obviously the more 
centrally located tribe of Ephraim had politically surpassed the fraternal tribe Manasseh. 
Our narrative will also make mysterious allusions to that fact.” See von Rad, Genesis, 413. 

56 Brevard Childs, Introduction to the Old Testament as Scripture (Minneapolis: Fortress, 


1973), 156. 
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ends of the earth" (33:17ab). This blessing has some similarities with the bless- 
ing of Jacob in Gen 49:22-26. In the blessing, Jacob speaks of prosperity in 
Gen 49:22 and military blessings in 49:23. In Deut 33:13-17, Moses also blesses 
Joseph with the best ones that are highlighted by the six-fold “with the best of" 
in Deut 33:13-16. In Deut 33:16, Joseph is “upon the forehead of the foremost of 
his brothers." This privilege goes to both Ephraim and Manasseh, but Ephraim 
will have primacy over Manasseh (33:17b). Joseph is likened to “a firstborn bull,” 
and the image of the firstborn is juxtaposed with the images of divine favour 
(33:6a), Joseph's primacy over other brothers (33:16b), and majesty (33:17). 
Furthermore, Joseph is not merely the firstborn son, but also a bull that gores 
the nations. This image of the firstborn evokes that the right of the firstborn 
son is transferred to Joseph (Gen 48:22; 49:26; 1 Chr 5:1). 

In Gen 38:6-7 (cf. 1 Chr 2:3), Judah's eldest son, Er, is spoken of as 121 (the 
firstborn son), however, he is killed by YHwu because he was evil in the sight 
of YHWH (38:7). In 1 Chr 2:3, Judah's 323 is still Er in spite of his misdeeds, 
although the successor of Judah’s family was Perez. This case also denotes that 
the title of the firstborn son (223) is determined by birth rank. 

In 1 Chr 5:1-2,57 Reuben is still addressed as the firstborn son of Israel, but 
also the right of the firstborn son was transferred to Joseph in 1 Chr 52-2, 
even though Judah had grown mighty among his brothers and had become a 
leader5? Two themes in 1 and 2 Chronicles are the kingship of the Davidic line 
and the Temple.5? H.G.M. Williamson notes that Chronicles does not simply 
stress the legitimacy of the Southern monarchy, but includes both Southern 
and Northern kingdoms to the whole Israel.6° Manfred Oeming develops 
this argument through his study on genealogy in 1 Chr 1-9. In Chronicles, the 
true Israel is defined as the nation who obeys the Law and participates in the 
Jerusalem cult. Jerusalem is the true centre of Israel, and the Northern tribes 
could belong to the true Israel (das wahre Israel) through participation in the 
Jerusalem cult.°! Therefore, it is highly probable that the author of Chronicles 


57 The composition and purpose of Chronicles have been highly disputed. E.g., Martin Noth, 
Überlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 
1943); Frank M. Cross, “A Reconstruction of the Judean Restoration,’ JBL 94 (1975): 4-18; 
Sara Japhet, "The Supposed Common Authorship of Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah 
Investigated Anew,” VT 19 (1968): 330-71. 

58 Contra Greenspahn’s observation in When Brothers dwell together, 58-59. 

59 See David N. Freedman, "The Chronicler's Purpose,” CBQ 23 (1961): 432-42. 

60  H.G.M. Williamson, Israel in the Books of Chronicles (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press), 1977. 

61 Manfred Oeming, Das wahre Israel: die “genealogische Vorhalle"1 Chronik 1-9 (BWANT 128; 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1990). See also J. Kegler, "Prophetengestalten im Deuteronomisti- 
schen Geschichtswerk und in den Chronikbüchern. Ein Beitrag zur Kompositions-und 
Redaktionsgeschichte der Chronikbücher" zAw 105 (1993): 481-97. 
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did not intend to exclude the northern tribes from the whole of Israel in 
1 and 2 Chronicles. In this context, Reuben is addressed as the firstborn son 
of Israel, even though the right of the firstborn son was transferred to Joseph. 
Particularly, Reuben’s status as the firstborn son is stressed by the six-fold reit- 
eration of 323 and its cognate words.®? Accordingly, as Greenspahn concedes, 
Reuben is identified as 121, “even after claiming that he had lost the bekora 
[the right of the firstborn son].’%® On the other hand, Judah takes posses- 
sion of the kingship of Israel in 1 Chr 5:1-2.°* Thus, it seems that the author 
of Chronicles distinguishes the right of the firstborn son from the kingship of 
Israel in 1 Chr 53-2. 

We can understand the next three points from this passage (1 Chr 53-2). 
Firstly, it seems that the title of 732 is assigned by birth rank. So, the title of 
the firstborn son is retained by Reuben in the OT and Jewish literature, even 
though it is simply nominal.® Secondly, the right of the firstborn son is trans- 
ferred to Joseph and the kingship is given to Judah. Therefore, it seems that 
the title of 191 was determined by the order of age, but that the right of the 
firstborn son could be transferred to a younger brother (see also 4Q252 1v). 
However, the kingship of Israel is distinguished from the right of the firstborn 
son in 1 Chr 5:2 (cf. Gen 49:10: "The scepter shall not depart from Judah ... the 
obedience of the peoples is his"). Thirdly, the underlying political motivations 
in 1 Chr 53-2 are unclear, but it seems that the author of Chronicles follows 
the depictions of Jacob's blessing to Reuben, Judah and Joseph in Gen 48-49. 

It is difficult to come to a conclusion regarding the concept of primogeni- 
ture through historically nuanced documents. However, it seems that the right 
of the firstborn son could be transferred to his brothers as a result of the fa- 
ther's decision.99 Yet, the title of the firstborn son (123) was normally nomi- 
nated according to chronological order.9" Even after deprival of his birthright, 


62 Japhet, r&11 Chronicles, 132. 

63 Greenspahn, When Brothers dwell together, 123. However, he also argues on the basis of 
the syntactical awkwardness in 1 Chr 531-3 that “the account of Reuben's losing the bekora 
has been inserted into a list of his descendants which identified him as Israel's bekor. Yet, 
it was no wonder to Jews that the title of the firstborn son was retained by the first male 
offspring, even after dispossessing bekora." 

64 Cf. Josephus, Ant 7.14.8. 

65 This is also confirmed in Sifre to Deut. 2.3.2. 

66 This study will separately deal with the story of Jacob and Esau in detail in the next 
chapter. 

67 X Anderson and Knoppers espouse this view. See B.A. Anderson, "The Inversion of the 
Birth Order and the Title of the Firstborn Son,’ VT 60 (2010): 655-58; Gary N. Knoppers, 
"The Preferential Status of the Eldest Son Revoked?" in Rethinking the Foundations: 
Historiography in the Ancient World and in the Bible, Essays in Honour of John Van Seters 
(BZAW 294; ed. S.L. McKenzie, et.al; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2000), 115-26. Cf. Raymond 
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the eldest was still addressed as ^23 in the OT. In addition, the right of 
the firstborn son in Jacob's family was not related to the rulership of Israel, 
because the right of the firstborn son in Jacob's family was transferred 
to Joseph and the rulership was conferred upon Judah in Gen 49:10 and 
1 Chr 5:2. Conversely, Gen 43:33 explicitly connects the firstborn son (223) to the 
birthright (the firstborn son according to the birthright). So, in this verse, the 
eldest son (723) is the one who holds the birthright. Yet, one of the recurring 
features of OT narratives is that family relations were troubled. Consequently, 
it is not easy to conclude whether, in OT narratives, the situations where a 
younger brother is designated as a principal heir were conventional or anoma- 
lous. Before any definitive position can be arrived at, further analysis of the 
Deuteronomic legal rules on the right of the firstborn son and the later inter- 
pretations of the Law needs to be made. 


2.2.3 Primogeniture in Deuteronomic Family Law and Its Later 
Interpretations 

In ancient Israelite society, postmortem division of the father's property was 
procedural and practised according to the rules of Torah.9? Three possibilities 
were proposed in Israelite inheritance practices.9? Firstly, the brothers could 
split up the family, and divide up the father's property into portions. Secondly, 
some brothers could be excluded from the inheritance of the father's property. 
The third possibility is a minimal division. The brothers could reside in the fa- 
ther's estate instead of partitioning the property (e.g., Deut 25:5).7? In this case, 
the eldest brother had leadership of the whole family. However, as Westbrook 


Westbrook, Property and the Family in Biblical Law (JSOTSup n3; Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic, 1991), 137. In 1 Chr 26:10, Hosah, a Korahite, designated his son Shimri as the 
chief although he was not the firstborn. In this verse, the head (the status of the firstborn) 
is designated by the father's decision, not biologically determined. However, we should 
point out that 1 Chr 26:10b states that Shimri was not 721. In other words, the status as a 
successor of the family is designated by the father, but it would appear that the normal 
expectation was that the firstborn son is nominated to the principal heir and the leader 
of his brothers. 

68  InJewish inheritance practices, inheritance could not move from one tribe to another 
tribe. See Num 36:7; B.Bathra 112a. Sir 22:23 may denote that a non-family member could 
share in the inheritance of a neighbor: "Gain the trust of your neighbor in his poverty, so 
that you may rejoice with him in his prosperity. Stand by him in time of distress, so that 
you may share with him in inheritance.’ However, the priority in matters of inheritance is 
given to the family members. See de Vaux, Ancient Israel, 113-17. 

69 S. Bendor, The Social Structure of Ancient Israel: The Institution of the Family (Beit ab) from 
the Settlement to the end of the Monarchy (JBS 7; Jerusalem: Simor, 1996), 171. 

70 Cf. David Daube, "Consortium in Roman and Hebrew Law,” The Juridical Review 72 (1950): 
71-91. 
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observes, undivided inheritance was adopted when the division of the in- 
heritance was postponed due to financial or economic factors."! In Talmudic 
literature, there are some references to brothers who co-owned the father's 
estate, but this seemed to be temporary until the estate was partitioned.’? 
Greenspahn writes that, in some cases, property was shared and co-owned by 
brothers,’? but permanent co-ownership of property between brothers was 
not a Jewish convention. So, the existence of joint-inheritance in ancient Israel 
and the Talmudic period lacks evidence. 

In the ANE, primogeniture was widespread in contrast to Greenspahn's 
arguments."^ The family in the ANE was "patrilocal in residence" and "patripo- 
testal in authority," and was a large extended family, which meant that "all the 
sons stay together in one household with the father, who remains the undis- 
puted head of the family until his death."5 When the father died, the firstborn 
son assumed the position of the head of the family.’® 

Like the ANE law, Deut 2115-17 also protects the rights of the firstborn son 
in inheritance. In Deut 21:15-17, the Legal rule limits the authority of the male 
head of household with regard to the rights of dependent members in the fam- 
ily, and forbids arbitrary distribution of the eldest son's portion to the younger 
son, and seeks to safeguard the right of the eldest son and further, the rights 
of the hated wife.77 533 in Deut 21:15-17 is defined as the first issue of his pro- 
creative power (the firstborn male offspring of the father) and the right of the 
firstborn son is his (77132 YAWN, 21:17). Even though he is the son of the hated 
wife, the eldest son should receive a double share of all according to the right 
of the firstborn son. In this inheritance regulation, the position of the firstborn 
son is not designated by the father, but automatically nominated by birth rank. 
In this legal rule, the firstborn son is the special heir who could possess the 


71 Westbrook, Property and Family in Biblical Law, 120. He also writes, “The co-heirship of 
brothers ended up with division of the inheritance. Ideally, this would take place by 
mutual consent, as in the case of Abraham and Lot,’ in Westbrook, Property and Family 
in Biblical Law, 140. 

72 Heinrich W. Guggenheimer, The Jerusalem Talmud Fourth Order: Neziqin Tractates Bava 
Qamma, Bava Mesia, and Bava Batra (SJ 45; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2008), 663-64. 

73 Greenspahn, When Brothers Dwell Together, 81. 

74 Cf. Frymer-Kenksy, “Patriarchal Family Relationships and Near Eastern Law,’ 209-14. 
Gershon Brin also notes that the double portion for the firstborn son was frequently 
found in the ANE (e.g., Larsa, Nuzi and Mari), in Brin, Studies in Biblical Law, 240-1. See 
also Jack R. Lundbom, Deuteronomy: A Commentary (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2013), 603. 

75 Frymer-Kenksy, “Patriarchal Family Relationships and Near Eastern Law,” 210. 

76 Frymer-Kensky, “Patriarchal Family Relationships and Near Eastern Law,” 211. 

77 Pressler, The View of Women, 15-6; Jack Lundbom, Deuteronomy: A Commentary (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003), 602. 
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double portion of the father's inheritance, and is defined according to birth 
order just like the firstlings in the cultic offering. The expression "in preference 
to (orin front of)" in Deut 21:16 also implies that the prerogative of the firstborn 
son is related to his primary position over his siblings in matters of inheritance. 
That is, the sons of the beloved wife could not have priority over the firstborn 
son in matters of inheritance. This regulation also underscores the significance 
of the firstborn status “by firmly tying this position to birthright.’”8 Double por- 
tion is occasionally referenced in the OT (e.g., Elisha's portion from Elijah in 
2 Kgs 2:9; and Joseph’s portion in Gen 48:5, 22), and it is highly probable that 
the double portion in Gen 48 and 2 Kings 2:9 are linked with the portion for 
the firstborn son. Double portion (DW), perhaps, refers to the two-third por- 
tion according to Zech 13:8.7? However, some later interpretations read double 
portion (0°1w) as two portions.®° Perhaps, the double portion was not math- 
ematically understood, and it is hard to determine the actual size of the por- 
tion on the basis of extant documents. Yet, the clear point in the given text is, 
as Levine observes, that a father should have acknowledged his firstborn son 
as his principal heir.®! 

The firstborn son is referenced in the context of Deut 25:6 with regard to the 
Levirate marriage. The brother of the deceased should be married to the widow 
of the deceased and take care of her (25:5).8? If the brother was not married, 
the firstborn son should be both his son and the son of the deceased brother 
(cf. Ruth 4:21).83 The eldest son of the widow and her deceased husband shall 
succeed (np) the deceased brother's name. Thus in this law, the firstborn son 
is the principal heir of the family of the deceased. As Jack Lundbom notes, 
“name” is associated with inheritance.’ In this sense, the firstborn is the suc- 
cessor of the name of the deceased and a principal heir of the inheritance.95 
Wiping out a name (nnn) in Deut 25:6 may indicate a kind of curse in ancient 


78 Knoppers, "The Preferential Status,” 117. 

79 Paul Watson, “A Note on the ‘Double Portion’ of Deuteronomy 21:17 and 2 Kings 2:9,’ ResQ 
9 (1965): 70-75. 

80 See BBathra n8b; Philo, Spec Leg 2.130; Josephus, Ant 4.249. Cf. Sir 12:4-5. See Brin, Studies 
in Biblical Law, 242—244. 

81 Baruch Levine, “Firstborn,” 45. See also Pressler, The View of Women, 16. 

82 Cf BBathra 108b, "Surely, levirate marriage only takes place where there is no son, but 
where there is a son there is no levirate marriage." 

83 Lundbom, Deuteronomy, 708. 

84 See b.Yebam 24a. Lundbom, 708. Cf. Josephus, Ant 4.254. 

85 Peter C. Craigie, The Book of Deuteronomy (N1coT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1976), 314. 
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Jewish society (cf. Ps 9:5; 10933; Judg 21:7).86 Therefore, in Deuteronomic family 
law, 323 refers to the first male offspring and is determined by birth rank. 

Nevertheless, Greenspahn claims, “Deuteronomy’s treatment of inheritance 
is better understood as reflecting that book's general interest in protecting the 
weak and the vulnerable.”®’ In this vein, he argues that Deut 2115-17 does not 
represent actual Jewish inheritance practices: 


[T]hislaw protects an unloved mother by limiting her husband's power ... 
favouritism had previously played a role in the bestowal of that status. At 
the same time, the regulation implicitly allows that practice to continue, 
but only within certain limits.88 


So, we will examine whether Greenspahn's view is evidenced by Jewish au- 
thors in the Second Temple period and the Talmudic era. In Spec Leg 2.133-34, 
Philo explains primogeniture in Jewish inheritance practices as follows: 


The eldest son (npeoßötarog) does not share equally with his younger 
brothers, but is adjudged a double portion. The one reason for the pre- 
rogative of the eldest son is that his parents who before but man and 
wife, owe to the first-born the fact that they have later become father 
and mother. Another is their firstborn who began to use these names in 
addressing his parents. The third reason is the most important, that what 
was before their birth a house of barren stock has become fruitful for the 
preservation of the human race, a preservation which is sown in marriage 
and fructified in the birth of children, starting with the eldest. 


Loeb Translation 


Philo does not understand Deut 21:15-17 as a legal rule to protect the weak. 
Rather, he considers Deut 21:15-17 as a universal regulation of the Jewish family 
and of inheritance. In Spec Leg 2.124-39, Philo elucidates Jewish inheritance 


86 As Bendor observes, "It is well known that a name is not merely a means of identifying 
and remembering a person. A given name is charged with considerable emotional weight; 
it implies the circumstances of a person's birth, and may at times leave its imprint on 
his life. The name is also connected to the remembrance, the offspring, and the kinship 
group,” in Bendor, The Social Structure of Ancient Israel, 124. Cf. Gen 48:16b: “and in them 
let my name be perpetuated and the name of my ancestors Abraham and Isaac." 

87  Greenspahn, When Brothers Dwell Together, 57. 

88 Greenspahn, When Brothers Dwell Together, 58. 
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practices,®° and, in Spec Leg 2.133-34, he states that primogeniture was gen- 
erally exercised in the Jewish family. In this verse, Philo describes how the 
biologically eldest son (pecBitato¢) should take possession of the double 
portion as a principal heir and the right of the eldest son is not determined 
by paternal decision, but is given according to birth rank. Thus, in Philo, the 
eldest son (npeoßüraros) has priority (npeoßeia) in inheritance. The son of 
the discarded wife should also receive the privilege of the double portion 
(Spec Leg 2.139). Philo writes that the eldest son's privilege equalises the divi- 
sion between brothers, because the sons of the beloved wife already enjoyed 
the father's favour as their portions when the father was alive (Spec Leg 2.139). 
In this verse, it seems that Philo justifies the reason for unequal inheritance 
practices in Jewish families since Gentile readers were familiar with equal por- 
tions between brothers. Therefore, it seems that Spec Leg 2.133-34 reflects ac- 
tual practices of primogeniture in Alexandrian Jewish society. 

Philo sometimes allegorises the practices of primogeniture but it is certain 
that the allegories are based upon actual practices of primogeniture in Jewish 
families.?? In Sacr 20, Philo states that the chief honour and rights belong to 
no one else but to the eldest son (npwrötoxog) alone and that we love pleasure 
and hate virtue. That is, the hated wife symbolises virtue and the beloved wife 
signifies pleasure. Similarly, in Sobr 23, Philo writes that the beloved wife is a 
symbol of pleasure and the hated wife refers to prudence. The son of the hated 
wife is an emblem of the lover of pleasure and the son of the hated wife rep- 
resents the lover of virtue (Sobr 24). However, there is little evidence in Philo’s 
writings that Deut 21:15-17 is concerned with protecting the right of the weak 
and that the principal heir was determined by the father's will. 

In Ant 4.249-50, Josephus also states that the right of the firstborn 
son should not be assigned to the younger son. Josephus does not understand 
Deut 2115-17 as the law for the weak, and rather literally reads and applies 
the legal rule. The right of the firstborn son is a double share of the father's 
inheritance, and the firstborn son deserves to take possession of the double 


89 Philo writes that sons have priority over daughters in inheritance since men take pre- 
cedence over women in nature: "The heirs of parents are to be sons, and if no sons, 
then daughters (Spec Leg 2.124) Yet, if virgins are left without a dower and not granted 
anything from their parents, they deserve to equally inherit their shares with the males 
(Spec Leg 2.125). If the deceased father did not leave children or brothers, the succession 
passed to the uncles on the father's side or to the aunts if there were no uncle, and then to 
the next nearest kinsfolk (Spec Leg 2.127). 

90 Philo’ allegories are based upon the literal meaning of the Bible. See Peder Borgen, 
“Philo,” in ABD (New York: Doubleday, 1991), 338; Jutta Leonhardt-Balzer, “Jewish Worship 
and Universal Identity in Philo of Alexandria,” in Jewish Identity in the Greco-Roman World 
(eds. Jörg Frey, Daniel Schwartz and S. Gripentrog; AGJU 71; Leiden: Brill, 2007), 43. 
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share. The right of the firstborn son is defined according to birth rank, and the 
firstborn son is treated as a principal heir in this verse.?! Therefore, Philo and 
Josephus reveal that primogeniture was actually exercised in the Jewish family. 

Several aspects of families and inheritance in the Second Temple period 
were changed in the Talmudic era. For example, matrilineal aspects of succes- 
sion in the Second Temple period are minimised in contrast to the Talmudic 
era. In the rabbinic literature, the child of a Gentile mother and a Jewish father 
was a Gentile, and the child of a Jewish mother and a Gentile father was a 
Jew. However, the matrilineal principle of succession is not found in Second 
Temple literature.?? 

Yet, the Talmudic tradition does not give an account of significant changes 
in the status of the eldest son in family and inheritance practices. In the rab- 
binic tradition, while the rights and status of the firstborn son are specified, 
primogeniture continued to be protected by rabbinic interpretations. The con- 
cept of the firstborn son is strictly distinguished with regard to nbi» $22 (the 
firstborn son with respect to inheritance) and 173% 1122 (the firstborn son with 
respect to redemption from a priest), in Bekoroth 46a: "There is one who is 
[counted as] a firstborn [with respect to] inheritance but not with respect to 
redemption by a priest; a firstborn with respect to redemption from a priest 
but not a firstborn [with respect] to inheritance.’ If one who did not have chil- 
dren before married a freed woman who had given birth to a son, the son was 
reckoned as the firstborn son with respect to inheritance, but not as the first- 
born with respect to redemption by a priest (Bekoroth 47a). If the woman was 
a proselyte and gave birth to a son when she was a heathen, the son was not 
considered as the firstborn son (1122) with respect to redemption by a priest, 
but with respect to inheritance (Yev 62a).?? Yet, if she became a proselyte when 
pregnant, the son was the firstborn (1121) with reference to redemption by a 


91 In Ant 4.254-55, when Josephus explains the levirate marriage, the right of the firstborn 
son is not stressed. Josephus states, "Calling the child that is born by the name of the 
one who died, she should raise him as successor to the inheritance,” and it seems that 
Josephus employs the reading of Lxx Deut 25:16 or another tradition than MT Deut 25:16 
in this verse. However, the reason for the omission of the right of the firstborn son is 
uncertain. Josephus specifically states the legal rules of the levirate marriage and the pun- 
ishment for the brothers of the deceased brother, if the brothers eschewed marriage with 
the deceased brother's wife. Josephus writes that the levirate was coined to prevent the 
property of the deceased brothers from passing to another family. See Louis H. Feldman, 
trans., Flavius Josephus: Judean Antiquities 1-4 (FJTC 3; Leiden: Brill, 2000), 428. 

92 Shaye J.D. Cohen, The Beginnings of Jewishness: Boundaries, Varieties, Uncertainties (HCS 
31; Berkeley: University of California Press, 1999), 273. 

93 Levine, “Firstborn,’47. 
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priest (Bekoroth 47b).9^ In Bekoroth 47b, the firstborn in respect of inheritance 
is defined by the paternal line (the first fruits of his vigour). The firstborn as 
regards redemption by a priest is associated with the maternal line (opening 
the mother's womb). Therefore, 1123 refers to the first male offspring, and was 
not designated by the father's will. 

The complex and detailed legal expositions described in the rabbinic tradi- 
tion?5 imply that the determination of the firstborn son in terms of inheritance 
and redemption was significant in Jewish life. Yet, despite the complexity of 
the determination of the firstborn son, one clear principle is found: the first- 
born son is determined by the chronological order, and the right of the first- 
born son is protected by the rabbinic tradition as shown below. In B.Bathra 
123a, Reuben was the firstborn son of Israel, and his rights of the firstborn son 
were transferred to the sons of Joseph. However, Joseph was not reckoned in 
the genealogy of the firstborn son. In other words, the rights of the firstborn 
son could be removed from Reuben to Joseph, but rabbis interpreted that the 
title of the firstborn son in the genealogy was still Reuben's. This denotes that 
the birthright could be transferred by the father's decision, but that the title 
of the firstborn son in the genealogy was determined by chronological order. 
Yet, transferring the birthright to other sons by a paternal decision was rare in 
Jewish inheritance practices.% 

In B.Bathra 130b, the father cannot make the son of the beloved the first- 
born, and transferring the birthright is forbidden in this verse. B.Bathra 126b 
also writes, “One who says, ‘my firstborn [7123] X shall not take a double 
portion, ... did not say anything since he stipulated against what is written in 
the Torah.” This verse implies that “1122” is not designated by a paternal deci- 
sion but refers to the chronological order. This verse also denotes that a fa- 
ther's inheritance should be practised according to what is prescribed by the 
Torah. Furthermore, if the father partitions his property into equal portions 
for his sons, his testaments could be illegitimate. The firstborn son should pos- 
sess double portions as principal heir and this rule was ordained according to 
Torah. Thus, the right of the firstborn son as a principal heir was supported by 
the rabbinic tradition. Therefore, the eldest son generally received the double 
portion of the father's inheritance as a principal heir according to birth rank.9” 


94 On the other hand, if one already had a son and married a proselyte woman who had 
never given birth, the son is the firstborn son to be redeemed by a priest, but not the first- 
born son with reference to inheritance (Bekoroth 47a). 

95 For another case of the determination of the firstborn son, see Bekoroth 48b—49b. 

96 Guggenheimer, The Jerusalem Talmud, Fourth Order, 669. 

97 Also see B.Bathra 133b. 
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Talmudic literature does not understand Deut 21:15-17 as a law to protect the 
right of the weak, but as an actual regulation in matters of inheritance. 

Exceptionally, in B.Bathra 126a, Rabbi La declared that the right of the first- 
born son is equal to that of the brothers. Rabbi La's opposing opinion may 
reflect some intra-disputes on primogeniture in Jewish society. However, Rabbi 
La's view seems to be a minority view in the context of B.Bathra 126a. Rather, 
a majority of rabbis in the Talmudic literature espouses primogeniture. Rabbi 
La's view is disputed by other Rabbis in the same paragraph of the halahka. For 
instance, Rabbi Haggai states that, if a father equally distributes his property 
to his sons, this declaration is an erroneous action. Rabbi Eliezer also argues 
that the action of the father cannot be permitted. So, we can infer that primo- 
geniture was exercised in many cases despite intra-Jewish disputes. In other 
words, the eldest male offspring received a double portion in inheritance. If 
a father bequeathed to his firstborn son less than a double portion of his in- 
heritance, the testament was regarded as illegitimate by a majority of rabbinic 
interpretations. Thus, the right of the firstborn son was protected by the rab- 
binic interpretations. 

Yet, we find some exceptions. Firstly, the firstborn son did not take a dou- 
ble portion for expected future income, and the prospective income was 
equally distributed to sons and daughters (B.Bathra 125b; Babli Bekoroth 52b; 
Sifre Deut. 217). The double portion of the firstborn son was applied only to the 
existing property (the father's property at his death). Likewise, the firstborn son 
did not take a double portion in a loan (B.Bathra 124b). Secondly, the rabbinic 
tradition strictly divides inheritance with the father's gift (B.Bathra 156a).°° 
The firstborn holds priority for the father's inheritance. However, if the fa- 
ther makes a will to equally distribute his property to his sons in the form of 
a testamentary gift, the father's testament is legitimate (B.Bathra 146b).9? In 
other words, offering a gift to one's offspring could be a voluntary action, but 
inheritance should be exercised by the Torah.!?? Thirdly, the firstborn takes 
a double portion of the father's inheritance, but does not take a double por- 
tion of the mother's estate.!°! This shows that the right of the firstborn son 
in inheritance was conferred through the paternal line, not through the 
maternal line. 


98 Deed of gift by a father is also found in P.Yadin 19. 

99  CfGen25:5-6. 

100 Guggenheimer, The Jerusalem Talmud, Fourth Order, 665. For reciprocal aspects of gift, 
see Seth Schwartz, Were the Jews a Mediterranean Society?: Reciprocity and Solidarity in 
Ancient Judaism (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2010), 127-28. 

101 Bekoroth 51b. 
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Therefore, in Deuteronomic family law and its later interpretations, the pre- 
rogatives and status of the firstborn son were fixed according to birth rank.!9? 
Greenspahn writes, "Where a single individual did receive more than others, 
it is not at all clear how that person was selected.”!03 However, the interpreta- 
tions of Deuteronomic family law by later Jewish authors enable us to con- 
clude that primogeniture was actually exercised in ancient Jewish society, 
and that the principal heir was normally determined by birth rank. One of 
Greenspahn's problems is that he does not provide evidence to support his 
claim in Jewish biblical interpretations. Alternatively, it is evidenced that, 
at least in the Second Temple period and the Talmudic period, the preroga- 
tive of the firstborn son in matter of inheritance was protected according to 
Deuteronomic family law. Exceptionally, it was legitimate that the father could 
assign additional portions to his preferred children in the form of a testamen- 
tary gift in rabbinic interpretations. Thus, we conclude that primogeniture ex- 
isted in the Second Temple period and the Talmudic era. 


2.2.4 Conclusion 

This section has attempted to specifically answer the question as to whether 
primogeniture existed in ancient Jewish society. A recurring motif of choosing 
the younger son over the older son in OT narratives does not demonstrate that 
primogeniture did not exist in ancient Israel. In OT narratives, the right of the 
firstborn son could be transferred to younger brothers, but the title of 122 was 
retained by the eldest son. However, OT narratives show that family relations 
were often in conflict, and this feature of OT narratives makes it problematic 
to come to a conclusion about the absence or existence of primogeniture in 
Israelite culture. Alternatively, Deuteronomic family law and its later interpre- 
tations provide clearer evidence as to whether primogeniture was practised in 
ancient Jewish society, at least in the Second Temple period and the Talmudic 
era. In several OT narratives, the right of the firstborn son was transferred from 
the firstborn male offspring to a younger child, but in Deuteronomic family 
law, the right of the biological firstborn son is protected. Philo and Josephus 
show that primogeniture was actually practised by Jewish families according 
to Deut 21:15-17. Rabbinic literature also offers detailed regulations to endorse 
the prerogative of the first male offspring. Therefore, we conclude that pri- 
mogeniture existed in the Jewish family, at least in the Second Temple period 
and the Talmudic era. In these eras, the status and rights of the firstborn son 


102 SeealsoDvora E. Weisberg, Levirate Marriage and the Family in Ancient Judaism (Waltham: 
Brandeis University Press, 2009), 109-11. 
103 Greenspahn, When Brothers Dwell Together, 81. 
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generally were determined by birth rank, contrary to Frederick Greenspahn's 
view. The firstborn son was not socially determined but was customarily nomi- 
nated by order of birth irrespective of his own merits or qualifications in the 
Second Temple period and the Talmudic era. In contrast to Greco-Roman fami- 
lies, the right of the firstborn son in matters of inheritance was protected by 
Deuteronomic legal rules. Thus, the biologically firstborn son in Jewish fami- 
lies was a principal heir and successor of the father's family who had a distinct 
status and privilege compared to his younger brothers. We should also bear in 
mind that the concept of the firstborn son was defined in respect of patrilin- 
eage insofar as it is related to inheritance. Therefore, in the Jewish family, 133/ 
Tpwtdotoxos was the eldest son of the father by birth order and the one who 
held privileges and special rights in inheritance. 


2.3 The Firstborn in the Jewish Cultic Setting 


In this section, we will investigate the notions of offering of the firstlings. Cultic 
uses of 323 (LXX: npwtótoxoç) denote that Israelites imposed a special religious 
significance upon their firstborn. Cultic offering of firstlings were not merely 
a Jewish custom, but we can trace the existence of similar sacrifices in various 
pagan settings. For instance, first fruits were offered to the gods in classical 
Athens (e.g., Xenophon, Oeconomicus 5.10).19* Let us specifically consider the 
concept of offering firstlings in the OT and Jewish literature. 


2.31 The Firstborn in the Story of Cain and Abel (Gen 4:4) 
Some scholars understand the story of Cain and Abel as a conflict story be- 
tween crop farmers (Cain) and shepherds (Abel), and claim that the story 


104 See Greshon Brin, Studies in Biblical Law: From the Hebrew Bible to the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(trans. Jonathan Chipman; JSOTSup 176; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1994), 181. 
Jon Levenson notes that burnt offering of the firstborn son was practised in ancient 
Canaanite customs. See Jon D. Levenson, The Death and Resurrection of the Beloved 
Son: The Transformation of Child Sacrifice in Judaism and Christianity (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1993), 18-24. He says, “[T]he distance between ancient Israel and its 
Canaanite cousins on this point [sacrifice of the firstborn son] was not so great as the 
heated prophetic critique suggests" Cf. Levenson, The Death and Resurrection of the 
Beloved Son, 36—7. However, it is unclear whether the ancient Canaanite customs were 
linked with the Jewish cultic offering of the firstborn. The offering of the firstborn son in 
the OT is not explicitly related to the sacrifice of the firstborn son. Reference to "Ton" 
(redeem) in Exod 34:20 denotes that the firstborn of human son was exempted from the 
sacrifice. Cf. R.W.L. Moberly, At the mountain of God: Story and Theology in Exodus 32-34 
(JSOTSup 22; Sheffield: JsoT Press, 1983), 99. 
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reflects the nomadic origins of Israel.!°5 However, evidence of the agrarian ori- 
gins of Israel leads to the conclusion that this theory is no longer credible.! It 
seems that Abel's cult was accepted and Cain's offering was rejected because 
Abel's offering was firstlings and Cain's was "some product of the ground."107 
Some scholars argue that Cain's offering was rejected due to the quality of his 
offering.!?8 They assert that Cain's offering was not the best quality of his grain 
(“some product of the ground”). Abel’s offering (123) is contrasted with Cain's 
offering in the given text, however, Cain offered “nmin” (an acceptable offering 
in the book of Leviticus; e.g., Lev 2:3-15; 5:13; 6:14-15) in Gen 4:3.!°9 So, it is not 
clear that Cain did not offer the best. 

Alternatively, acceptance of Abel's 323 stresses the significance and dis- 
tinction of offering firstlings in contrast with other cultic offerings. As Claus 
Westermann highlights, some parallel structure is found between Gen 41-2 
and 25:24-27 (the birth of Jacob and Esau):"° 1) birth of two sons (4:1-2a; 
25:24-26); 2) naming sons (4:1b; 25:25b, 26b); and 3) occupations of two sons 
(4:2b; 25:27). These two stories have a shared theme in that they are presented 
with a focus on the notion of the firstborn (123), while the firstborn in Gen 4 is 
an animal. 523 is a recurring motif in the Pentateuch, and the prior status and 
significance of the firstborn son are reflected within the Israelite cultic system. 
Thus, it seems that the story of Cain and Abel functions as a prologue of ordi- 
nances on the cultic offering of the firstborn in the Pentateuch.!!! 


105 E.g., Sigmund Mowinckel, The Two Sources of the Predeuteronomic Primeval History (JE) in 
Gen. 1-11 (Oslo: I Kommisjon Hos Jacob Dybwad, 1937), 27-28. 

106 Norman K. Gottwald, The Tribes of Yahweh: A Sociology of the Religion of Liberated Israel, 
1250-1050 B.C.E. (Maryknoll: Orbis, 1979), 448-59. 

107 Greenspahn, When Brothers dwell together, 91. 

108 Eg. Gordon J. Wenham, Genesis 1-15 (WBC; Waco: Word, 1987), 104. 

109 Umberto Cassuto maintains that Abel did his best to please God, whereas Cain only took 
his obligation, in Cassuto, Commentary on Genesis, Part 1 (Jerusalem: Magnes, 1978), 205. 

110 Claus Westermann, Genesis: Kapitel 1-1 (BKAT 1/1; Neukrichen-Vluyn: Neukirchener 
Verlag, 1974), 399. 

111 Cf. “firstborn of Satan" in Polycarp 7:1. In his article, Dahl observes that the phrase “first- 
born of Satan" is used in Christian documents and Talmudic anecdotes, and the usage 
is rooted in the Cain tradition which the devil is Cain's father. Polycarp uses this term to 
address those who do not confess that Jesus Christ came in the flesh. Dahl argues that "the 
firstborn of Satan" was a common label for heretics in the early church. See Nils Dahl, *Der 
Erstgeborene Satans und der Vater des Teufels (Polyk, 71 und Joh 8.44),” in Apophoreta: 
Festschrift für Ernst Haenchen (ed. Walter Eltester; BZNW 30; Berlin: Tópelmann, 1964), 
70-84. See also Paul Hartog, Polycarp and the New Testament (WUNT 11/134; Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2002), 79. 
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2.3.2 The Cultic Offering of the Firstborn 

As Saul Olyan observes, the rhetoric of hierarchy and holiness underlies the 
Israelite cult and this rhetoric is principally presented in the form of binary 
opposition between holy and common, and between clean and unclean.!? The 
prescription of offering the firstborn is also posited within the hierarchical sys- 
tem in the Israelite cult. The Laws on the cultic offering of the firstborn can be 
divided into four themes: 1) the principle of consecration of the firstborn to 
God; 2) the principle relating to the firstborn of clean animals; 3) the principle 
relating to the firstborn of unclean animals; and 4) the principle relating to the 
firstborn of human beings.!!3 

After the story of God's destruction of the Egyptians' firstborn sons and 
the Passover ordinance, the Lord prescribes cultic ordinances to Moses in 
Exod 133-16: 1) consecration of the firstborn (Exod 131-2); 2) unleavened 
bread (13:3-10); and 3) consecration of the firstborn (13:1—16).!^ The given con- 
text denotes that prescriptions relating to consecration of the firstborn have an 
association with the death of the Egyptian firstborn. 

As Childs observes, Exod 13:1-2 functions as “a superscription for the subse- 
quent teaching by Moses in 13:3-16.”""5 Some interpreters separate Exod 131-2 
from Exod 13:3-16, because numbers alter from the singular (Exod 131-2) to the 
plural (13:316), and iterations of sanctification language (the hiphil of wtp) 
in 13:1-2 resemble the P history (e.g., Num 3:3 and 827).!6 However, the hiphil 
of wtp is also employed in Deut 15:19, and as Noth states, it is unclear that 
Exod 131-2 was originally separated from Exod 13:3-16.!7 In Exod 13:14-16, the 
offering of the firstborn is enacted to commemorate the destruction of the 
firstborn Egyptians.!!? “Consecrate” (v1) has various meanings, and can be 
interpreted as transferring “to the realm of the Temple and the hegdesh, that is, 
the making of a given object into holy property"? wp (piel) conveys the sense 
of transferring the firstborn to the ownership of God (acquiring sanctity). 


112 Saul M. Olyan, Rites and Rank: Hierarchy in Biblical Representations of Cult (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2000), 15. 

113 Brin, Studies in Biblical Law, 170. 

114 Cf. Exod 11:5; 12:12, 29. 

115 Brevard S. Childs, The Book of Exodus: A Critical, Theological Commentary (OTL; Louisville: 
WJK, 1974), 202-4. 

116 Thomas B. Dozeman, Exodus (ECCSeries; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2009), 287. 

117 Martin Noth, Exodus, 101. 

118 Concerning the reason for cultic offerings of the firstborn, Num 827 also says, "On the day 
that I struck down all the firstborn in the land of Egypt I consecrated them [the firstborn] 
for myself.” 

119 Brin, Studies in Biblical Law, 218. Cf. Exod 28:38; Lev 22:2; 27:14, 15, 16. 
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Exod 22:21-23:19 constitutes “the second section of the two main sections of 
legal materials,” and can be divided into four sub-sections (2212-17; 22:28-31; 
23:1-9; and 23:10-19).120 The second sub-unit in Exod 22:28-31 specifies respon- 
sibilities towards God and sacral actions and rites.!?! In Exod 22:29-30,122 it 
is prescribed that the firstborn son of the Israelites should be given to God 
and firstlings of oxen and sheep should be given on the eighth day after their 
birth. This mandate is connected to God's promulgation ("You shall be people 
consecrated to me") in Exod 22:31. In the synchronic context of Exod 22:29-31, 
threefold uses of the expression "to me" highlight that it is God to whom they 
are offered and consecrated:!?3 "the firstborn of your sons you shall give to me; 
on the eighth day you shall give it to me; you shall be people consecrated to 
God.’ “Given to God" does not necessarily imply divine service, rather it can be 
understood in terms of “an unqualified transferal to the divine realm."24 

Exod 32-34 presents a renewal of the covenant, and forms a climax of the 
golden calf narrative which begins from Exod 32.75 In Exod 34:10, the Lord 
declares the covenant with Israel (^I hereby make a covenant") and particu- 
larly says, “All that first opens the womb is mine, all your male livestock, the 
firstborn of cow and sheep. The firstborn of a donkey you shall redeem with 
a lamb, or if you will not redeem it shall break its neck. All the firstborn of 
your sons you shall redeem [NRsv]” (Exod 34:19-20).126 As in Exod 13116, the 
prescription relating to the firstborn is associated with the rules related to the 
festival of unleavened bread (Exod 34:18). 


120 Carol Meyers, Exodus (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 199. This pas- 
sage belongs to the book of covenant or the covenant code (cf. 24:7). For specific liter- 
ary features of the covenant code, see Joe M. Sprinkle, ‘The Book of Covenant’: A Literary 
Approach (JSOTSup 174; Sheffield: Jsor Press, 1994), 17-27. Sprinkle finds a chiastic struc- 
ture in Exod 19:24; A (Exod 19)-B (Exod 20:1-17)-C (Exod 20:18-21)-B’ (20:22-23:33)-A’ 
(Exod 24). Alexander allows for the unity of Exod 20:22-24:11. See T. Desmond Alexander, 
“The Composition of the Sinai Narrative in Exodus xix 1-xxiv 11,” VT 49 (1999): 20. 

121 Meyers, Exodus, 200. 

122 “You shall not delay to make offerings from the fullness of your harvest and from the out- 
flow of your presses. The firstborn of your sons you shall give to me. You shall do the same 
with your oxen and with your sheep: for seven days it shall remain with its mother; on the 
eighth day you shall give it to me." 

123 Cf. Sprinkle, The Book of Covenant, 173. 

124 Brin, Studies in Biblical Law, 217. 

125 Childs, Exodus, 610. 

126 Blum regards Exod 34:1—27 as Privilegrechts Juwus. He argues that Exod 34:1-27 was 
added in the final stage of the tradition history. See Erhard Blum, “Das Sog. ‘Privilegrecht’ 
in Exod 3441-26: Ein Fixpunkt der Komposition des Exodusbuches?” in Studies in the 
Book of Exodus (BETL 126; ed. M. Vervenne; Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1996), 366. 
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Num 18:15 reads, "Everything that opens the womb of all flesh, whether man 
or beast, which they offer to the Lord, shall be yours [NRsv]."?7 Compared 
to Exod 13, 22 and 34, Num 18:15-16 provides more specific instructions with 
regard to the firstborn (cf. Lev 27:25). The firstborn of human beings and 
of unclean animals should be redeemed and that the redemption price is 
five shekels.128 


But the firstborn of a cow, or the firstborn of a sheep, or the firstborn of 
a goat, you shall not redeem; they are holy. You shall dash their blood on 
the altar, and shall turn their fat into smoke as an offering by fire for a 
pleasing odor to the Lord; but their flesh shall be yours. 


NRSV (Num 1817-182) 


This principle relating to offering the firstborn is pertinent for the priests. Brin 
states, "... according to JE (i.e. Exod 13.12; 22 and 34) the firstlings were literally 
offered up as burnt-offerings. In the second stage (D), they were eaten by the 
owners, while in the third stage (P), they were given as gifts to the priests.”!29 
According to this theory, this text may originate in the priestly redaction (see 
Num 1838). However, Deut 18:3 denotes that the shoulders, two cheeks and the 
stomach of the sacrifice belong to the priests. Accordingly, in Deuteronomy, it 
seems that the sacrifices of the firstlings were eaten by the owner, his house- 
hold and the priest together. Furthermore, Exod 13, 22 and 34 do not describe 
specific regulations in practical terms with regard to offering the firstlings, so it 
is unclear that the regulations in Exod 13, 22 and 24 are in conflict with those in 
Num 18. nat in Exod 13:15 does not necessarily indicate a burnt offering. Thus, 
it seems that the sacrifices of the firstlings were consumed by the owner and 
the priests together in the early stage. The thrust of this passage is that the 
firstborn is an offering distinguished from other offerings and that the meat 


127 Cf. Num 10:36-37. Jacob Milgrom understands the structure of the Hexateuch in terms 
of the introverted structure centred on the promise and accomplishment. See Jacob 
Milgrom, Numbers (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1990), 18. In this structure 
surrounding the promise and accomplishment, Lee finds the axis of Numbers in Num 
13-14, which reports Israelites’ exploration of the land of Canaan and their rebellion at 
Kadesh. See W. Lee, Punishment and Forgiveness in Israel's Migratory Campaign (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003), 290. After the event at Kadesh, a new generation is prepared to 
enter the land of Canaan (Num 15:1-36:13). Num 1815-16 is located in this literary context. 

128 The redemption price of the firstling of unclean animals was one and a half shekels in 
Josephus, Ant 4.70-71. Cf. Brin, Studies in Biblical Law, 205: "Thou shalt redeem’ implies 
with a thing of whatever value’, or ‘The Torah did not intend by the law of redemption 
with a lamb to make it difficult for one, but on the contrary, to make it easier for one" 

129 Brin, Studies in Biblical Law, 193. 
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could, therefore, be eaten by the priests (Num 18:18). Brin also acknowledges 
that the traditions relating to offering the firstborn in Num 18 are associated 
with the concept that the firstborn belongs to God.!?? As in Lev 27:26-27, the 
firstborn of human beings and unclean animals are redeemed in Num 18:15-16, 
and Num 18:16 provides specific regulations by which to redeem the firstborn 
of human beings (the redemption price was five shekels in silver).?! 

Deut 12:2-27 discusses the legitimate setting for cultic practices, i.e., the 
Temple.!?? Deut 12-26 reflects deuteronomic covenantal rules, and in particu- 
lar, Deut 12:2-16:17 consists of Privilegrecht Jahwes, which prescribes the cultic 
laws and Hoheitsrechte Jahwes.3? Deuteronomy was formed with a focus on 
two main rules: 1) serving only God; and 2) centralisation of the cultic loca- 
tion.!3* The instructions relating to the prescriptions for the firstlings in Deut 
12:6, 17 are presented within the core of the text which also elucidates the re- 
quirements for a centralised location for cultic ritual (12:2—7, 13-14, 17-18, 26 


27). Whilst Israelites could eat meat in their towns whenever they desired in 
Deut 12:21, the firstborn offering should be eaten at the place chosen by God, 
ie. the Jerusalem Temple in Deut 12:6. Tithes should be offered to God, and the 
tithes are related to the most important agricultural products—crops, wine 
and oils (Deut 7:13; 1114; 14:23; 18:4; 28:51).13° In this context, the firstlings can 
be related to the first (rw?) of all the fruits of the ground. The firstlings in 
Deut 12 are juxtaposed with images of the centralised temple, tithes and the 
first fruits. 

Deut 14 describes deuteronomic regulations on tithes. Some scholars argue 
that “as well as the firstlings of your herd and flock" in Deut 14:23b is secondary 
and later added to the original text.!?6 However, the composition of Deut 14 has 


130 Brin, Studies in Biblical Law, 194-95. 

131 This practice is spoken of as Pidyon ha’ben by the Jews. For specific information on Pidyon 
ha'ben, see Nissan Rubin, Time and Life Cycle in Talmud and Midrash: Socio-Anthropological 
Perspectives (Boston: Academic Studies Press, 2008), 65-89. Cf. Num 816-18; 33:4. 

132 Timo Veijola, Deuteronomium: Kapitel 11-1617 (ATD 8,1; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 2004), 264. 

133 Friedrich Horst, "Das Privilegrecht Jahwes: Rechtsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zum 
Deuteronium,’ in Gottes Recht. Gesammelte Studien zum Recht im Alten Testament (TB 12; 
München: Chr. Kaiser, 1961), 17-154. 

134 Otto Kaiser Der Gott des Alten Testaments (Theologie des AT 1: Grundlegung; Góttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1993), 201. In Deut 12, the requirements relating to the cultic 
centralisation are reiterated four times, and this reiteration indicates the significance of 
the theme of the centralisation in Deut 12. 

135  Veijola, Deuteronomium, 268. 

136 Gottfried Seitz, Redaktionsgeschichtliche Studien zum Deuteronomium (BWANT 93; 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1971), 194; Horst, "Das Privilegrecht Jahwes,” 76. 
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been greatly disputed. Irrespective of its composition history, the juxtaposi- 
tion of the firstlings and tithes shows a close conceptual association between 
these two notions. We also find the juxtaposition of tithes and the offering of 
the firstlings in Lev 27:26-34 and Deut 12:17. The firstlings in Deut 14:21 are con- 
trasted with abhorrent things and correspond with the image of tithes in the 
context in Deut 14:1-21. It seems that the offering of the firstlings is related to 
the election of Israel. In Deut 14:2, these regulations are also given to Israelites 
who are a holy people to the Lord and a chosen people and a treasured pos- 
session. The firstborn belongs to God (cf. Exod 13:2; Num 3:13; 8217), as Israel 
belongs to God. In deuteronomic cultic laws, the firstborn is associated with 
the centralised images of the Temple. As Levenson observes in Deut 14:1-2:137 


Here filiation, consecration, and chosenness—three aspects of one 
reality—serve as the ground for laws (such as the dietary restrictions that 
follow) that differentiate Israel from those who are not God's sacred, cho- 
sen children. To call Israel's status as the son of God a figure of speech, 
without qualification, is to miss the thorough going practical difference 
that this status is intended to make in the lives of the chosen people.!?? 


In this quotation, Levenson states that filiation, consecration and chosenness 
are three aspects of one reality. The image of the consecration of the firstborn 
son also conveys the same reality. In other words, the idea that Israel is the 
firstborn son of God (Exod 4:22) and that the firstborn belongs to the Lord 
(e.g., Exod 13:1-2, etc.) evokes the election of Israel./?? Thus, the concept of the 
firstborn son in the Pentateuch is connected to Israel's self-perception as the 
firstborn son. 

Deut 15:19—22a also reflects a deuteronomic theme associated with the cen- 
tralisation of the Temple (par. 15:19-20). In Deut 15:21-22a, the blemished offer- 
ing of the firstlings should not be sacrificed in the Temple, but they should be 
eaten in the owners’ living area. As Veijola notes, “You and your household" in 
15:20 refers to “you and your son and daughter, and your male and female ser- 
vants, and the Levite who is within your gates" in 12:28. Ostensibly, in contrast 
to Num 18, Deut 1519-20 prescribes that the firstlings should be eaten solely by 
the owner and his household. However, as seen above, the shoulder, the two 


137 Deutı41-2: "You are children of the LORD your God. You must not lacerate yourselves or 
shave your forelocks for the dead. For you are a people holy to the LORD your God; it is 
you the LORD has chosen out of all the peoples on earth to be his people, his treasured 
possession." 

138 Levenson, The Death and Resurrection of the Beloved Son, 42. 

139 Levenson, The Death and Resurrection of the Beloved Son, 40. 
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cheeks and the stomach were consumed by the priest in Deut 18:3. Likewise, 
the firstlings were, perhaps, eaten by the owner, his family and the priests to- 
gether in the Temple.!49 

Thus, the offering of the firstlings in the Pentateuch should be understood 
within the relevant contexts. In Exod 13, 34 and Num 18, the prescriptions relat- 
ing to the firstborn are associated with the Passover and the unleavened bread. 
In Exod 22, Deut 12 and 14, the offering of the firstborn can be understood with- 
in the context of the harvest, tithes and the centralisation of the Temple. Yet, 
the cultic references to the firstborn in the Pentateuch are also related to the 
consecration of the firstborn (or the owner in Exod 22:30) and the significance 
of the firstborn. 

We find discussions on the offering of the firstborn son in some Jewish lit- 
erature. 1Q26 1+2; 4Q270 2; 4Q368 2; n1Qi9 Lx. In 4Q270 2 ii, offering of the 
firstborn is prescribed within the body of the cultic regulations with the warn- 
ing against idolatry (frag. 2 col. 1), the ordinance of tithes, and “the money 
of the assessments for the ransom of their souls" (frag. 2 col. 11 7, 9). 40368 
frag. 2 gives an exposition of Exod 34:1-24. After the warning against idolatry 
and the prescriptions of the festival of the unleavened bread, the text eluci- 
dates the reasons for the redemption of the firstborn, and states that every 
firstborn belongs to YHWH (v. 11). In 4Q423 344, the offering of the firstborn 
son is linked to divine sanctification. The text implies that some mysterious 
experience (“mystery of existence") is revealed through the cultic offering 
(vv. 2, 5). 11Q19 60 mentions 323 as the cultic offering. The offering of the first- 
born is juxtaposed with all the wave-offering and all the holy offerings which 
are consecrated to God. These offerings with tithes are given to the levites. 
Thus, the offering of the firstborn son is occasionally mentioned in conjunc- 
tion with tithes and this, perhaps, reflects the close association between the 
firstborn and tithes already established in the OT (Lev 27:26-32; Deut 12:17; 
Neh 10:37). 

As for the offering of the firstborn, Philo writes that those which opened 
the mother's womb signify speech and reason in mankind in Heres 17-120. 
Reason enables human beings to comprehend things and speech to exercise 
the energy of the voice. Further, in Heres 120, those which opened the mother's 
womb represent the invisible and divine Word (Logos). In other words, the 
firstborn in Heres 117-20 symbolises the most significant part of the mind and 
the universe. 

Josephus delineates the redemption of the firstborn in Ant 4.70—71, but he 
does not link the redemption and offering of the firstborn to the Passover and 


140 So, Veijola, Deuteronomium: Kapitel 1,1-16,17, 305. 
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destruction of the firstborn Egyptians. The regulations relating to the firstborn 
son are simply referenced in the sense of temple offering (a regular payment 
to the temple) along with tithes and the corban. Five shekels for the firstborn 
Israelites and one and a half shekels for the firstborn animals should be paid to 
the priests. Whereas the Passover was regarded as the most significant Jewish 
festival in Josephus' writings, Josephus omits many details of the process of 
the cultic offering and the event of the destruction of the firstborn Egyptians 
(Ant 2.311-319).^! Josephus does not mention a great cry of sorrow from the 
Egyptians over their firstborn sons in the whole land." Philo's frequent refer- 
ences to the death of the Egyptian firstborn son are sharply contrasted with 
Josephus' silence on the same issue in his Antiquitates Judaicae. Perhaps, 
Josephus wanted to maintain a good relationship with the Egyptians, and it 
seems that his silence on this issue resulted from this reason.!*? Thus, Josephus 
does not ascribe any significant religious meaning to the notion of offering the 
firstborn son. 

To sum up, in the Pentateuch, the firstborn should be consecrated to God, 
as Israel is distinct from the nations, and the cultic offering of the firstborn de- 
notes the significance and centrality of the firstborn. Abel's 333 was accepted 
by God, but Cain’s nnn. God's acceptance of Abel’s 523 implies the signifi- 
cance of offering the firstborn in the Israelite cultic system. Ordinance of the 
firstborn as the cultic offering is directly connected to the Lord's promulga- 
tion that every firstborn belongs to the Lord. The cultic ordinance pertaining 
to the offering of the firstborn in Exod 13 is linked with the designation of Israel 
as the firstborn son (Exod 4) and destruction of the Egyptian firstborn son 
(Exod 1-12). The firstborn is consecrated to the Lord, and offering of the first- 
born commemorates the destruction of the Egyptian firstborn son and salva- 
tion of the Israelite firstborn. Philo maintains that offering of the firstborn 


141 See Federico M. Colautti, Passover in the Works of Josephus (JSJSup 75; Leiden: Brill, 
2002), 237. 

142 The kindness of Egyptians that the MT and Lxx do not tell is added in Ant. As Colautti 
observes, Josephus "does not mention either the prohibition against participation by the 
uncircumcised in the commemoration, or the law concerning the consecration of the 
firstborn.” See Colautti, Passover in the Works of Josephus, 34. 

143 For example, Feldman observes, "Whereas Exod 12:29-33 presents a detailed and vivid 
picture of the effect of the plague upon the firstborn of the Egyptians, Josephus is much 
briefer, presumably because he sought to emphasize the good neighbourly relations 
between the Egyptians and the Israelites. In particular, Josephus omits the statement 
(Exod 12:30) that there was not a house among the Egyptians where there was not some- 
one dead,” Louis Feldman, Judean Antiquities 1-4: Translation and Commentary (FJCT 3; 
Leiden: Brill, 1999), 250. 
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symbolically refers to the best and pre-eminent offering (Congr 98).^* By 
contrast, in Josephus, offering of the firstborn is regarded as the temple 
payment and any wider significance in the cultural or historic context is 
not elucidated. 


2.3.3 The Levites as the Firstborn Son of Israel 

The priests in Israel were privileged to “wear holy garments, eat holy foods, and 
approach the deity" (cf. Num 16:9).1*° The priests were regarded as privileged 
in that they could approach close to God (cf. Exod 19:22).46 Num 3:5-10!47 
explains how the tribe of Levi was set before Aaron the priest to assist him. 
Num 3:1-13 reads that God accepted the Levites from among the Israelites 
as substitutes for all the firstborn in Israel. The next passage (Num 334-39) 
speaks of the lists and numbers of clans of the Levites and their specific func- 
tions. Num 3:40—51 returns to the issue of the firstborn son with respect to en- 
rolment of the firstborn son and the role of the Levites as substitutes for the 
firstborn in Israel. Num 3:133 is directly linked with 3:40-51.1*8 Num 3:40-51 
provides the principles of the substitution and the practical details of 
Num 3:1-13. The calculations in Num 3:40-51 were made on the basis of the 
total number of the Levites in Num 3:14-39. The total number of the Levites 
was 22,000 and the number of firstborn males from one month and upwards in 
Israel was 22,273. Therefore, 273 firstborn males were redeemed for five shekels 
per child in Num 3:50. 

As Brin notes, it seems that Num 3 is not considered to be a law, since the 
passage does not prescribe any instructions for future generations. Rather, 
Num 3 takes "the form of a story about the one-time act of exchange of the 
Levites for the firstborn during the generation of the desert"? Brin argues 
that this passage functions to show the relationship between the Levites 
and the firstborn, and answers the question as to why the redemption price 


144 See also T.Ong. Exod 24:5. 

145 Olyan, Rites and Rank, 28. 

146 See Georg Steins, “Priesterherrschaft, Volk von Priestern oder was sonst? Zur Interpreta- 
tion von Ex 19,6,” BZ 49 (2001): 28-32. Cf. Olyan, Rites and Rank, 27. 

147 The tradition of the Levites as the firstborn in Num 3 might be the post-exilic tradition. 
However, the composition of Num 3 is disputed. See Walter Zimmerli, “Erstgeborenene 
und Leviten: Ein Beitrag zur exilisch-nachexilischen Theologie," in Near Eastern Studies 
in Honor of WF. Albright (ed. H. Goedicke; Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1971), 459-69. In the literary structure, Num 3 belongs to the Sinai pericope (Exod 19:3- 
Num 10:0). See R.P. Knierim and G.W. Coats, Numbers (FOTL 4; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
2005), 9-17. 

148 Brin, Studies in Biblical Law, 229. 

149 Brin, Studies in Biblical Law, 233. 
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of the firstborn should be paid to the priests.5° As Tsevat observes, “the law 
concerning the redemption of the firstborn of man is always connected with 
the appointment of the Levites" (e.g., Num 3:1-13, 40, 44; 8:16-18).15! Perhaps, 
Num 3 implies the distinction of the Levites from the rest of the Jewish people. 
The link between the primacy of the Levites and the firstborn is reflected in 
Philo's writings. However, we should note that, in Numbers, the Levites are not 
identified with the firstborn. 

In Congr 95-99, Philo maintains that the first fruits should be offered to 
God. He also writes that God sanctifies all the firstborn, and "took as their ran- 
som the tenth, that is the tribe of Levi, that they should observe and maintain 
holiness, piety and the rites which are offered for the honour of God [Loeb 
translation]” (Congr 98). Philo states that the Levites represent Israel, and rea- 
son plays the same role in humankind as do the Levites in Israel.5? The con- 
nection between the first fruits and the firstborn is linked to the Levites and 
to reasoning: “the first and best thing in us is the reason ... We should offer 
the first fruits to God, who gave to it its fertility of thinking [Loeb translation ]" 
(Congr 98). Therefore, the firstborn son and the first fruits symbolise the first 
and the best thing, and they are connected to reason and priesthood in Philo's 
writings. 

In Philo's Sacr 118, &napyy refers to offering of the soul5? and the Levites 
are also designated as mpwtétoxos. In Sacr 119, the Levites symbolises Logos: 
“It is Reason, who has taken refuge with God and become his suppliant, who is 
here given the name of Levite [Loeb translation]." In other words, the Levites 


150 Brin, Studies in Biblical Law, 234. 

151  Tsevat, “b°khör,’ 126. De Vaux states, "Levites were consecrated to God as substitutes 
for the firstborn of the people (Num 332-13; 8:16-18).” See de Vaux, Ancient Israel, 42. 
Cf. Greenspahn, When Brothers Dwell Together, 21-22. 

152 In Philo, Spec Leg 1135-40, the first fruits and the firstborn males are given to the men 
consecrated to the priesthood, ie., the priests (1.136). Money can be given to the priests 
as a ransom for horses, asses, camels and similar animals. Children are inseparable from 
their parents in nature (1.137) and, in order that the parents may not be separated from 
their children, they equally value their firstborn male offspring (&napyy) at a fixed value 
regardless of the property of the parents or beauty of the children, since children are 
equally born to wealthy and poor parents (1.140). Philo associates the offering of the first 
fruits to the consecration of the firstborn son of the Israelites (1.137—38). That is, for Philo, 
the offering of the first fruits from agricultural products is analogous to the consecration 
of the firstborn son of human beings. Cf. the special status of Philo as the firstborn in Spec 
Leg 4.180. 

153 Sacr 17. The offering the firstborn to God is “true to nature,” because the firstborn is the 
one who opened his mother’s womb (Sacr 102). Female offspring of the soul is vice and 
passion, and male offspring represents health of the soul and virtue. So the firstborn is the 
males, in Sacr. 102. 
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play the role among the Jews which is analogous to the reasoning part of the 
mind. The Levites are central among the Jews,5^ and Levi, who was perfectly 
virtuous among Jacob's sons, deserves the status of the firstborn son as Jacob 
was granted mpwtotoxta: "Reuben the man of natural gifts must yield the rights 
of the elder to Levi, whose life is one of perfect virtue [Loeb translation |."55 
Reuben was the oldest in age, but the status of the firstborn, which Esau passed 
to Jacob, was given to Levi.l56 Thus, in Philo's writings, the Levites are the first- 
born sons among the Jews, and the firstborn son refers to the same superior po- 
sition as does reason in the mind. Yet, it should be noted that, while the Levites 
are associated with the status of the firstborn sons in Philonic literature, it does 
not convey that the firstborn son symbolises a priestly intermediary role. 

Therefore, in the Pentateuch and some Jewish literature, the Levites are por- 
trayed as privileged and as representatives of the whole of Israel. The notion of 
the Levites as cultic substitutes of the firstborn son also denotes the primary 
status of the Levites. In addition, the Levites as the firstborn sons in Philonic 
literature does not suggest that the concept of the firstborn son is linked with 
the intermediary notion. 


2.3.4 The First Fruits!?? 

As White notes, the offering the first fruits in the Pentateuch has a covenantal 
meaning.!?® In Lev 23:9-14,!°° the offering of the firstling sheaf is associated 
with the Festival of Weeks. The time of the presentation of the firstling sheaf 
coincides with the Festival of Unleavened Bread, so Lev 23:9-14 is probably re- 
lated to a tradition of the Festival of Unleavened Bread.!®° In Num 18:12-13, the 
first fruits of all that are in the land of Israel should be offered to the Temple 
with all the best of the oil and all the best of the wine and of the grain. This 
denotes that the first fruits are conceptually related to the best products in 
Num 18:12-13. The first fruits refer to the head (W85) of all fruits in Deut 26:2. The 


154 Sacrug. 

155 Sacr120. 

156 As for the excellence of the Levites, see Sacr 127-133. 

157 E.g. see Lev 23:9-14; Num 18:12; 2 Chr 31:5; Prov 3:9-10; Neh 10:35-37; Ezek 44:30; Mal 3:10. 
For the origin of the feast of the first fruits of wine in uQT xIx n-xxi 10, see John C. 
Reeves, "The feast of the First Fruits of Wine and the Ancient Canaanite Calendar" VT 42 
(1992): 350-61. 

158 See Joel White, Die Erstlingsgabe im Neuen Testament (TANZ 45; Tübingen: Francke, 2007), 
43-64. 

159 Traditionally, Lev 17-26 is viewed as the holiness code. See Jacob Milgrom, Leviticus 
1-16 (AB; New York: Doubleday, 1991), 61-63; N. Kiuchi, Leviticus (AOTC 3; Nottingham: 
Apollos, 2007), 16-18. 

160 Erhard S. Gerstenberger, Leviticus: A Commentary (OTL; Louisville: wJK, 1996), 344. 
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first fruit does not belong to human beings but to God through sacral consecra- 
tion. The first fruits were offered solely for the priests (Num 8:13; Deut 18:3-4; 
Neh 10:37; Ezek 44:30; cf. Exod 23:19; 34:26). The first fruits in Num 8:13 are jux- 
taposed with the most holy in Num 8:9 and the best in Num 8:12. 

The notion of the first fruits is also related to that of the firstborn son. In 
Exod 34:26, the offering of the first fruits is referenced in the context of pre- 
scriptions related to the firstborn.!6! In Num 8:15, it is promulgated that offer- 
ing of the firstborn (the first issue of the womb of all creatures, human and 
animal) should be given to the Levites and the firstborn of human beings 
should be redeemed. Arguably, the notion of the first fruits is connected to the 
holy, the best and the firstborn: particularly, “the best of the first fruits of your 
ground” in Exod 34:26 (cf. Prov 3:9).162 

The first fruit in the OT is also mentioned in other figurative senses. Firstly, 
the first fruit symbolises the special status of the Jewish people. In Jer 2:3, Israel 
is addressed as the first fruit of God's harvest, which were sacred to God. This 
status of Israel as the first fruit is linked to Rom 11:16, James 1:18 and Rev 14:4 
(cf. Hos 9:10). Secondly, the first fruit (mw) signifies ‘the core’ or ‘the ker- 
nel' in Jer 49:35: "Thus says the LORD of hosts: I am going to break the bow 
of Elam, the first fruit of their might [NRsv].’ Thirdly, the firstborn signifies 
temporal priority. In Lxx Exod 22:29; Lxx Num 826, 19; LXX Ps 77:51; 104:36; 
LXX Ezek 44:30, the sense of &rtapyr) as temporal priority is stressed. The con- 
cept of dmapyy in the sense of temporal priority is linked to Rom 8:23, 16:5 
(1 Cor 16:15) and 1 Cor 15:20, 23 respectively concerning the Holy Spirit, the 
first convert and the resurrection. 

In Philo's writings, the first fruit symbolises something beyond temple pay- 
ment and temporal priority.!63 The firstborn son is frequently connected to the 
first fruit or the cultic offering, as discussed in the previous section.!6^ In Spec 
Leg 262—175, Philo states that the Jewish people offer the first fruits as repre- 
sentatives of humankind, and the Jews serve as the priests for humankind.!65 
The purpose of offering the first fruits is to worship the creator (Decal 160). 


161 Cf Exod 2339: "The choice first fruits of your soil you shall bring to the house of the Lord 
your God.” See also Lev 27:26; Exod 13:15; 34:26. 

162 G.Delling, “anapxn,’ 483. 

163 Specific discussions on Philo's theology and the first fruit in Philo will be offered in the 
following chapter. 

164 Eg. Congr 7; Conf 124; Spec Leg 1135, 138, 139, 248; Virt 95; Abr 196. Particularly, the first 
fruits are offerings for the priests in Spec Leg 2.222. Anapyy also means the best portion 
in Post 96. See Jutta Leonhardt, Jewish Worship in Philo of Alexandria (TSAJ 84; Tübinen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2001), 198. 

165 For specific information on the first fruits in Philo's writings, see Leonhardt, Jewish 
Worship in Philo of Alexandria, 190—98. 
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In this verse, the first fruit not only indicates temporal priority, but symbolises 
the best. In Spec Leg 2.136, the first fruit is also connected to mpwtdtoxos as the 
status of Israel. 

In Jos 194 and Sacr 107-9, the first fruits do not merely signify the first, but 
also the best offering. Azapyy is also linked to the inheritance of Israel.!66 The 
reason Israel inherited the Land is that the Jews should offer dmapyy of the 
Land for God. In these verses, the Jews are the representative of all nations.!67 
The first fruit is linked to the Jewish people in Spec Leg 4.180: “Nevertheless as 
Moses tells us the orphan-like desolate state of his people is always an object of 
pity and compassion to the Ruler of the Universe whose portion it is, because 
it has been set apart from the rest of the human race as a kind of the first fruits 
to the Maker and Father [Loeb translation |." That is, the Jewish people are con- 
secrated as the first fruits among the whole human race, and this denotes that 
the Jews represent the whole of mankind and hold a primary status over the 
nations. In this verse, dmapyy is associated with consecration of the Jews to 
God over the whole human race. 

In 4Q423 21and 4Q423 3+4 4, the ordinance of offering the first fruits should 
be observed, and these commands are connected to a mystic concept (“as he 
opened your ears through the mystery of existence" in line 5).168 The text was 
not so well preserved, but might prescribe the strict observance of the decree 
on the offering of the first fruits, since the covenantal curse (perhaps for dis- 
obedience to the law of the Lord) is followed in line 6. The offering of the first- 
born is juxtaposed with the first fruits in v. 4, which implies the conceptuallink 
between the firstborn and the first fruit. 

On the contrary, the offering of the first fruits in Josephus, Ant 3.251 is per- 
formed along with the sacrifice of the lamb and this corresponds to Lev 23:12. 
Yet, it seems that Josephus does not impose any special meaning on the offer- 
ing of the first fruits in Ant 3.251. Josephus mentions the offering of the first 
fruits along with tithes in Ant 4.241. In the same vein as the redemption of the 
firstborn Israelites and animals, the offering of the first fruits is understood as a 
temple offering (a regular payment to the temple) or an offering for the Levites 
(or the priests). However, Josephus does not ascribe any other theological im- 
plications to the offering of the first fruits. In Josephus' writings, the first fruits 
does not symbolise the best offering. 


166 Spec Leg 2.75-77. 

167 Spec Leg 2.168. 

168 C£ uQT u 1; uQT 18 14; 1Q19 19 2, 5, 12; 11Q19 21 16; 11Q19 37 10; 11Q20 3 23. Cf. Aramaic Levi 
v. 4: “everything desirable of the first fruits of the entire earth for food ...” 
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In brief, tpwtdtoxos is associated with the primacy within the hierarchy of 
the Jewish cultic system in Jewish literature. On the other hand, &napyn covers 
a broader semantic field: 1) the Temple payment; 2) the best offering; 3) the 
symbol of Israel's status; and 4) temporal priority.!69 


2.3.5 Summary 

This section has explored the concept of offering the firstborn in the Jewish 
cultic setting. The firstborn in the cultic context is defined in terms of his ma- 
ternal lineage, which differs from the definition of the firstborn son in inheri- 
tance in respect of the father. So, in the cultic sense, 123/rpo16xoxog is the 
first male offspring of the mother. When 23 is mentioned in a cultic sense, it 
can be translated as the first offspring or the firstborn, since the term 323 does 
not necessarily refer to a human son in the cultic context. The offering of the 
firstborn in the Pentateuch and some Jewish literature is delineated in terms of 
hierarchy in the Jewish cultic system. In Exod 1112, the offering of the firstborn 
is connected with the destruction of the firstborn Egyptians and recalls the 
distinct status and designation of Israel as the firstborn son. This notion of the 
firstborn and the first fruit reflects the theology of election in the Pentateuch 
and some Jewish literature. This cultic concept of the firstborn is inevitably 
linked with the self-perception of Israel as the firstborn son. 


169 For &napyy in Philo, see 4.14.2. Cf. Leonhardt, Jewish Worship, 190—213. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Firstborn Son as Self-Perception of Israel 


34 The Jacob Cycle (Genesis 25:19-35:22) 


311 The Text! 

In the previous chapter, we considered the concept of the firstborn son in the 
Jewish context. In the Jewish culture, the firstborn son was a principal heir of 
the father and a successor of the family. In this chapter, we will explore the 
meaning of the firstborn son, when it is used in relation to the self-perception 
of Israel in relation to her inheritance. Primary topics in the Jacob cycle can 
be captured within the following three motifs: birth, blessing, and land.? In 
the Jacob cycle, Gen 25:29-34 contains a paradigmatic function. The principal 
issue of this unit in Gen 25:29-34 is the “transfer of the birthright.”* We can 


1 The composition and Sitz im Leben of this text have been widely disputed. Gunkel insists 
that the conflict between Esau and Jacob should be read in the national and historical 
perspective and that it implies the conflicts between herding and hunting peoples. See 
Herman Gunkel, Genesis (Macon: Mercer University Press, 1997), 316. However, his argu- 
mentis overstated. Westermann notes that conflicts between the herdsmen and the hunters 
occur only in Gen 25, and that we should consider the conflict in Gen 27 as family stories 
(Familienerzählungen) which include one father, one mother and two sons. In addition, 
some scholars observe that the narratives in Gen 25:21-34 and Gen 27 are originally two sepa- 
rate stories which originate in different traditions. See Claus Westermann, Die Verheifsungen 
an die Vater: Studien zur Vatergeschichte (FRLANT 116; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1976), 78—79; Greenspahn, When Brothers Dwell Together, 125. However, we should note that 
Gen 25:21-34 and Gen 27 can be understood in one large elaborated chiastic structure. See 
Michael Fishbane, “Genesis 25:19-35:22: The Jacob Cycle,” in Text and Texture: Close Readings 
of Selected Biblical Texts (New York: Schocken, 1979), 40-62; J.P. Fokkelman, Narrative Art 
in Genesis: Specimens of Stylistic and Structural Analysis (BS 12; Assen: Van Gorcum, 1975), 
86-122. Van Seters also finds the textual association between Gen 25:21-34 and Gen 27: 
"Genesis 27 is not an independent story unit because its very composition is based upon the 
earlier materials of 25:21-34.” See John van Seters, Prologue to History: The Yahwist as Historian 
in Genesis (Louisville: wJK, 1992), 285. Cf. Erhard Blum, Die Komposition der Vátergeschichte 
(WMANT 57; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag), 66-88. 
Fishbane, “Genesis 25:19-35:22,” 60. 
Paul Vrolijk, Jacob’s Wealth: An Examination into the Nature and Role of Material Possession in 
the Jacob-Cycle (VTSup 146; Leiden: Brill, 2011), 47. 

4 Vrolijk, Jacob’s Wealth, 47. 
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understand the relationship between the firstborn son (22) and the blessing 
(773) as the following symmetrical structure.5 


A — oracle sought; Rebekah struggles in childbirth; 7721: Gen 2519-349 
B - interlude; strife; deception; T?3; and covenant with foreigner: Gen 26 
C - deception; T?3; stolen; fear of Esau; flight from land: Gen 27:1-28:9 
D - encounter with the divine at sacred site; and 712: Gen 28:10-22 
E - internal cycle opens; arrival; Laban at border; deception; and wage: 
Gen 29 
F - Rachel fertile; Jacob increases the herds: Gen 30 
E' - internal cycle closes; departure; Laban at border; deception; and 
wages: Gen 30 
D’ - encounter with divine beings at sacred sites; and 772: Gen 32 
C - deception planned; fear of Esau; 73; gift returned; and return to land: 
Gen 33 
B’ - interlude; strife; deception; and covenant with foreigner: Gen 34 
A’ — oracle fulfilled; Rachel struggles in childbirth; 772; death; and resolution: 
Gen 351-22 


We will analyse the specific meaning of the firstborn son (223) in the Jacob 
cycle in what follows. 


3.1.2 Analysis 
Von Rad argues that the meaning of the birthright is unclear and that, fur- 
thermore, "there is nothing in the oft-repeated promise to the patriarchs about 
each one binding himself always to the firstborn alone." However, we obtain 
some clues on the meaning of the birthright from the text. First of all, what is 
the relationship between 712 (blessing) and 1731 (the right of the firstborn 
son) in the Jacob cycle? 

Van Seters argues that 772 and 7723 do not have any relationship. Firstly, 
the legal claim concerning the inheritance or any other rights "over the prefer- 
ential claim of the firstborn son" cannot be granted through blessing. Secondly, 


5 Fishbane, "Genesis 25:19-35:22,’ 42. This structure is followed with some minor amendments 
by Rendsburg. See Rendsburg, The Redaction of Genesis (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 1986), 
53. Cotter and Fokkelman presents different internal structures, however, they concede the 
relationship between 7722 and T?3, in David Cotter, Genesis (CollBibCom; Collegeville: 
Liturgical, 2003), 181-197 and Fokkelman, Narrative Art in Genesis, 86-122. 

6 As for the internal structure in 25:29-34, see Fokkelman, Narrative Art in Genesis, 95. 
Gerhard von Rad, Genesis: A Commentary (trans. John H. Marks; oTL; London: SCM, 1961), 
262. See also Vrolijk, Jacob’s Wealth, 53. 
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Gen 27 indicates that Jacob was already given his share as the firstborn son, not 
through blessing, but by other means (25:29-34; 27:36). 

We, however, find close associations between 772 and 7723 in the given 
text? Firstly, we should note the interesting phonetic correspondence between 
771 (blessing) and 7723 (the right of the firstborn son).? It seems that the pho- 
netic correspondence is linked with the semantic association between T?3 and 
123 in the given text. In particular, T?3 and 5123 are closely associated in 
the parallel structure in Gen 27:36. Fokkelman finds the elaborated parallelism 
(AA’BB’) in this verse as below.!® 


A Ishenotrightly named Ya’gob? 

A For he has supplanted me these two times, yaqebeni: 

B My birthright (bekora) he took away. 

B' And behold, now he has taken away my blessing (beraka). 


In this parallel structure, 73 and 7932 display a kind of alliteration.” In other 
words, this parallelism shows the close correspondence between the firstborn 
son and the blessing, even though they are not synonymous. Secondly, the or- 
acle in Gen 25:23 denotes the close association between 772 and 71922. Isaac's 
blessing in Gen 27:29 that he will be lord over his brothers is closely associated 
with the oracle in Gen 25:23 that the older brother will serve the younger. The 
oracle in Gen 25:23 is implied in Esau's behaviour that sells his own right of 
the firstborn son, as Fokkelman states: "The importance of ‘coming into the 
world first' and not after the other (25.25) is now expressed exactly by the word 
bekora ..." In this context, we find the association between the right of the first- 
born son and Isaac's blessing. Thirdly, the association between “he called his 


8 Cotter, Genesis, 203; Wenham also states that this blessing in Gen 27 is the firstborn's 
blessing that Jacob is after. See Gordon Wenham, Genesis (wBc; Waco: Word, 1987), 209. 
Also see Levenson, The Death and Resurrection of the Beloved Son, 61. 

9 Gordon Wenham notes, “It may also be significant that 11122 “rights of firstborn” is an 
anagram of 772 “blessing,” the subject of chaps. 26-27 and a key theme in Genesis.” See 
Wenham, Genesis, 178. 

10 See Fokkelman, Narrative Art in Genesis, 99. Wenham also finds the same alliteration, 
in Wenham, Genesis, 211. Fishbane states, “The deception for the blessing-berakhah in 
chapter 27 is linked to and completes the first deception, for the birthright-bekhorah, 
in chapter 25.” See Fishbane, “Genesis 25:19-35:22)’ 51. 

11  Fokkelman, Narrative Art in Genesis, 99. 

12 Walton states, “[T]he repeated use of the term by Jacob seems to indicate that the status 
of the firstborn is associated with the theme of the blessing" See Kevin Walton, Thou 
Traveller Unknown: The Presence and Absence of God in the Jacob Narrative (PBM; Carlisle: 
Paternoster, 2003), 22. 
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elder son Esau" in 273 and “so that I may bless you before I die" in 27:4 once 
again confirms the relationship between the firstborn and the blessing. In 
other words, the blessing should have been given to the firstborn son. Further, 
Fokkelman finds the close correspondence between the firstborn son and the 
blessing in the chiasm of 272—28:5.? This inclusio and Abrahamic blessing 
in 28:4 denote that the firstborn son in the Jacob cycle is related to the blessing, 
which is in the same line as the Abrahamic blessing.!^ Therefore, as Fishbane 
argues, the birth, the blessing, and the Land in Gen 28:4 are reiterations of the 
Abrahamic blessing in Gen ı2:1-3.! 

Fretheim argues that Isaac's blessing taken by Jacob is not related to the na- 
tional blessing of Abraham, but it is only an individual blessing.'6 However, in 
several aspects, this interpretation warrants criticism. Firstly, it is evident that 
Gen 25:23-29 and 27:39 imply the national blessing. This oracle for superior 
status was not accomplished in Jacob's life-time, which means that this oracle 
is not an individual blessing to Jacob. Secondly, contrary to Fretheim's argu- 
ment, any direct clue that Isaac wanted to make an individual blessing is not 
found in 27:4. Thirdly, Fishbane observes that the firstborn son/blessing narra- 
tives in the Jacob cycle have a thematic association with Abraham's covenant 
in Gen 122-3 in that the birth, the blessing, and the Land are primary factors 


13 _ Asseen above, Fishbane the relationship of T72 and 1732 (the blessing and the firstborn 
son) in the structure of the larger passage, that is, the inclusio between 25:19-34 and 351- 
22. See Fishbane, “Genesis 25:19-35:22,’ 42. As for Fokkelman’s structure, see the following 


chiasm. 

27:1-5 A. Isaac—son of the T2 and 7732 (the blessing and the firstborn 
son) (=Esau) 

27:6-17 B Rebekah sends Jacob on the stage 

27:18-29 C Jacob appears before Isaac, receives blessing 

27:30-40 C Esau appears before Isaac, receives anti-blessing 

27:41-45 B’ Rebekah sends Jacob from the stage 

27:46-28:1-5 A’ Isaac—son of the T23 and 71122 (the blessing and the firstborn son) 
(=Jacob) 


Fokkelman, Narrative Art in Genesis, 98. However, many current scholars reject 
Fokkelman's view pertaining to Esau’s anti-blessing in 27:30-40, and conceive that 
Esau was less-blessed than Jacob, but certainly blessed in some respects. See Bradford 
Anderson, “Election, Brotherhood and Inheritance: A Canonical Reading of the Esau and 
Edom Traditions,” (PhD diss., Durham University, 2010), 67; 70-71; Levenson, The Death 
and Resurrection of the Beloved Son, 62. 

14 Wenham states, “[F]undamental to the whole story is the conviction of the efficacy of the 
deathbed blessing.” See Wenham, Genesis, 216. 

15 Fishbane, "Genesis 25:19-35:22,’ 60. 

16 T.E. Fretheim, “Which Blessing Does Isaac Give Jacob?" in Jews, Christians and the Theology 
of the Hebrew Scripture (eds. A. Ogden Bellis and J.S. Kaminsky; SBLSymS 8; Atlanta: SBL, 
2000), 279-91. Cf. Anderson, "Election, Brotherhood and Inheritance," 88-89. 
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in both the Jacob cycle and Abraham's covenant.!? Particularly, Isaac “bless- 
es Jacob alone with mastery over his brothers and with the key Patriarchal 
provision, ‘Cursed be they who curse you / Blessed be they who bless you’ 
(Gen 27:29; cf. in Gen 12:3, to Abraham)" Fourthly, Isaac's continuous blessing 
of Jacob in Gen 28:3-4 connotes a direct connection to Abraham's covenant.!? 
In a similar vein, Anderson concludes, “While these blessings are obviously 
from Isaac to his sons, they also appear to establish the continued promised 
line of Abraham.’2° 

After all, what does Esau sell Jacob? In order to answer this, we should com- 
pare what Jacob and Esau were ultimately given. We should note that both of 
the peoples (Israel and Edom) were strong and prosperous, and that Esau did 
not serve Jacob. Esau did not lose his positional priority as an older brother?! 
Both Esau and Jacob received their father's prosperity. Instead, the right of first- 
born son/blessing for Jacob is related to the succession of the Abrahamic bless- 
ing as the Elect and the primacy of Jacob's descendants over other people.?? 
We should note that the firstborn son in the Jacob cycle is closely connected 
to divine election.?3 Jacob is not biologically the firstborn son.?* Yet it needs 
to be observed that Jacob was distinct on account of the elected position for 
his divinely ordained standing before his birth in the oracle of Gen 25:23. In 
other words, Jacob was not the firstborn son by nature, but he was elected as 
the firstborn son by God. This relation between the firstborn son and election 
is reiterated in Exodus. Therefore, as Anderson agrees, “Jacob not only has the 


17  Fishbane, “Genesis 25:19-35:22,’ 60. 

18 Levenson, The Death and Resurrection of the Beloved Son, 62. 

19 "May God Almighty bless you and make you fruitful and numerous, that you may become 
a company of peoples. May he give to you the blessing of Abraham, to you and to your 
offspring with you, so that you may take possession of the land where you now live as an 
alien—land that God gave to Abraham,” in Gen 28:3-4. 

20 Anderson, “Election, Brotherhood and Inheritance," 89. 

21 Eg, “He [Jacob] himself went on ahead of them, bowing himself to the ground seven 
times, until he came near his brother [Esau]; in Gen 33:3. 

22 Cf. Levenson, The Death and Resurrection of the Beloved Son, 57. 

23 Levenson maintains, “The special status of the firstborn son in the Hebrew Bible is inex- 
tricably associated with the theology of chosenness ... The firstborn and the chosen are 
not, of course, synonymous, but their semantic fields overlap so extensively that an inves- 
tigation of the one concept will inevitably illumine the other.’ See Levenson, The Death 
and Resurrection of the Beloved Son, 59-60. 

24 On the other hand, Reuben is Jacob’s biological firstborn son. He is acknowledged as the 
firstborn son in 49:3, but his status to receive the patriarchal blessing seems to be lost. 
It should be noted that Isaac is not Abraham’s firstborn son, however, he is called the 
firstborn son in Jub 18:1, 15, which also denotes the close relationship between the non- 
biological firstborn son and the election. 
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double share of the family inheritance and the honours of family succession, 
but he also has the blessing of his father, and appears to be the vessel to carry 
on the chosen line.?5 

In sum, the relationship between 772 and 7932 is still ambiguous and enig- 
matic, but we can draw a conclusion that the firstborn son in the Jacob cycle 
has a close association with the blessing,?® and that the right of the firstborn 
son connotes the succession of Abraham's covenant and Jacob's primacy over 
Esau.?” That is, the firstborn son refers to the “heir to the Abrahamic blessing;”8 
in the Jacob cycle.?9 In this vein, the firstborn son symbolises primacy over 
other peoples such as the Edomites.3° 


It cannot be underscored enough that the man of whom this story is 
told is the eponymous ancestor of the nation, Jacob/Israel. At its deepest 
level the Jacob narrative is more than biography: it is the national history 
and speaks, therefore, of the self-conception of the people Israel and not 
merely of the pranks of the trickster from whom they are descended.?! 


This discussion of the firstborn son in the Jacob cycle is linked to the story of 
Exodus, and forms the background of the designation of Israel as the firstborn 
son in Exod 4:22 and the plague of the Egyptian firstborn sons in Exod 1i-12.?? 


25 Anderson, "Election, Brotherhood and Inheritance," 96. Fishbane states, "The deception 
for the blessing-berakhah in chapter 27 is linked to and completes the first deception, for 
the birthright-bekhorah, in chapter 25.” See Fishbane, “Genesis 25:19-35:22,’ 51. 

26 _ Greenspahn states that Isaac’s blessing to Jacob is related only to the numbers and strong- 
ness of Jacob's descendants. See Greenspahn, When Brothers Dwell Together, 56. However, 
as for the specific contents of Isaac's blessing, see van Seters, Prologue to History, 286; 
Fokkelman, Narrative Art in Genesis, 111. 

27 Especially, see Gen 28:4. 

28 Levenson, The Death and Resurrection of the Beloved Son, 65. Similarly. Syren states, “It 
seems also that the 'blessings' of the first-born sons are worked out in deliberate refer- 
ence to the concept of God's election of Israel" See Roger Syrén, The Forsaken First-Born: 
A Study of a Recurrent Motif in the Patriarchal Narrative (JSOTSup 133; Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 1993), 144. 

29 Gunkel also argues, "[T]he blessing and the rights of the firstborn son is actually identi- 
cal" See Gunkel, Genesis, 306. 

30 E.g. “Be lord over your brothers,” in Gen 27:29. 

31 Levenson, The Death and Resurrection of the Beloved Son, 66. 

32 We should note that another name of Jacob is Israel (cf. 35:10). See also Levenson, The 
Death and Resurrection of the Beloved Son, 36-42. 
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3.2 Exod 4:21-26 


3.24 The Text 

The text consists of the commission of Yahweh (4:21-23)?? and the episode of 
Moses (4:24-26).?* The speaker in 4:21-23 is Yahweh and the listener Moses. 
A new character in the Exodus cycle, Pharaoh, is introduced in 4:21 and the 
emphatic %38 denotes the clear antithetical relationship between Yahweh and 
Pharaoh.? *323 (my firstborn son) is paralleled with ‘12 in 4:22, which is in 
apposition. The apposition of 132 was likely intended as “a kind of climax" 
in terms of the Hebrew word order.?? There is also a parallel between my son, 
my firstborn son in 4:22 and your son, your firstborn son in 4:23. A new charac- 
ter, Zipporah, appears in 4:25. Wellhausen argues that 4:24-26 shows the origin 
of infant circumcision in Ancient Israel.?® Since Wellhausen, many scholars 
have connected this text to the aetiology of Israel's circumcision ritual.3? Some 
scholars take 4:25-26 as redundant, but "the repetition in vv. 25-26 may simply 
put an emphatic end to the narrative,” as Propp notes.^? In addition, n»1D in 
4:26 is a hapax legomenon in the OT, but it is likely “a derivative of nin”! and 


33 There are debates on the composition and unity of 4:21-23 in the context, and also 
the similarity between 4:23 and 11:4 causes the redactional-critical discussions on this 
text. For example, Hyatt argues that fragments of 4:21-23 are misplaced in the current 
passage and it was originally located before 10:28 or 11:4. See J.P. Hyatt, Exodus (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1971), 85. Some scholars argue that 4:21—23 is the passage. However, as 
Houtman notes, 4:21—23 fits the context: "That Moses (again; cf. 3:18ff) receives instruc- 
tions and information as to how he is to speak and act before Pharaoh. Ahead of time 
he may know that it is going to be a difficult confrontation, topped off by a dramatic 
climax. From the perspective of the telling of the story, the gain of 4:21-23 is that already 
at this point the reader is given some information about what will happen." See Cornelis 
Houtman, Exodus, vol. 1 (HCOT; Kampen: Kok, 1993), 432. 

34 Asfor the textual variances of 4:24-26, See William Dumbrell, “Exodus 4:24—26: A Textual 
Re-Examination,’ HTR (1972): 285-290. 

35 BS. Childs, The Book of Exodus: A Critical, Theological Commentary (OTL; Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1974), 102: "The conflict is over paternal power, and in the claim of the first- 
born the God of Israel and the king of Egypt have clashed in a head-on encounter" 

36 Houtman, Exodus, 430-31. 

37 Houtman, Exodus, 431. 

38 Julius Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of Ancient Israel (trans. J. Sutherland Black 
and Allan Enzies; Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black, 1885), 340. 

39 Eg. William Propp, Exodus 1-18: A New Translation with Introduction and commentary 
(AB; New York: Doubleday, 1999), 233-39. 

40 Propp, Exodus 1-18, 220. 

41 Houtman, Exodus, 438. 
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“another plural of abstraction: ‘the act of circumcision'"^? The preposition 5 
in 4:26 may mean “in reference to.’*? 


3.2.2 Analysis 
This section will focus on the meaning of the firstborn son and the contex- 
tual relations between 4:21-23 and 4:24-26. Exod 4:24-6 has caused “exegetes 
headaches."^ The function of Exod 4:21-23 is more definite than Exod 4:24-26. 
Noth maintains that this passage implies the beginning of the tenth disaster 
(the death of the firstborn sons).*? Propp also notes that Exod 4:21-23 fore- 
shadows later incidents and the whole framework of the plagues: “4:22-23 is 
fulfilled in 11:4-8, 1:2-3 is fulfilled in 12:35-36. The separation of command 
and fulfilment both avoids monotony and creates coherence." Particularly, 
Exod 4:22 is significant in the implication of the later plague of the first-born: 
“Yahweh kills the Egyptian firstborn but redeems his own firstborn, the entire 
nation of Israel.”*7 

However, Exod 4:24-26 remains more problematic. The full discussion of 
the problems in 4:24-26 is beyond the scope of this study. Yet, this study will 
briefly organise current scholars' opinions. First of all, many scholars point out 
the paschal symbolism in 4:24-26.*8 For instance, we find the allusion or simi- 
lar motifs in 4:24—26 with the Passover narrative.*9 


42 Propp, Exodus 1-18, 220. 

43 Childs, Exodus, 100. 

44 Houtman, Exodus, 432. 

45 Noth states, “It already hints at the last of the plagues and with regard to this describes 
Israel as the ‘firstborn son’ of Yahweh, whose violation Yahweh will avenge on the ‘first- 
born son’ of Pharaoh in accordance with the ius talionis,’ in Martin Noth, Exodus: A 
Commentary (trans. John Bowden; London: SCM, 1962), 47. 

46 Propp, Exodus 1-18, 218. 

47 Propp, Exodus 1-18, 217. 

48 Fretheim, Exodus (18C; Louisville: John Knox, 1991), 8o; Bernard Robinson, “Zipporah 
to the Rescue: A Contextual Study of Exodus Iv 24-26,” VT 36 (1986) 452; Kosmala, 
“The Bloody Husband,” VT 12 (1962): 23-24, Propp, "That Bloody Bridegroom (Exodus IV 
24-26),” VT 43 (1993): 510. Robinson observes “the allusion to the Passover narrative" in 
Exod 4:24-26. See Robinson, “Zipporah,” 452. 

49 Cf. Propp, “That Bloody Bridegroom,” 510; Kosmala, “The Bloody Husband,” 23-24; 
Robinson, “Zipporah,’452-53. A similar pattern is found in the scene in front of Jordan at 
Gilgal in Jos 4:3, 8; 5:2-8. 
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Exod 4:21-26 The Passover narrative 
Circumcision (4:25-26) Circumcision (12:44, 48) 
Blood (4:25) Blood (12:22) 

Night (4:24)? Night (11:4512:29-30) 

The firstborn son (4:22-23) The firstborn son (11:5; 12:29) 


a  Propp, Exodus, 218. 


This clearly shows the close relationship between the meaning of 4:21-26 and 
of the Passover narrative. 

Secondly, most scholars regard “Moses’ feet" in 4:25b as a euphemism for 
Moses’ genitals.5° Accordingly, Zipporah's enigmatic action ([she] touched 
Moses' feet with [her son's foreskin]) in 4:25b can be interpreted as symbolic 
of the [re]circumcision of Moses.?! Thirdly, many interpreters contend that the 
one who was attacked by Yahweh is Moses, not his son.?? This third point leads 
us to the other difficult issue in Exod 4:24-26: why would God attack the man 
who was commissioned to set Israel free? Wellhausen”? and Durham** argue 
that Moses' (not his son's) uncircumcision causes Yahweh's attack. According 
to their opinion, Moses' son was circumcised instead of Moses (i.e., vicarious 
circumcision). However, this concept of vicarious circumcision is not found 
in OT and ANE literature, and it is more probable that Moses was already 
circumcised.55 On the other hand, Propp thinks that Yahweh attacked Moses 
owing to Moses’ bloodguilt of murder in Egypt.5® We cannot easily determine 


50 E.g., Kosmala, “The Bloody Husband,” 23. 

51 Houtman, Exodus, 447; Propp, “That Bloody Bridegroom,” 515; Kosmala, “The Bloody 
Husband,” 16; Robinson, "Zipporah, 458. 

52 Propp, Exodus 1-18, 238. Also see Houtman, Exodus, 447: “Consequently, to me it seems 
most likely that Moses is the implied object of 4:24.” 

53 Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 340. 

54 John Durham, Exodus (wBc; Waco: Word, 1987), 58. 

55 Robinson argues that it is unnatural that Moses was commissioned as a leader for Israel 
without the requirement for circumcision if Moses was not circumcised, and that it is 
highly probable that Moses was circumcised in eight days after his birth according to the 
tradition of Israel (Gen 17), because he was nurtured by Jewish parents for three months 
before he was cast into Niles, in Robinson, “Zipporah,” 456-57. Geza Vermes collects the 
evidences in Early Jewish interpretations in Geza Vermes, "Baptism and Jewish Exegesis: 
New Light from Ancient Sources,’ NTS 4 (1957-8): 308-19. See also Houtman, Exodus, 447. 

56 Propp, Exodus, 234-35. Robinson also contends that Moses needed atonement before 
he returned to Egypt, but he argues, “YHwH is angry with Moses for weakly trying to 
evade the duty of confronting the Pharaoh which has been placed on his shoulders, and 
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the meaning of God's attack towards Moses, but the clear point is, as Houtman 
observes, that "The context suggests that Moses’ circumcision was in effect his 
consecration to this commission and the official beginning of the task."57 

In addition, the meaning of “onT jnn” in Exod 4:25 is still enigmatic.58 
No Akkadian lexical corresponding form with jnn is found.5? Two possibili- 
ties concerning the lexical origin can be postulated on the basis of the Arabic 
hatana: 1) to cut or circumcise; and 2) family relations in relation to marriage 
such as the bridegroom,9? son-in-law or father-in-law.®! Whichever option we 
choose, scholars notice the close relation between circumcision and Israel's 
covenant in this phrase. 

The meaning of Exod 4:24—26, therefore, still remains unclear. However, 
the clearest point in 4:24-26 is the significance of circumcision,® because this 
text denotes that Moses' life could be threatened due to omitting or conduct- 
ing the circumcision improperly. Furthermore, Exod 4:21-26 shows the close 
association of the firstborn son, the circumcision and the covenantal peo- 
ple.® This point is strengthened by the relation between Exod 4:21-26 and the 
Passover narrative in Exodus. One of the important points in Exod 4:21-26 and 
the Passover narrative is that Israel is distinct from the nations. Yahweh says, 
“consecrate to me all the firstborn sons,’ in Exod 13:2, and he proclaims that 
"All Israel, man and woman, young and old, are Yahweh's collective firstborn 
son."6^ Furthermore, “any uncircumcised may not eat of [the Passover meal], 


although the men who meditated Moses’ death are now dead, YHWH himself has begun 
to regret his choice of Moses.’ Thus, Robinson contends that 4:24—26 functions a kind of 
symbolic warning to Israelites who hesitate to leave Egypt. See Robinson, “Zipporah,” 456. 

57 Houtman, Exodus, 447-8. 

58 For example, Propp translates this phrase into “bridegroom of bloodguilt" in relation to 
the blood of atonement, in Propp, Exodus 1-18, 239. Houtman understands this phrase 
as “one circumcised with blood,” in Houtman 448. Interestingly, Robinson considers the 
meaning as “a son-in-law by virtue of the pouring out of blood” in terms of atoning blood 
in Propp’s understanding. See Robinson, “Zipporah,” 458. In addition, Robinson main- 
tains that Moses’ being rescued by his son’s blood foreshadows the blood of the paschal 
lamb. 

59  Dumbrell, “Exodus 4:24-26,” 287. 

60 Cf. Isa 62:5. 

61 Cf. 2 King 8:27. See Dumbrell, “Exodus 4:24—26,' 287. Also see Propp, "That Bloody 
Bridegroom,” 496. 

62 Child, Exodus, 104. 

63 Nahum Sarna, Exodus: The Traditional Hebrew Text with the New JPs Translation 
(Philadelphia: Jps, 1991), 24-25. Also see F.C. Fensham, “Father and son as Terminology 
for Treaty and Covenant" in Near Eastern Studies in Honor of William Foxwell Albright (ed. 
H. Goedicke; Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1971), 121-35. 

64 Cf. Exod 4:22. See Propp, Exodus 1-18, 457. 
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in Exod 12:48. Thus, circumcision was the pivotal prerequisite to participate in 
the Passover celebration. 

What does circumcision mean in Exodus? Propp observes, as we find in 
Gen 34:14-17 and Gen 17:10-14, “circumcision was a sign of Israelite identity. Not 
that the lack of a foreskin was uniquely Israelite—many neighbouring peoples 
were also circumcised. Rather, the operation acquired special significance as 
arite of socio-religious initiation and a perpetual reminder of the covenant."65 

In this context, Israel's position as the firstborn son of the Lord (Exod 4:22) is 
contrasted to the firstborn son of Pharaoh (Exod 4:23).99 Egypt is a quintessen- 
tial 'other' against Israel in Exodus, and Israel's identity is defined by contrast 
to the negative descriptions on Egypt.9" In this context, designation of Israel as 
the firstborn son prefigures the Passover story surrounding the firstborn sons. 

In sum, the firstborn son in Exodus 4:21-26 refers to the special and ex- 
clusive relation with his Father, Yahweh. The elected status of Israel as the 
firstborn son is contrasted with the destruction of the Egyptian firstborn son 
in Exod 1212. Thus, Levenson states, “It is the special status of Israel, son of 
God, that explains why the Exodus is not a story of universal liberation at all 
but only of one nation's release, the release of the firstborn son to rejoin and 
serve his divine father.”68 Furthermore, the firstborn son in Exod 4:21-26 can 
be defined in relation to other peoples.® In other words, the firstborn son re- 
fers to the identity of Israel as the Elect and as a distinct people from Egypt 
and the nations (cf. Exod 19:6).”° This point is confirmed in the story of the 
Passover, particularly, the story of circumcision and the tenth plague inflicted 
on the Egyptian firstborn sons, as noted above. The cultic notion of the offering 
the firstborn in the Pentateuch also highlights the distinct status of Israel as 
the firstborn son. In addition, the firstborn son of God is the circumcised peo- 
ple, and this point is emphasised in Exod 4:24-26 and the Passover narrative."! 


65 Propp, "That Bloody Bridegroom,’ 513. 

66  Greifenhagen, Egypt on the Pentateuch's Ideological Map, 77. 

67  Greifenhagen, Egypt on the Pentateuch’s Ideological Map, 156. 

68 Levenson, The Death and Resurrection of the Beloved Son, 38. 

69  Itshould be noted that the firstborn son in Exodus is implicitly the heir of Abrahamic 
blessing. As discussed above, Jacob is called the firstborn son and this firstborn son title is 
associated with the patriarchal blessing. Levenson notes the parallels between the Jacob 
cycle in Genesis and the Israel's story in Exodus. See Levenson, The Death and Resurrection 
of the Beloved Son, 67. 

70 We also find the similar title connoting the primacy as Jewish ethnic identity in 
Exod 19:5-6: “my treasured possession out of all the peoples" and “the kingdom of priests 
and the holy nation." 

71  Theimportance of circumcision with regard to the Canaan land is also found in Jos 5:2-8. 
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3.3 Psalm 89 


3.3.1 The Text” 

Psalm 89 is classified as a national lament (Volksklagelied),"? or “communal 
lament over royal defeat.””* Eaton and Johnson argue that Ps 89 reflects a rit- 
ual humiliation ceremony for the Israelite king, which is a similar rite for a 
Babylonian king in the Babylonian new year festival, depicting the king being 
attacked and saved by God and having power restored again.” This view is 
rejected by recent interpreters. For example, Ward observes: 1) Ps 89 does not 
describe anything about the ritual humiliation of a king; 2) Ps 89 does not de- 
pict any restoration after humiliation; 3) the exaltation of the king precedes 
the humiliation (the order of the humiliation is the opposite of the alleged hu- 
miliation ritual; and 4) no evidence of the existence of this humiliation ritual 
in Israel is found in the other psalms."6 Therefore, the origin of Ps 89 in the 
context of a humiliation rite remains unconvincing.7? 


72 Some scholars maintain that Ps 89 is a composite and includes redactional additions, in 
terms of the modification of the contents, tones and metres, and in terms of the liturgical 
background. Particularly, Ps 89:39-52 is often regarded as a redactional addition due to its 
harsh tone. However, current scholars find the coherence and unity in Ps 89 according to 
the unifying motives and terms (25 key words reiterated). See James Ward, "The Literary 
Form and Liturgical Background of Psalm Lxxx1x,” VT u (1961): 323. Mitchell and Sarna 
also support the unity of the Psalm 89, in Sarna, "Psalm 89: A Study in Inner Biblical 
Exegesis,” in Studies in Biblical Interpretation (New York: JPs, 2000), 378-80; Matthew 
Mitchell, "Genre Disputes and Communal Accusatory Laments: Reflections on the Genre 
of Psalm LXXXIX,” VT 55 (2005): 515. 

73 See Klaus Koch, "Kónigspsalmen und ihr ritueller Hintergrund; Erwägungen zu 
Ps 89,20-38 und Ps 20 und ihren Vorstufen,” in The Book of Psalms: Composition and 
Reception (eds. Peter Flint and Patrick Miller; VTSup 99; Leiden: Brill, 2005), 19. 

74 See Richard J. Clifford, “Psalm 89: A Lament over the Davidic Ruler’s Continued Failure,” 
HTR 73 (1980): 27. Clifford also considers this psalm as a lament for the Davidic ruler who 
is unsuccessful in battle or international politics, in Clifford, “Psalm 89,” 47. For further 
discussion on the genre of Ps 89, see Floyd, "Psalm," 442-3. 

75 See Aubrey Johnson, Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel (Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 
1967), 112: "as the celebration of Yahweh's universal Kingship is also the identical back- 
ground to the present lament, it seems reasonable to infer that the defeat or humiliation 
of the Davidic king, which is indicated in these lines, is not any specific historical event, 
for indeed there is none that can be made to fit the scene, but is an important element in 
the ritual drama." This view is followed by John Eaton, Kingship and the Psalms (London: 
SCM, 1976), 109-11. 

76 Ward, "Literary Form,” 333-35. 

77 As for the structure of Ps 89, this Psalm is traditionally divided into 891-19 (hymnic sec- 
tion), 89:20-38 (covenant oracle to David), and 89:39-52 (lament of the present situa- 
tion), in Erhard Gerstenberger, Psalms, Part 2 and Lamentations (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
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The historical background of Ps 89 has also been debated by exegetes. For 
instance, Clifford locates the background in Josiah's sudden death.”® Anderson 
argues that Ps 89 was written after 520 BCE: "[A]gainst the background of the 
hope that the Davidic kingdom might soon be restored."? Ward maintains that 
the origin of the psalm lies in the “division of the Davidic-Solomonic kingdom, 
and the failure of Judah to realise its grandiose hope of universal dominion.”®° 

Thus, the historical background of the psalm is controversial, yet it is highly 
likely that this psalm was written in the Exilic or post-Exilic period, as Tate 
notes.?! Firstly, the temple motif is missing in this Psalm and this might in- 
dicate that, even after 515 BCE, Jerusalem was not yet rebuilt. Secondly, the 
lament in Ps 89:40-47 denotes the duration of the situation in suffering and 
destruction (particularly, the strong tone in Ps 89:45). These may depict the 
era when the Davidic dynasty was destroyed and the ancient covenantal hope 
and expectation were dimmed. Accordingly, it is highly probable that these 
laments denote desolation over the shattered Davidic dynasty and "the exilic 
hope for the restoration of the Davidic kingship and the nation"? 


3.3.2 Analysis 

Exegetes often interpret the firstborn son as meaning “an exalted status of 
privilege and power."5? Yet, further issues need to be considered in order to 
elucidate the meaning of the firstborn son in Ps 89:27. 

Firstly the meaning of Ps 89:25 should be considered. Ostensibly, this 
verse may denote David's conquests against the personified and mythical en- 
emies of YnwH.9^ However, the sea and the river is the common word pair 
which indicates the territory of David's kingdom (cf. Ps 72:8). Furthermore, 
Gerstenberger observes, “within Psalm 89 the attention is not on mythical bat- 
tles and their festive enactments, but on Yahweh's great promises of the past 


2001), 147; Michael Floyd, "Psalm Lxxx1x: A Prophetic Complaint about the Fulfilment of 
an Oracle,” VT 42 (1992): 447. 

78 Clifford, "Psalm 89,’ 47. 

79 A.A. Anderson, The Book of Psalms: 73-150 (NCBC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1980), 631. 

80 Ward, “Literary Form,” 338. 

81 Tate writes, “the psalm probably reflects different contexts and may have been used on 
various occasions ... the arguments against the post-exilic period for the present psalm 
are weighty (e.g., silence about the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple and the de- 
portation of large numbers of people). See Tate, Psalms 51-100 (wBc; Waco: Word, 1991), 
416-17. 

82 Gerald Wilson, “The Use of Royal Psalms at the ‘Seams’ of the Hebrew Psalter” JsoT 11 
(1986): 91. 

83 Tate, Psalms, 424; Anderson, Psalms, 642. 

84 Johnson, Sacral Kingship, 24; Anderson, Psalms, 641. 
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and the sad state of his people in the present."55 Even if we consider the expres- 
sion of YHWH'S cosmic expressions, there is no reason we should exclude the 
geographical meaning of this verse, because "the powers overcome by Yahweh 
(Ps 89:10-13) have their counterpart in the Davidic ruler's domination of an 
earthly kingdom (vv. 26), as Tate writes.58 Accordingly, we conclude that 
Ps 89:25 depicts the boundary of David's reign. 

Secondly, we need to take into account the covenantal aspects in Ps 89:27. 
Many scholars admit that Ps 89 is covenantal “from first to last."57 These 
covenantal features are fundamentally based on the Davidic covenant (e.g., 
89:28-35), and the interpretation of Ps 89 should be taken into consideration 
in relation to 2 Sam 7, because motifs of 2 Sam 7 are reiterated in Ps 89 (e.g., 
89:20, 26, 29).88 Therefore, David is the covenantal leader of Israel.8° 

Timo Veijola argues that Ps 89 reflects the post-exilic era in which the 
Davidic covenant was applied to collective Israel. The identical phenomenon 
is found in Isa 55:3: “Incline your ear, and come to me; listen, so that you may 
live. I will make with you [Israel] an everlasting covenant, my steadfast, sure 
love for David.” Ps 89 also uses certain concepts like 9na ,mna3, and n3, which 
are central in Isa 40-55, but not used in 2 Sam 7.99 

Ps 89 extends Davidic covenant to collective Israel, and we find ‘collective 
interpretations’ of the figure of David in Ps 89, and Ps 89:40-45 clearly denotes 
this tendency: 


You have broken through all his walls; you have laid his strongholds in 
ruins. All who pass by plunder him; he has become the scorn of his neigh- 
bours. You have exalted the right hand of his foes; you have made all his 
enemies rejoice. Moreover, you have turned back the edge of his sword, 


85 Gerstenberger, Psalms, 152. On the other hand, Tate merges two options: “a purely either/ 
or choice between mythical and sociographic understandings of this language should be 
avoided.” See Tate, Psalms, 423. 

86 Tate, Psalms, 423. 

87 Ward, “Literary Form,” 331. 

88 However, several strategic changes are found: 1) the Temple motif in 2 Sam 710-13 is miss- 
ing; 2) the promise of respite from foreign enemies is limited to only David in Ps 89:23-24 
and the threat to the Davidic royal line is stressed in Ps 89; 3) the father-son relationship 
between YHWH and the Davidic royal line is promised in 2 Sam 7:14 is applied to only 
David in Ps 89:27-8; and 4) Ps 89 reinterprets David as a dynastic symbol, while the threat 
of punishment for sin is “transferred from the son of David (as in 2 Sam 7:14) to the entire 
Davidic line.’ See Sarna, "Psalm 89,” 383-85. Cf. Tate, Psalms, 417-18. Also see Timo Veijola, 
Verheifsung in der Krise: Studien zur Literatur und Theologie der Exilszeit anhand des 89. 
Psalms (Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1982), 48-59. 

89 Ward, “Literary Form,” 323; Clifford, “Psalm 89,” 36. 

9o Veijola, Verheißung in der Krise, 69. 
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and you have not supported him in battle. You have removed the scepter 
from his hand, and hurled his throne to the ground. You have cut short 
the days of his youth; you have covered him with shame. 


SELAH [NRSV] 


In this passage, the third person singular "He" refers to the figure of David, not 
Davidic kings. So, in Ps 89, David is identified with the nation of Israel, and the 
fall of the figure of David is a national fall of collective Israel. In other words, 
David is Israel herself in Ps 89. So, as Marttila, Pietsch and Veijola note, the 
psalmist ascribes Davidic covenant to the whole Israel in Ps 89.?! 

In the same context, the firstborn son (7123) in Ps 89:27 should be under- 
stood as the title of Israel as in Exod 4:22. The firstborn son (0122) in Ps 89:27 
is not related to the divine origin or divine birth of a royal ruler in contrast to 
the son of God title in Ps 2:7b, which clearly indicates the divine origin of the 
Davidic king (cf. 2 Sam 7:14): "You are my Son. I have begotten (yeyévvyxa) you” 
(LXX Ps 2:7). It has been widely acknowledged that 'the son of God' title of the 
Davidic king in Ps 2:7 was derived from a royal protocol in the ANE. In ANE 
literature, evidence is broadly found that a royal ruler was called as the son of 
God. For example, in COS 1.36, King Sehetepibre is entitled as son of Re. In the 
ANE, divine origin and divine birth of a royal ruler are commonly associated 
with the immortality of kings and their divine power: 


COS 2.4C: "[King of Southern and Northern Egypt, M]en[mare, Son of 
Re, Sethos 1 Merenptah], given life. (c.i. [Vulture]). [Nekhbet ...], may she 
endow him [with ...], with life and dominion, [... like] Re every day.” 

COS 2.4D: "King of Southern and Northern Egypt, Lord of Both Lands, 
Menmare Heir of Re, [Bodily Son of Re, his beloved], Lord of Crowns, 
[Sethos 1 Merenptah], beloved of Amun-Re, Lord of the Thrones of Both 
Lands, and given life like Re [forever ]." 

COS 2.4E: "The Good god, strong in power, a hero valiant like Montu; 
Powerful one, powerful like him who begot him, illuminating Both Lands 
like Him of the Horizon. Mighty in strength like the Son of Nut, the 
strength of the Two Lords is in his actions."?? 


91 Veijola, Verheifgung in der Krise, 141; Michael Pietsch, Dieser ist der Sproß Davids ...’: Studien 
zur Rezeptionsgeschichte der Nathanverheißung im alttestamentlichen, zwischentesta- 
mentlichen und neutestamentlichen Schrifttum (WMANT 100; Neukirchen: Neukirchener 
Verlag, 2003), 115; Marko Marttila, Collective Reinterpretation in the Psalms: A Study of the 
Redaction History of the Psalter (FAT 11/13; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006), 144. 

92 Translations taken from William W. Halo and K. Lawson, eds., The Context of Scripture: 
Canonical Compositions, Monumental Inscriptions and Archival Documents from the 
Biblical World, vols. 1-3 (Leiden: Brill, 2003). See also COS 2.4F; 2.5B; 2.14; KTU 1:16 i.14-15. 
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So, the son of God title in 2 Sam 7 and Ps 2 appears in the context of the 
divine birth of the royal ruler, and the divine origin of kings legitimised their 
rulership in the ANE. 

However, it seems that the firstborn son in Ps 89:27 is not related to divine 
birth of a royal figure in the context. Divine birth of David is not presented in 
the context of Ps 89, but rather the firstborn son is referenced in the context of 
primacy and inheritance (e.g., Ps 89:25; cf. Gen 27:29). Furthermore, the first- 
born son is not used as an honorary title of kings in extant ANE literature. We 
do not have any evidence that the term "the firstborn son" was used as a royal 
title in extant ANE literature. Thus, it is more reasonable to conclude that the 
firstborn son in Ps 89:27 originated in the title of Israel, and this reading fits 
well with the tendency of Ps 89 to link collective Israel to the figure of David. 
Accordingly, it is doubtful that the firstborn son in Ps 89:27 refers to the title of 
the Davidic king. 

It should be noted that the firstborn son in Ps 89 exists within the pattern 
of the patriarchal blessings. In Ps 89, the firstborn son is clearly declared in the 
covenantal context, and we find the same patterns with the patriarchal bless- 
ing as in Gen 12:1-3 and 25:23; 27:27-29; 28:3-4: 1) the birth of the offspring in 
Ps 89:29, 36; 2) priority over the Gentiles in Ps 89:27; 3) election in Ps 89:19; 
4) the Land in Ps 89:25; and 5) the exclusive relationship with God in Ps 89:26. 
Thus, in Ps 89, David is the heir of the patriarchal blessing for birth, the Land, 
election, superior status over the Gentiles, and an exclusive relationship with 
Yuwn. The Yahweh community is also "the direct heir of promises given to the 
Davidic dynasty.’93 

Therefore, in Ps 89, the figure of David symbolises collective Israel. In this 
vein, we conclude that the title of the firstborn son in Ps 89:27 was derived 
from the title of collective Israel. So, the firstborn son in Ps 89:27 refers to the 
title of the chosen people possessing the supreme position and the divine in- 
heritance. There is little evidence that the firstborn son was used as a royal title 
in ANE literature and the OT. 


3.4 Jer 31:714 


3.41 The Text 
God’s declaration of Ephraim as his firstborn son in Jer 31:9 is located in 
Jer 30-31, which is often called “the book of consolation.” The first part (31:7) is 


93 _ Gerstenberger, Psalms, 153. For further studies on the relationship between the Abrahamic 
and Davidic covenants, see Ronald Clements, Abraham and David: Genesis xv and its 
Meaning for Israelite Tradition (London, SCM 1967). 
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a petition for salvation, and the other parts (the second part: 31:8-9; the third: 
3110-11; and the fourth: 3112-14) declare God's saving action.?* The subject 
in the second (31:8-9) and fourth parts is “the Lord,” (3112-14) who promises 
salvation to Israel. The messenger formula in 31:7 opens this passage (31:714) 
with the conjunction^2, which does not occur in the other messenger formulae 
in 30:5, 18; 31:2, 15. This "2 denotes the logical flow between the preceding unit 
(31:2-6) which depicts how Israel settles in the Land, and this unit (31:714) 
which portrays how they will arrive in the Land.95 


3.4.2 Analysis 

Before we define the firstborn son in Jer 31:9, we need to take the object of 
this oracle in Jer 7-14 into account. Who is Jacob or Israel in Jer 31:7, 9? Is 
he the northern kingdom or the future restored kingdom or "another name 
for the whole people of Israel"? 

Some scholars argue that Jacob in 31:7, and Israel and Ephraim in 31:9 refer 
to the future restored kingdom.?6 We find that Judah and Israel are used in 
the same sense in Jer 2:3, 26, 31; 14:8; 16:14; 17:13; 18:6; 23: 3, 6, 7, etc. However, 
the expression of “the mountains of Samaria" in 31:5, and of the mountains of 
Ephraim in 31:6 should be considered as symbolic places of the northern king- 
dom.?” Furthermore, there is no reason for Jeremiah to name the whole people 
of Israel as Ephraim, the prominent people of the northern kingdom.?8 Finally, 
we need to remember that Israel often refers only to the northern kingdom 
in Jeremiah.?? In this vein, Lundbom maintains that Jacob and Ephraim (31:7, 
9) indicate the northern kingdom, and that reference to the firstborn son in 
31:9 points to the status of the northern kingdom as the firstborn son as in 


94 G. Keown, P. Scalise, T. Smothers, Jeremiah 26-52 (wBC; Waco: Word, 1995), 112. 

95 Also see Georg Fischer, Jeremia 26-52 (HThKAT; Freiburg: Herder, 2005), 149. 

96 E.g. Parke-Taylor, The Formation of the Book of Jeremiah: Doublets and Recurring Phrases 
(SBLMS 51; Atlanta: SBL, 2000), 68. 

97 JackLundbom, Jeremiah: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary, Vol. 2 (AB; 
New York: Doubleday, 2004), 357. 

98  Nohfink argues that “Jacob” in 30:7, 18, “Israel” in 31:4, 21, “Ephraim” in 31:6, 9, 18, 20 
and “Rachel” in 31:15 represent the northern kingdom, and that “their” in 30:21 means 
Josiah who extended the boundary of the southern kingdom to the north after the ruin 
of Assyria, and who wanted to rule over the northern area as he does the south. See 
N. Nohfink, “Der junge Jeremia als Propagandist and Poet. Zum Grundstock von Jer 30-31,” 
in Le Livre De Jérémie: Le Prophéte et Son Milieu les Oracles et leur Transmission (BETL 54; 
Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1981), 360. 

99  Eg.Jer3:6-18. 
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1 Chr 52-3.19? Thus, we draw the conclusion that the poetic oracle in Jer 31:7-14 
(and also 3115-22) is especially given to the captives of the northern kingdom.!! 

What, then, does it mean that the northern kingdom is designated as the 
firstborn son in Jer 31:9? Holladay contends that this designation for the north- 
ern kingdom as the firstborn son is “over against Judah" as in 2 Sam 19:43.!02 
However, the superiority of the northern kingdom over Judah is not found in 
the context of Jer 31. Rather, it is prophesied that Israel will return to Zion (the 
southern realm) and that they will worship YHWH there in 31:6. Therefore, it 
is not plausible that this designation of the northern kingdom as the firstborn 
son implies superior status over the southern kingdom. 

Explicitly, Ephraim’s designation as the firstborn son is related to the 
status of the beloved son as in 31:20. The father-son imagery is found else- 
where in Jeremiah (3:4, 19; 31:20). The father/son formula in Jer 31 may evoke 
2 Sam 7:14a.!03 However, it is more probable that the designation of collective 
Israel as the firstborn son in Jer 31:9 is an allusion to Exod 4:22. God’s paradig- 
matic declaration in Jer 31: alludes to God's promise in Exod 6:7 and 19:5-6: 
“At that time, says the LORD, I will be the God of all the families of Israel, 
and they shall be my people.” This passage may demonstrate that the northern 
kingdom is still the chosen people after her destruction, and that the people of 
the northern kingdom still have a favoured position as the firstborn son with 
God, and a superior relationship to the other nations.!?^ Jacob in Jer 31:7 and 
n implies that the title of the firstborn son in Jer 31:9 is related to the promise 
given to Jacob and his descendants. Ephraim is the chief of the nations (31:7) 
as Jacob was (Gen 27:29). Ephraim is elected from among the nations as Jacob 
was elected. The other nations cannot participate in the promise, but Ephraim 
does. Depictions of returning to the Promised Land in Jer 31:7-9 also implies 
that the concept of the firstborn son in Jer 31:9 is associated with the prom- 
ise to possess the Promised Land. In conclusion, the restoration of Ephraim is 
the realisation of the divine promise (par. Jer 31:1), and Ephraim (the northern 
kingdom) is the recipient of the promise regarding this restoration. 

Therefore, we can conclude that the designation as the firstborn son in 
Jer 31:9 denotes the title of Israel who possesses the elected status. In other 
words, this designation connotes that the northern kingdom still holds the 


100 Lundbom, Jeremiah, 422, 425-26. 

101 Cf. Jer 30:3; 31:27. 

102 William Holladay, Jeremiah 2: A Commentary on the Book of the Prophet Jeremiah Chapters 
26-52 (Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1989), 185. 

103 Georg Fischer, Jeremia, 152; Keown, et al., Jeremiah, 114. 

104 See the unique expression of “the head of the nations” in Jer 31:7. Cf. Holladay, Jeremiah 2, 
184. 
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divine promise and the privileged status amongst the nations in spite of their 
covenantal insincerity. 


3.5 Jubilees 


3.51 The Text! 

The Book of Jubilees retells the biblical story of Genesis and the first half of 
Exodus.!°6 The oldest Hebrew copy of Jubilees is 4Q216 which was copied pos- 
sibly between 125 BCE and 100 BCE, and because some ancient Jewish litera- 
ture (e.g., the Damascus Document xv1) quotes Jubilees as a work of authority, 
Jubilees must have been written earlier than this.!?? Great emphasis is placed 
on the covenant and the observance of the circumcision, the Sabbath, and the 
calendrical festivals in Jubilees. VanderKam situates the historical background 
of this book in the Maccabbean era and the preceding reign of Antiochus, who 
made attempts to remove the custom of circumcision and to abandon the cov- 
enant.108 Echoes of Maccabean literature are also found in Jubilees.!°9 Thus, 
Jubilees can be regarded as a result of resistance to assimilation in the era of 
Antiochus and later. 


3.5.2 Analysis 

3.5.2.1 Jub 233-33 

Jubilees traces the unique and close relationship between God and Israel back 
to creation.!!? That is, Israel was elected and predestined as the special people 
of God in creation, and this point is stressed in Jub 1-2. However, why does 
Jubilees push back the election of Israel to the time of creation? It seems that 


105 Most scholars consider Jubilees as the work of a single author. For arguments in favour 
of unity of Jubilees, See James C. VanderKam, "The Origins and Purposes of the Book 
of Jubilees, in Studies in the Book of Jubilees (ed. M. Albani, et al; Tsay 65; Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 1997), 3-24; VanderKam, The Book of Jubilees (GAP 9; Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 2001), 17-18. 

106 Jubilees is often categorised as an example of Rewritten Bible. See VanderKam, The Book 
of Jubilees, 93. The biblical text is perhaps not the Masoretic text of the Hebrew Bible, but 
rather the text closer to Lxx or the Samaritan Pentateuch. See VanderKam, The Book of 
Jubilees, 94. 

107 “And the exact interpretation of their ages about the blindness of Israel in all these mat- 
ters, behold, it is defined in the book of ‘the divisions of the periods according to their 
Jubilees and their weeks?" in CD xvi 2-4 [translated by F.G. Martínez]. 

108 VanderKam, The Book of Jubilees, 139-40. 

109 VanderKam, The Book of Jubilees, 17-18. 

110 VanderKam, The Book of Jubilees, 122. 
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Jubilees asserts that the Jewish religion is the true religion which has existed 
since the beginning against the background of the assimilation in the era of 
Antiochus.!! We can encapsulate the notion of the covenant in Jubilees as 
follows:!!2 1) the covenant in Jubilees is one, and the contents of the covenant 
are always the same;!? 2) the covenant in Jubilees does not denote universalis- 
tic aspects;l!* 3) the covenant in Jubilees is conditional in that it depends on the 
practice of Israel and individual members of the Jewish nation;!5 4) the cov- 
enant is traced back to creation;l!® 5) the covenant highlights the importance 
of the Mosaic law;! 6) the covenant is depicted as a father-son relationship 
which cannot be broken in contrast to its conditional aspects;!? and 7) cir- 
cumcision in Jubilees is a mark of the Elect as distinct from the Gentiles, and it 
causes the ontological change of its bearers into heavenly beings.!? Conversely, 
the uncircumcised belong to Belial, and they are under the anger of God.!?° 
How, then, does Jub 233-33 rewrite the story of creation? Jub 2:15-33 ba- 
sically reframes Gen 2:1-3, but the influence of Exod 31:12-17 is also found:!2! 


111 VanderKam, The Book of Jubilees, 321. 

112 Yet, we should also note, “Jubilees is not so much a covenantal book as an apocalyp- 
tic within a covenantal setting that inherently lends it authority" See James M. Scott, 
“Covenant, in The Eerdmans Dictionary of Early Judaism (eds. John J. Collins and Daniel 
C. Harlow; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2010), 494. 

113 VanderKam, The Book of Jubilees, 13; Huizenga, "The Battle for Isaac: Exploring the 
Composition and Function of the Aqedah in the Book of Jubilees,’ JSP 13 (2002): 47. Cf. 
Jub 19:27. 

114 Huizenga, "The Battle for Isaac,’ 48: “Jubilees thus strongly emphasizes the need for 
Abraham to have an heir. The covenant is intended only for the physical line of Israel, and 
should that be lacking, the covenant cannot exist. There is no possibility of a ‘spiritual’ 
Israel" 

115 Huizenga, "The Battle for Isaac,’ 50: “To keep covenant status means above all to practice 
circumcision and to marry only within Israel, as well as avoiding transgression in gen- 
eral" Also see William Gilders, “The Concept of Covenant in Jubilees,” in Enoch and the 
Mosaic Torah: The Evidence of Jubilees (eds. Gabriele Boccaccini and Giovanni Ibba; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2009), 180. 

116 Gilders, "The Concept of Covenant,” 181. Cf. Jub 1:5. 

117 Gilders, "The Concept of Covenant,” 181. 

118 Gilders, "The Concept of Covenant,” 181. Gilders writes, “Jubilees insists that the covenant 
does not create God's unique relationship with Israel. Rather, it enacts that relationship, 
which pre-exists the covenant," in Gilders, "The Concept of Covenant," 187. 

119 Gilders, “The Concept of Covenant,” 185. Cf. Jub 15:27. 

120 “All the people of Belial will leave their sons uncircumcised just as they were born. Then 
there will be great anger from the Lord against the Israelites because they neglected his 
covenant, departed from his word, provoked, and blasphemed in that they did not per- 
form the ordinance of this sign,” in Jub 15:33c-34b. 

121 J.T.A.G.M. Van Ruiten, Primaeval History Interpreted: The Rewriting of Genesis 1-n in the 
Book of Jubilees (JSJSup 66; Leiden: Brill, 2000), 52-54. 
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1) observing the Sabbath in Jub 2:18-21, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31; Exod 3133, 14, 16; 
2) the Sabbath as the great sign in Jub 2:17, 21; Exod 31:13, 17; 3) the sanctifica- 
tion of Israel in Jub 2:19, 20, 21, 31; Exod 31:13; 4) the holiness of the Sabbath in 
Jub 2:23, 26, 27, 30; Exod 31:14, 15; 5) the phrases “six days shall work be done, 
and the seventh day the Sabbath" in Jub 2:17; Exod 31:51, 17; 6) capital punish- 
ment for the violation of the Sabbath in Jub 2:25, 27; Exod 3114-15; 7) direction 
to Moses for teaching the law to the people of Israel in Jub 2:26, 29; Exod 31:13; 
and 8) the Sabbath should be observed by the whole offspring in Jub 2:24, 27, 33; 
Exod 3116-17. Therefore, it can be concluded that Jub 2:13-33 rewrites the story 
of creation in Gen 2:1-3 according to the perspective of Exod 3112-17. 

Some differences between Gen 2:1-3 and Exod 3112-17 is also detected in 
Jub 233-33. Jub 2:15-33 places an emphasis on Israel's separation from Gentiles. 
The Israelites are the chosen people in Jub 2:20. Israel is also elected as the 
firstborn son in Jub 2:20. Separation between light and darkness is mentioned 
in Jub 2:8-9, and this is linked to the separation of Israel and Gentiles: “I will 
now separate a people for myself from among my nations ... I have chosen 
the descendants of Jacob among all of those whom I have seen ... sanctified 
them for himself as a noteworthy people out of all the nations [oTP transla- 
tion]" (Jub 2:19-21). The creation of the Sabbath is also addressed in terms of 
sanctification:!?2 “I sanctified the Sabbath" (2:19). Israel is also said to be sancti- 
fied in 2:21. So, the sanctification of the Sabbath and the separation of Israel 
from the nations signal the privileged and central position of Israel amongst 
creation. Keeping the Sabbath also shows that Israel is a distinct people from 
the Gentiles, because the Sabbath is also sanctified from other days.!23 This 
privilege of Israel demonstrates the exclusive relationship with God and the 
pre-eminent status over the Gentiles.!?* Therefore, the story of creation in 
Jub 1-2 is used to reveal the primacy of Israel amongst creation and the separa- 
tion of the Jews from the nations. 

The firstborn son is located in the context of election: “I have chosen the 
descendants of Jacob among all of those whom I have seen" (Jub 2:20a). Jacob 
is addressed as the firstborn son in Gen 25-27 and Jub 19, and this denotes that 
the firstborn son refers to the title of the Elect. In Jubilees, Jacob is the centre 
of the covenant, and this point is confirmed in Abrahams blessings to Jacob!25 


122 Also see “the Lord God ... kept sabbath on the seventh day. He sanctified it for all ages and 
set it as a sign for all his works,” in Jub 23. 

123 Cf "The creator of all blessed but did not sanctify any people(s) and nations to keep 
Sabbath on it except Israel alone,’ in Jub 2:31a. 

124 Cf.S. Tzoref, “Covenantal Election in 4Q252 and Jubilees’ Heavenly Tablets,’ psp 18 (2011): 
88-89. 

125 See Jub 19:21-22. 
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which do not appear in Genesis. Thus, the offspring of Jacob are designated by 
God to hold the status of the firstborn son as the Elect who are pre-eminent 
over the Gentiles at the culmination of creation in Jub 2.126 


3.5.2.2 Jub 18:916 

Jub 18 retells the story of Akedah in Gen 22.1? The first difference between 
Jub 18 and Gen 22 is that Jub 18 mentions that the life of Isaac, who is designated 
as the firstborn son in Jub 18:1, 15, was threatened by the prince Mastema, not 
by God. Mastema appears in Jubilees as a figure who threatens the covenant 
people with temptation or with actual attempts of destruction.7? Mastema 
also makes an attempt to kill Israel's firstborn in Jub 49:2-4.?? In contrast, all 
Gentiles are under the power of Mastema.!?? Four other motifs are added in 
Jub 18: 1) the Akedah is dated to the fourteenth of the first month; 2) Isaac is 
described as a firstborn son; 3) the slaughter of a sheep; and 4) the identifica- 
tion of the place of the Akedah with Mt. Zion.!?! 

Isaac is not addressed as the firstborn son in Gen 22.132 Yet in the Pentateuch, 
there are two distinct definitions of the firstborn son (133): 1) the firstborn son 
in respect of his father (e.g., Gen 49:3; Deut 21:17; Ps 78:51; 105:36); and 2) the 
firstborn son in respect of his mother (e.g, Exod 13:2, 12, 15; Num 3:11-13; 813- 
18). As concerns the first definition, the firstborn son is “a principal heir and 
successor of his father as head of the family"? In terms of inheritance, Isaac is 
not the firstborn son because Isaac is not the first offspring in Abraham's view. 
Instead, Ishmael is the biological firstborn son of Abraham. 

The second definition is related to the cultic context. In the cultic sense, the 
firstborn is defined as the first male offspring from the mother's womb. Isaac 


126 Gilders, "The Concept of Covenant,” 187. 

127 For further studies on Gen 22 and its interpretations in Jewish literature, See Davies 
and Chilton, The Aqedah: A Revised Tradition History, CBQ 40 (1978): 514; Geza Vermes, 
"Redemption and Genesis xxii,” in Scripture and Tradition in Judaism: Haggadic Studies 
(StPB 4; Leiden: Brill, 1961), 193-227; Vermes, "New Light on the Sacrifice of Isaac from 
4Q225,” JJS 30 (1979): 140-46. 

128 See Huizenga, The New Isaac: Tradition and Intertextuality in the Gospel of Matthew 
(NovTSup 131; Leiden: Brill, 2009), 86. 

129 "[A]ll the powers of Mastema were sent to kill all of the firstborn ..." in Jub 49:2. The first- 
born son as the chosen line is the object of attack by Mastema. See Michael Segal, The 
Book of Jubilees: Rewritten Bible, Redaction, Ideology and Theology (JSJSup 117; Leiden: Brill, 
2007), 197. 

130 Cf. Jub 10:8. 

131 Segal The Book of Jubilees, 196. 

132  CfSegal, The Book of Jubilees, 195. 

133 Baruch Levine, “Firstborn,” in Encyclopaedia Judaica, vol. 7 (eds. Fred Skolnik and Michael 
Berenbaum; Detroit: Thomson, 2007), 45. 
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was the first male offspring in respect to Sarah and the promise of the seed 
of Abraham is also given to Sarah (Gen 1735-16). Furthermore, God requires 
Abraham to offer Isaac as a cultic sacrifice and this means that the status of 
Isaac should be interpreted in the cultic context. We should also note that the 
genealogy in Gen 22:20-24 is matrilineal. So, Isaac is the firstborn son in rela- 
tion to Sarah (his mother) in the given text, and this corresponds with the cul- 
tic definition of the firstborn son in the Pentateuch. In other words, Abraham 
was required to offer Isaac as the cultic offering of the firstborn. Accordingly, it 
is probable that the author of Jubilees perceived Isaac to be the firstborn son in 
respect of the mother in Gen 22. 

Furthermore, we find some hints in the parallels between the Akedah and 
the story of Israel in the Exodus story:?4 1) the firstborn son is the key to the 
events in both the Akedah and the Passover; 2) the Akedah on the mountain 
happens on the 14th day and Israel is rescued on the same day in Jub 493; 
3) in Jub 1817-19, the Akedah story is linked with the seven-day festival, and 
the only seven-day festival is the Passover festival (the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread);!3° 4) it is ordained in the heavenly tablets that the festival should be 
celebrated with “festal happiness" in Jub 18:18-19, and the night of the first 
Passover is "the beginning of joy" in Jub 49:2 and the Israelites "rejoice be- 
fore the Lord" in Jub 49:22;'36 and 5) the Angel of the Presence who “stood” in 
Jub 18:9 and 48:13 rescues the firstborn son (Isaac and the firstborn sons of 
Israel) from Mastema.!?? Therefore, Huizenga argues, “These exact verbal links 
demonstrate that the author did more than simply construct the Akedah as a 
patriarchal aetiology of the Passover festival by means of timing and the ensu- 
ing feat."38 So, the author of Jubilees links the title and destiny of Isaac to those 
of Israel. This is confirmed in Jub 16:18 when Isaac is given the title of Israel as 
in Exod 19:6; *he might become a kingdom of priests and a holy people." 


134 Halpem-Amaru notes that the Akedah story in Jubilees and 4Q225 is combined with the 
Passover story. See B. Halpern-Amaru, “A Note on Isaac as First-born in Jubilees’ and 
Only Son in 4Q225,’ DSD 13 (2006): 127-33. See also See also James C. VanderKam, “The 
Agedah, Jubilees, and PseudoJubilees,’ in The Quest for Context & Meaning: Studies in 
Biblical Intertextuality in Honor of James A. Sanders (eds. Craig C. Evans and Shemaryahu 
Talmon; Leiden: Brill, 1997), 241-61; Cristina Grenholm, The Old Testament, Christianity 
and Pluralism (BGBE 33; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1996), 204-7. The expiatory aspects of 
the Aqedah tradition have been disputed. The connection between the Akedah and the 
Passover story is also found in 4Q225, Exod. Rab. 15:1, and b. Ros. Has 10b-11a. 

135 Levenson, The Death and Resurrection of the Beloved Son, 177; Huizenga, "The Battle for 
Isaac, 42. 

136 Huizenga, "The Battle for Isaac,’ 44-45. 

137 Huizenga, "The Battle for Isaac,’ 45. 

138 Huizenga, “The Battle for Isaac,’ 46. 
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If so, how does Jubilees describe Isaac's status which is distinct from 
that of Ishmael? Some positive descriptions seem to occur in Jubilees: 
1) Abraham's blessing in Jub 20 goes to “all his children with their families and 
descendants"?? 2) Ishmael came back to his father's house and enjoyed the 
Feast of Weeks with Abraham and Isaac in Jub 22:1-9; 3) Abraham prays for his 
sons (plural) to be “an elect people for you" and "inheritance" from the nations; 
and 4) in Jub 17:7, God or the messenger of God states that certain blessings go 
to Ishmael as in Gen 1630-11 and 21:8.!° In a similar vein, Mendels writes, 


Jubilees, which is full of aetiological stories referring to the events of the 
second century BC projects an extremely positive view of Ishmael, who 
was and remains a close relative of the Jews ... This contrasts sharply with 
the attitude to the ‘Philistines’ and Edomites, discussed above ... Ishmael 
isa sympathetic relative of theJews, unlike Esau who is problematic.!^! 


However, we should note that the positive descriptions of Ishmael do not go 
beyond the descriptions of Ishmael in the OT. In Jub 15:30-32, Ishmael is refer- 
enced and defined equally with Esau, and only Israel is stated to be sanctified 
and distinguished from all mankind: 


For the Lord did not draw near to himself either Ishmael, his sons, his 
brothers, or Esau. He did not choose them [simply] because they were 
among Abraham’s children, for he knew them. But he chose Israel to be 
his people. He sanctified them and gathered [them] from all mankind. 


OTP translation, Jub 15:30-31a 


In addition, Jub 16:17 denotes the separation of Ishmael and his descendants 
from Isaac and his descendants: “All the descendants of his [Abraham's] sons 
would become nations and be numbered with the nations. But one of Isaac's 
sons would become a holy progeny and would not be numbered among the na- 
tions [oTP translation ].” Further it is highly likely that the omission of Ishmael 
when Abraham is circumcised in Jub 15:24 was intentional: cf. “On that very 


139 Roger Syren, “Ishmael and Esau in the Book of Jubilees and Targum Pseudo-Jonathan," 
in The Aramaic Bible: Targums in their Historical Context (eds. D.R.G. Beattie and 
M.J. McNamara; JSOTSup 166; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1994), 311. 

140 Syren, “Ishmael and Esau,” 3n. Also see Segal, The Book of Jubilees, 229-45; Tzoref, “A Note 
on Isaac," 82. 

141 Doron Mendels, The Land of Israel as a Political Concept in Hasmonean Literature: Recourse 
to History in 2. Century B.C. claims to the Holy Land (TSAJ 15; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
1987), 150. 
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day Abraham and his son Ishmael were circumcised” (Gen 17:26), and “On the 
same day Abraham was circumcised" (Jub 17:26). Thus, we conclude that Isaac 
and Israel have a distinct status from Ishmael and his descendants, and that 
Isaac has primacy as the Elect over Ishmael in Jubilees. 

Therefore, we should note that the firstborn son in Jub 18 demonstrates the 
sharp contrast of destinies between the chosen and the unchosen including 
Ishmael.!*3 Isaac represents the circumcised and the chosen in the covenant 
line, and Ishmael signifies the uncircumcised and the unchosen.* So, Isaac's 
status is distinguished from that of Ishmael in Jubilees. The firstborn son in 
Jub 18:11, 15 is referenced in the context of the patriarchal blessing as follows: 
1) the Land in Jub 18356; 2) the birth in Jub 18:15b; and 3) superior status over 
the Gentiles in Jub 1815c. In this context, the firstborn son is associated with 
the line chosen by God.'^5 Both Isaac and Israel procure the same blessings for 
the patriarchs, and Isaac as the firstborn son is “a necessary and vital link 
between Abraham and Jacob."47 

Furthermore, the title of the firstborn son in Jub 18:1, 15 is referenced in the 
context of the Akedah and the Passover story. In this vein, the title of the first- 
born son can be related to the elected status of Israel in Exod 4:22 and Exod 12. 
This enables us to conclude that the firstborn son in Jub 18:1 and 15 refers to 
the title of Israel having the elected status in terms of primacy and inheritance. 


3.5.2.3 Jub 19:26-29 

Jacob's status in Jubilees is defined by comparison with Esau, as Isaac is defined 
in relation to Ishmael. Isaac warns Esau and Jacob to love each other in Jub 37. 
However, Esau's sons make a war against Jacob, which means violating Isaac's 
warning, and the consequence of the violations is "being uprooted" and the 
judgement: “you will complete a sin unto death, and your seed will be rooted 
out from under heaven" (Jub 26:34). The violation of Esau's sons justifies the 
eternal curse towards Esau's offspring in Jub 36:9—11.^9 Therefore, it is evident 


142 Cf. Jub 17:4. 

143 Segal notes, "The choice of Israel is meaningless without other nations, and therefore God 
chooses them from 'among my nations: Jub 15:30-32 explicitly outlines the contrast be- 
tween God's relationship with Israel and his connection to the other nations." See Segal, 
The Book of Jubilees, 179. 

144 Huizenga, "The Battle for Isaac,’ 55. 

145 Huizenga, "The Battle for Isaac,’ 49. 

146 Cf. Jub 1:7; 14:7; 16:16; 1815-16. 

147 Huizenga, “The Battle for Isaac,’ 49. 

148 Cf. Huizenga argues the doctrine of salvation according to works in Jubilees. See Jub 2:3, 
23; 15:3. See also Huizenga, New Isaac, 88; Tzoref, “A Note on Isaac,” 85. Tzoref writes, 
“The treatment of the non-Elect in Jubilees’ Heavenly Tablets may reflect the exegetical 
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that Esau and his descendants are not chosen by God. In the same vein, Tzoref 
maintains, 


... both 4Q452 and the book of Jubilees exhibit discomfort with the fact 
that the book of Genesis records divine (or divinely sanctioned) blessings 
of the non-chosen sons of Elect individuals. Both texts highlight patri- 
archal blessings, especially those pertaining to offspring and the Land.149 


Thus, Esau and his descendants represent the cursed under Mastema, and, by 
contrast, Jacob represents the heir of Abrahamic blessing and the superior and 
exclusive position over the nations. 

Several differences between the blessing of Jacob in Jub 19 and Gen 27 can 
be found. Firstly, Abraham himself, not Isaac, prays for Jacob. This confirms 
that Jacob is the heir of the Abrahamic blessing more clearly than Gen 27, and 
Jub 1937b and 27bc support this point.5? Abraham directly names Jacob as his 
son in Jub 19:17, 29. This shows that the firstborn son title in Jub 19:29 implies 
the heir of the Abrahamic promise more directly than Genesis. Furthermore, 
Abraham in Jubilees asserts that the promise made to Jacob is the identical 
blessing given to Shem, Noah, Enoch, Malaleel, Enos, Seth, and Adam (e.g., 
Jub 19:24, 27). Secondly, Jubilees does not state that Jacob deceived Isaac in 
order to seize Esau's blessing, in contrast to Gen 27. Thirdly, Jacob in Jubilees 
is perfect and upright (cf. Jub 19:3), and this description of Jacob is not found 
in Genesis. Fourthly, in Jub 19, the Abrahamic promise is given to Jacob more 
explicitly than Gen 27:27-29. Fifthly, Mastema's threat appears in Jub 19:28 
and this shows that Mastema is the one who is a threat to the covenantal line 
represented through Isaac, Jacob, and Israel. Sixthly, Jacob is the firstborn son 
as in Gen 25, 27, but is addressed as the firstborn son of God, not of Isaac, in 
Jub 19:29. So, the firstborn son in Jub 19:29 is not merely a human son, but the 
son of God like Israel in Exod 4:22. 

On the other hand, the blessing of Jacob in Jub 19 is also related to the 
Abrahamic promise. In other words, the pattern of the Abrahamic promise 
for the birth, the Land, and the pre-eminent position is reiterated with the 


development of Ps 69:27: ‘May [my foe] be erased from the book of life, and not be in- 
scribed with righteousness.” See Tzoref, “A Note on Isaac,” 87. 

149 Tzoref, “A Note on Isaac,” 87. 

150 “My daughter take care of my son Jacob because he will occupy my place on the earth,’ in 
Jub 19:17b; “May he give you all the blessings with which he blessed Adam, Enoch, Noah, 
and Shem. Everything that he said to me and everything that he promised to give me may 
he attach to you and your descendants until eternity—like the days of heaven above the 


earth," in Jub 19:27bc. 
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designation of the firstborn son for Jacob in Jub 19:1) the birth (Jub 19:22); 2) the 
Land (Jub 19:17-18, 21); 3) primacy over Gentiles (Jub 19:17c-18); and 4) the ex- 
clusive relationship with God (Jub 1938, 20).15! We should also note that Jacob's 
inheritance is not only confined to the land of Canaan, but covers the entire 
earth.!2 In this sense, the title of the firstborn son in Jubilees connotes Jewish 
ethnic identity, and also symbolises the elected status of Israel possessing the 
primacy over Gentiles and the inheritance. 

In conclusion, Jacob represents Abraham's true heir in Jubilees,5? and Esau 
symbolises a contrasting figure to Jacob. Jacob is designated as the firstborn 
son who signals the elected position of Israel as Jewish ethnic identity and the 
true heir of the Abrahamic promise. Therefore, Israel, Jacob's descendants, is 
the elected people, and the status of the firstborn son is not extended to the 
Gentiles throughout the entirety of Jubilees. 


3.6 4Q369 


3.61 The Text 

4Q369 was published in 1994, and it is called the “Prayer of Enosh" by Harold 
Attridge and John Strugnell,!5* although the second column of the fragments 
does not contain Enosh's prayer but that of a different person. The focus of the 
prayer is Israel and Jacob its founder.!°® 


3.6.2 Analysis 
4Q369 1 ii sheds light on the meaning of the firstborn son in ancient Jewish 
religion: 


And you made him a first-bo[rn] son to you [... like him for a prince and 
ruler in all your earthly land [... the] cr[own of the] heavens and the 
glory of the clouds [you] have set [on him ...] and the angel of your peace 
among his assembly. And h[e ... gave] him righteous statutes, as a father 


151 See also Jub 22:30, 19:20, 21, 26. 

152 "[H]is descendants will fill the entire earth," in Jub 19:21c. 

153  VanderKam, The Book of Jubilees, 113. 

154 H. Attridge and J. Strugnell, “The Prayer of Enosh,' in Qumran Cave 4. vit: Para-biblical 
Texts: Part 1 (DJD 8; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994), 353-62. 

155 James Kugel, ‘40369 ‘Prayer of Enosh' and Ancient Biblical Interpretation,” psp 5 
(1998): 19. 
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to [his] s[oul ...] his love your soul cleaves to for[ever] because by them 
[you established ] your glory |... |.'56 


4Q369 1 II 6-12 


Who, then, is the firstborn son in 4Q369? Some scholars argue that it refers to 
an individual (Davidic) messianic figure. For instance, Xeravits argues for simi- 
larities between 4Q369 and Ps 89:157 1) in line 6, YHwH appoints his firstborn 
son; 2) in line 7, the author relates the political dominion to the status of the 
firstborn son; and 3) in line 10, YHWH appears as the father of the firstborn 
son.55? Fletcher-Louis argues that the second half of 4Q369 has an individual 
focus (particularly, line 7) and he marshals the messianic reference to the first- 
born son as in Ps 89:27.1°° However, Israel was also thought to have the status of 
a prince and ruler in Jewish literature. (e.g., Gen 27:28-29; Sir 33:21-23). 
Other scholars note the collective meaning of the firstborn son (i.e. 
Israel). For example, Kugel observes: 1) 4Q369 1 ii 1 says, "You allotted his por- 
tion (112m) to cause his Name to dwell there,” and according to Deut 32:8-9, 
"his portion" (1nn;) refers to Israel's homeland; 2) The rare word, splendour 
(*3X) of the earth in 4Q369 1 ii 2, refers to the home land of Israel in Ezek 
20:6, 15; 3) in 4Q369 1 ii 5, "God's eye[s]" reminds us of the unique mention in 
Deut 1:2 and God's “glory is seen" recalls Isa 6031-2, and both Deut 1:12 and 
Isa 6031-2 refer to the home land of Israel; 4) In line 4, “to his seed for genera- 
tions as an eternal possession" might be an allusion to “And I shall give this 


156 The translation taken from Craig A. Evans, “A Note on the ‘First-Born Son’ of 4Q369,” 
DSD 2 (1995):193-95. 

157  Geza Xeravits, King, Priest, Prophet: Positive Eschatological Protagonists of the Qumran 
Library (STDJ 47; Leiden: Brill, 2002), 89-94. Evans also argues that Ps 89 “offers three 
important parallels with 4Q369 1 ii 6—10": (1) David calls God his Father, which parallels 
4Q369 1 ii 10; (2) Ps 89 says that God “will make him the firstborn,” which parallels with 
4Q369 1ii 6; and (3) Ps 89 says that God's first-born will be “the highest of the kings of the 
earth," which partly parallels 4Q369 1 ii 7, in Evans, “A Note,” 199. 

158 So, Xeravits concludes, “It seems most probable that in 4Q369 1 ii the author consciously 
linked his work to the Davidic tradition already present in Psalm 89." See Xeravits, King, 
94. Chester also writes, "This fragment is most naturally to be understood, then, as repre- 
senting expectation of Davidic messiah who will be instrumental in bringing about the 
final kingdom of peace on earth.” See Andrew Chester, Messiah and Exaltation: Jewish 
Messianic and Visionary Traditions and New Testament Christology (WUNT 207; Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2007), 238. For similar interpretations, see John Collins, The Scepter 
and the Star: the Messiahs of the Dead Sea Scrolls and other Ancient Literature (New 
York: Doubleday, 1995), 165; J.D.G. Dunn, Jesus Remembered (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
2003), 709. 

159 Crispin H T. Fletcher-Louis, All the Glory of Adam: Liturgical Anthropology in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (STDJ 42; Leiden: Brill, 2002), 197. 
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land to your seed after you as an eternal possession" (Gen 48:5); and 5) in line 2 
(“you made him a first-bo[rn] son”), the verb, “made (11nNw)” is the same verb 
used for designating Israel as the firstborn son in 4Q504.19? Moreover, the verb, 
nan (setting on) in line 8 was used with reference to the blessing of Jacob in 
Gen 27:36-37: “For he [Jacob] supplanted me [Esau] these two times. He took 
away my blessing. Then he said, 'Have you not reserved a blessing for me?' 
Isaac answered Esau, ‘I have already made him your lord, and I have given him 
all his brothers as servants, and with grain and wine I have sustained (rn32o) 
him ...” In this vein, it is highly probable that line 8 evokes the idea that Jacob/ 
Israel was given rulership over his brother/the nations.!®! Furthermore, in 
4Q369 1 ii 1, *he may establish your name there [i.e. in his inheritance]" may 
imply that Israel (5&7) has the name of God (5x), and that “he” refers to 
Israel. Hence, it is more probable that the firstborn son does not refer to a mes- 
sianic figure, but recalls the designation of Jacob (or Israel) as the firstborn son. 

While Kugel is correct to argue that the firstborn son in 4Q369 refers to a 
special relationship between God and Israel, he does not consider the concept 
of the firstborn son as a divine heir in the covenantal context. In 4Q369 ii 1-12, 
the firstborn son divides the portions of the Land (lines 1-2), and the name and 
the glory of God dwell in the Land (line 3). Line 4 implies that the Land was 
bestowed to the descendants as their eternal portion. The title of the firstborn 
son is referenced in the context of the distribution of the Promised Land. In 
this context, the firstborn son can be understood as the heir of the Promised 
Land (see “ndn?” in 4Q369 1 ii 1). When a Davidic king is referred to as an heir, 
he inherits all nations in Ps 2:8 (MT and Lxx). In extant Jewish literature, we 
do not find any verses where a messianic figure as the firstborn son partici- 
pates in the partition of the Promised Land. 

On the other hand, there are several pieces of evidence that Israel as the 
firstborn son is referenced in the context of inheritance or return to the 
Promised Land. For instance, in Jer 31:8-9, Israel (or Ephraim) is referred to 
as the firstborn son of God in the context of the return to their home land. In 
Sir 44:23 and 4 Ezra 6:58—59, Israel is the firstborn son, which is the title of 
Israel as the heir of the Promised Land. Accordingly, it seems more reason- 
able to infer that the firstborn son in 4Q369 refers to the title of Israel, not a 
royal messiah.162 


160 Kugel, ‘40369,’ 122-23, 137. 

161 Kugel, “4Q369,” 139-40. However, Kugel understands the status of Israel in terms of the 
Torah in Kugel, “4Q36g9,” 145. We should note that the Torah does not explicitly occur in 
the context. 

162 One may say that the firstborn son in 4Q369 1 ii 6 is described as singular, not as plural. 
However, Israel is mystified as a personal heavenly figure in ancient Jewish literature (e.g., 
Conf 146; PrJos A, 3). 
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We should also note that the eschatological inheritance pattern is embed- 
ded in 4Q369. Some Jewish literature reflects that the Jews (the chosen few 
or all of whole Israel) expected to receive their inheritance from God at the 
eschaton. Israel's Inheritance is a common motif in the OT and Jewish litera- 
ture. In En 5:7 (the Book of the Watchers), the chosen inherit the entire world: 
"But to the Elect there shall be light, joy, and peace, and they shall inherit the 
earth." A motif of light, joy and peace is combined with the theme of the escha- 
tological inheritance. The righteous in 2 Baruch!®? includes the Law-observing 
proselytes and excludes apostate Jews.!6^ In 2 Bar 5:3, the righteous receive the 
undying world which is promised to them: 


As for the glory of those who proved to be righteous on account of my 
law, those who possessed intelligence in their life, and those who planted 
the root of Wisdom in their heart—their splendour will then be glorified 
by transformations and the shape of their face will be changed into the 
light of their beauty so that they may acquire and receive the undying 
world which is promised to them. 


OTP translation 


In the end, the righteous are glorified by God, and this glorification encom- 
passes the somatic transformation (see also 2 Bar 51:11). The righteous dwell in 
the paradise surrounding the angels under the throne. 

God distinguishes the Qumran members or collective Israel in order 
to make them holy among all the nations in 1Q34 3 ii 6 (cf. Exod 19:6).165 In 


163 The oldest extant text is Syriac manuscripts which were translated from Greek. 2 Baruch 
is closely associated with 4 Ezra. However, 2 Baruch was more influenced by sapiential 
tradition than 4 Ezra was. See Frederick J. Murphy, "Sapiential Elements in the Syriac 
Apocalypse of Baruch,’ JQR 76 (1986): 311-27. Most probably, 2 Baruch was written be- 
tween the two Jewish wars. See Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination, 212-13. 2 Baruch 


is usually divided into seven units (11—9:2; 10:1-12:5; 13:1-20:6; 211-3435 35:1-47:2; 483 
77:26; 78:1). Frederick J. Murphy, The Structure of Meaning of Second Baruch (SBLDS 78; 
Atlanta: Scholars, 1985), 11-29. The unity of 2 Baruch has been disputed. The core theme of 
2 Baruch is related to significance of observance of the Law. 

164 Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination, 221. This is contrasted with 4Q174 1 4 which de- 
scribes that proselytes as well as Moabites, Ammonites and foreigners do not belong to 
the people of God. In 4Q174, proselytes can never enter the Temple. Restoration of the 
Promised Land is one of the core messages in 2 Baruch. See Liv Ingeborg Lied, The Other 
Lands of Israel: Imaginations of the Land in 2 Baruch (JSJSup 129; Leiden: Brill, 2008), 288- 
89. In 2 Bar 85:1-11, the author of 2 Baruch articulates the hope that “we” would re-pos- 
sess the Land which was lost: “we shall receive everything which we lost again by many 
times" (85:4b). Therefore, after the fall of Jerusalem, 2 Baruch re-asserts the validity of the 
Covenant, and 2 Baruch re-defines the heavenly area as the Promised Land. 

165 Cf. Lev 20:26. 
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103421Q34bis,!66 the motif of inheritance is referenced in the context of the 
Exodus (or Eisodus). God also renewed the covenant for the Qumran members 
or collective Israel in the vision of glory.6? The vision of glory (7123 nn) in 
line 6 alludes to “the appearance of the glory of the Lord (mym 7123 nsn)" in 
Exod 2427. This indicates that glory in line 6 was denoted as divine glory and 
that, perhaps, “inheritance” in 1Q34+34bis is linked with the theme of the sec- 
ond Exodus. "The blessed" will rule over the entire world as their possession, 
because God has given the entire world to Israel as inheritance. So, dominion 
over the whole world is understood as an eschatological privilege given to a 
chosen people according to the covenant in 1Q34+1Q34bis: “and their domin- 
ion over the whole world. But the offspring of ma[n] has not understood all that 
you have given them as inheritance, and they do not know you" (1034+1Q34bis 
3 ii 3). Thus, the chosen few (or collective Israel) were expected to inherit the 
whole world in light (line 1). Therefore, 1034+1Q34bis denotes the eschatologi- 
cal anticipation of the Qumran community relating to inheritance, and the 
image of inheritance is combined with motifs of glory and light. 

The pesherist in 4Q171 3 ii 9-12 expounds the meaning of Ps 37:21-22.168 In 
4Q171 3 ii 10-12, the righteous does not refer to the whole people of Israel, but 
only the righteous among the whole people of Israel (i.e., the Qumran com- 
munity) inherit the entire world and the high mountain of Israel. "Inheritance" 
in Ps 37:9 is re-interpreted in an eschatological sense in line 10. Inheritance 
for the righteous (i.e., the Qumran members) amongst the Israelites ranges 


166 1Q34+1Q34bis is regarded as a festival prayer. The origin of 1034+1Q34bis has been dis- 
puted. Davila observes, "Overall it seems more likely than not that the Festival Prayers 
were composed outside the Qumran community and were adopted for use by its mem- 
bers.’ See James R. Davila, Liturgical Works (EcDss; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2001), 17. 
On the other hand, Charlesworth and Olson assume the origin of 1Q34+1Q34bis to be 
within the Qumran community. If 1034+1Q34bis was composed within the Qumran com- 
munity, the earliest possible date would be around the middle of the 2nd century BCE. 
1034+1Q34bis 3-5 ii is related to a festival that “mentions the giving of the covenant,” and 
delineates the eschatological expectations through renewal of the covenant. Charlesworth 
and Olson presume that the festival is related to Pentecost. See James H. Charlesworth 
and Dennis T. Olson, “Prayers for Festivals,’ in The Dead Sea Scrolls: Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and Greek Texts with English Translations: Pseudepigraphic and Non-Masoretic Psalms 
and Prayers, Vol. 4a (eds. J.H. Charlesworth, et al.; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1994), 46-48. 

167 Cf. Jer 31:31. See also CD v1 19. 

168 4Q171 (4QpPsa (Psalms Pesher)) was perhaps written between AD 20 and 70 by the same 
scribe or school who produced 4Q161 and 4Q166. John Strugnell, “Notes en marge du 
volume V des Discoveries in the Judaean Desert of Jordan,” RevQ (1969-71): 183. The pes- 
herist of Psalm 37 makes a reference to an attempt of the Wicked Priest to kill the Teacher 
of Righteousness (4Q171 3 ii 8). Timothy H. Lim, Pesharim (cQs 3; Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 2002), 38. 
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from Palestine to the entire world.!6? Thus, 4Q171 (4QpPsa) 3 ii 9-12 reflects 
the eschatological anticipation of the Qumran community in respect of inher- 
iting the whole world and the Promised Land at the culmination of history. 

Likewise, in 4Q369, Israel inherits the world and is designated as the first- 
born son in the eternal light (line 6). Israel receives the heavenly status from 
God (“the crown of the heavens") in line 8. So, it seems that the firstborn son 
in 4Q369 is a boundary figure between heaven and earth (cf. PrJos; Philo, 
Conf 146147)? Angelic powers (line 9) and rulership over the entire world 
(line 7) also highlight the heavenly status of Israel. Israel also appears as the 
heavenly assembly with the angel of peace (line 8). Therefore, 4Q369 reflects 
Jewish anticipation of inheritance which would be given to Israel (all of Israel 
or the Qumran members) at the culmination of history. 

In short, we conclude that the firstborn son in 4Q369 refers to the status of 
Israel as a divine heir, and is the title ascribed to the Qumran community or 
Israel. Particularly, the title of the firstborn son in 4Q369 embodies the elected 
status of Israel possessing the Land and the entire world. 


37 40504 (4QDibHam?) 


3.71 The Text 

4Q504 belongs to Words of the Luminaries (4Q504, 4Q505 and 4Q506), which 
is regarded as a communal supplication which recalls the biblical history from 
Eden to Israel’s disobedience and exile and which repeatedly invokes God to 
remember his mercy and wondrous works for Israel in the past on each day 
from Sunday to Saturday.!7 The prayers for the first six days are regarded as 
a similar genre with the communal lament of the Psalms.!7? 4Q504 1-2 iii ex- 
presses laments and supplications. 4Q504 perhaps dates from around 150 BCE, 
before the settlement of the Qumran community? and the plural subject “we” 
implies that its Sitz im Leben is not a private situation, but a public setting.!”4 


169 See also 4Q171 412; 4Q179 1 i12; 4Q365 23 5; 1Q19 62 13; 1Q20 15 6-7. 

170 Cf C.T.R. Hayward, Interpretations of the Name Israel in Ancient Judaism and some 
Early Christian Writings: From Victorious Athlete to Heavenly Champion (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2005), 193. 

171 405048 recto; 40504 416; 40504 3 ii 4; 4Q504 1-2 ii 11. 

172 James Davila, Liturgical Works (ECDss; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000), 241. 

173 Esther Chazon, "Words of the Luminaries,” in Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea Scrolls (eds., 
Lawrence Schiffman and James VanderKam; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 989; 
Davila, Liturgical Works, 239. 

174 Davila, Liturgical Works, 241. 
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1... [...] 2... [...] reckoned [...] Behold, 3 all the peoples are [like not] 
hing in front of you; [as] chaos and nothing/ [they] are reckoned in your 
presence. 4 We have [in]voked only your name; for your glory you have 
created us; 5 you have established us as your sons in the sight of all the 
peoples. For you called 6 [I]srael my son, my first-born and have correct- 
ed us as one corrects 7 his son. You have {created us} raised Blank us over 
the years of our generations 8 [...] evil, illnesses, famine, thirst, plague, 
the sword 9 [... requi]tal of your covenant, for you chose us 10 [to be your 
people amongstall] the earth.!75 
4Q504 1-2 III 1-9A 


4Q504 recalls the history from creation to the exile and contains many OT 
quotations and allusions.!76 In the context, this prayer calls on God to remem- 
ber Israel's election and covenant, and can be associated with Ps 106, as James 
Davila observes. In line 6, Israel is called the firstborn son as in Exod 4:22 and 
this designation resembles 4 Ezra 6:58 which calls Israel the firstborn son when 
supplicating God for Israel.!7” The quotation of Exod 4:22 in line 6 is connected 
to “and have corrected us as one corrects his son.” This sentence reminds us, 
"God's discipline will be made for his firstborn son" in PsSol 13:9, and seems 
to reflect OT verses that God disciplines Israel as his son: "Know then in your 
heart that as a man disciplines his son so the Lord your God disciplines you,” 
in Deut 8:5; “Hear, O my people, and I will admonish you; O Israel, if you would 
but listen to me,” in Ps 81:8. 40504 615 also reads “as punishes [his sons ...]." The 
firstborn son in Sir 1738 is connected to discipline: “Whom, being his firstborn, 
he nourishes with discipline, and giving him the light of his love does not for- 
sake him.”!78 40369 also relates the firstborn to the Torah.!7? This possibly im- 
plies the loving relationship between God and Israel as in 4Q504 1-2 iii,!8° and 
denotes that the firstborn son has a special status possessing the Torah, God's 


175 The translations of the Qumran texts in this section taken from Florentino García 
Martínez and Eibert J.C. Tigchelaar, trans. The Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition (Leiden: Brill, 
1999), 1015. 

176 E.g., Deut 4:29-30, 30:1-3 and Lev 26:40-45 in 4Q504 1-2 9-16; Lev 18:5 in 40504 6 17; and 
Exod 19:6 in 4Q504 4 10. 

177 Davila. Liturgical Works, 249. 

178  CÉLAB 16:5. 

179 See 40369 1 ii 5-6. 

180 Particularly see, “all of us are your people ... you are in our midst,’ in 4Q504 6 vi 10. 
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teaching and discipline.!®! We can observe the meaning and implications of 
the firstborn son as follows. 

Firstly, the firstborn son in 4Q504 is to be understood as the distinct status 
apart from the Gentiles as in Exod 4:22. In line 3, the Gentiles (all the people) 
are like nothing and chaos before God. On the other hand, Israel was created 
for the glory of God, and God established them as his son in the presence of all 
nations in line 5.182 In the context, the prayer recalls the designation of Israel as 
the firstborn son in line 6. Thus, the firstborn son in 4Q504 implies the distinct 
position of Israel separate from other peoples. 

Secondly, the firstborn son in line 6 indicates the pre-eminence of Israel in 
that it illustrates the loving close relationship between God and Israel. God 
corrects Israel just like ason,!®3 and God loves Israel more than all the peoples.!54 
The discipline (or Torah) of Israel implies that God favours Israel over any 
other nations. Furthermore, only Israel is called God's son and firstborn son. 

Thirdly we should consider that election and covenant are premised 
throughout 4Q504. God especially chose Israel (e.g., 4Q504 1-2 iv 4; 4Q504 1-2 
ii 15-16; 40504 1-2 iii 4-10), and this corresponds to the context of Exod 4:22 
which designates Israel as the firstborn son in the context of election and cov- 
enant (Exod 19:4-6).185° God's special election of Israel is stressed in 40504, and 
blessing (173) is bestowed solely on Israel.!86 

In addition, 1Q34+1Q34bis is formally similar with the Words of the 
Luminaries (40504, 4Q506).!87 In this vein, Charlesworth and Olson state that 
1034:1Q34bis and 4Q504-506 probably “represent four copies of the same 


181 It should be noted that possessing the Torah is sometimes regarded as evidence for the 
Jews’ superiority to the nations in ancient Jewish literature. Torah and discipline are also 
connected to each other in Deut 8:1-6. 

182 Also see, “you have favoured [us] with a h[oly] spirit,” in 40504 4 5; “[a kingdom of] priest 
and a holy people [...] [... wh]ich you chose,’ in 40504 4 10-11; “You did favours to your 
people Israel among all [the] countries,” in 4Q504 1-2 v 11; and “For you loved Israel more 
than all the peoples,” in 4Q504 1-2 iv 4. 

183 See 40504 1-2 iii 6. 

184 See 4Q504 1-2 iv5. 

185 See “all of you are your people. You have lifted us wonderfully [upon the wings of] ea- 
gles and you have brought us to you” (4Q504 6 6-7); “You have seen what I did to the 
Egyptians, and how I bore you on eagles’ wings and brought you to myself. Now therefore, 
if you obey my voice and keep my covenant, you shall be my treasured possession out 
of all the peoples. Indeed, the whole earth is mine, but you shall be for me a priestly 
kingdom and a holy nation. These are the words that you shall speak to the Israelites” 
(Exod 19:4-6). For the covenant, See 40504 1-2 iii 18; 4Q504 1-2 iv 6; 40504 1-2 v 8-9; and 
4Q504 1-2 vi 8. 

186 See 40504 1-2 iv 13; 4Q504 1-2 v 16. 

187 Davila, Liturgical Works, 16. 
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document.”!88 As seen in the preceding section, 1034:1Q34bis clearly shows 
the theme of the renewal of the covenant and the eschatological inheritance 
pattern. So, if 103441Q34bis and 40504-506 originally belong to the same doc- 
ument, “the firstborn son" in 4Q504 1-2 iii 6 can be another evidence that the 
firstborn son refers to the title of Israel as the heir of promise in the eschato- 
logical inheritance pattern.!9? 

We, therefore, conclude that the firstborn son in 4Q504 refers to the distinct 
status of Israel as the Elect set apart from the Gentiles. It also indicates Israel's 
special relationship with God as in Exod 4:22. Thus, the firstborn son in 4Q504 
means Israel's status as the Elect and as having pre-eminence over the nations. 


3.8 Sirach 


3.81 The Text 
The author of Sirach is known as Jeshua ben Eleazar ben Sira,!%° and the date is 
traced back to the late second century BCE.?! The text was originally written in 
Hebrew, and was translated into Greek by ben Sira's grandson in the era of King 
Euergetes around 132 BCE.!92 Most scholars maintain that Sirach was written 
before the reign of Antiochus Iv (175-164 BCE), because the severe political 
and religious conflict in his era was not reflected in Sirach, and, furthermore, 
ben Sira praises Simeon the high priest who supported the Seleucid rulers in 
Sir 50:24. 

In this vein, Sir 36 is often considered to be a later addition, perhaps, in 
the Maccabean era,9? because of its harsh tone and urgent petition for the 


188 James H. Charlesworth and Dennis T. Olson, “Prayers for Festivals" in The Dead Sea 
Scrolls: Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek Texts with English Translations: Pseudepigraphic and 
Non-Masoretic Psalms and Prayers (eds. J.H. Charlesworth, et al.; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
1994), 46. 

189 For specific information, see the previous section (3.6) on 4Q369. 

190 See Sir 51:30; 50:27. 

191 John Collins, Jewish Wisdom in the Hellenistic Age (OTL; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1997), 23. 

192 “I arrived in Egypt in the thirty-eighth year of the reign of King Euergetes, and during 
my stay I came across the reproduction of a good deal that is instructive. I therefore con- 
sidered myself in duty bound to devote some diligence and industry to the translation 
of this book. Many sleepless hours of close application have I devoted in the interval to 
finishing the book for publication, for the benefit of those living abroad who wish to ac- 
quire wisdom and are disposed to live their lives according to the standards of the Law” 
(Sir Prologue, 8-10). 

193 Collins, Jewish Wisdom in the Hellenistic Age, 23: "The book shows no awareness of the up- 
heavals of the time of Antiochus 1v Epiphanes (175-164). The only possible reflection of 
these events is found in the prayer in chapter 36, but this is so alien to the thought world 
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deliverance of Israel. However, as Skehan and Di Lella observe, the theme in 
Sir 35:22b-26 is linked to Sir 36:1—22. In Sir 35:14-22, the author is concerned 
with the poor and the oppressed, and he turns his focus from the individu- 
als to Israel in Sir 35:22b-26, which, as Skehan and Di Lella argue, leads the 
prayer for the chosen people in Sir 36:1-22. Thus, the flow from Sir 35:22b-26 to 
36:1-22 is natural.!94 

It is undeniable that Sir 36:1-22 has a clear covenantal aspect and implies 
a feeling of resistance against the reign of the Gentiles. The author of Sirach 
writes that true wisdom is not in Athens, but in Jerusalem, in Sir 24. He con- 
nects true wisdom to the Torah in Sir 1:26; 6:37; 10:19; 19:20 (cf. Ps 19:66), not to 
Hellenistic philosophy. These aspects may imply that the Jews were faced with 
assimilation by Hellenism in the second century BCE, and that the author had 
an interest in maintaining Jewish identity.!% 

This unit (36:1-22) can be divided into four sub-units.?6 The first (361-5) 
and the second units (36:6—12) contain the petition to humble and punish 
the Gentile enemies (presumably the Seleucid rulers) of Israel. The next unit 
(36:13-19) is the prayer for the restoration of Israel, especially for the restora- 
tion of the Land called Zion and Jerusalem, and the final unit (36:20-22) in- 
cludes a plea for fulfilment of the prophecies for Israel and for hearing the 
prayer of God's servants. "God" in 36:1 and 22 forms an inclusio. 


3.8.2 Analysis 

3.8.2.1 Sir 361-22 

The prayer in Sir 36:1-22 demonstrates that Israel is oppressed by the Gentiles, 
and petitions for the restoration of Israel (Sir 3613-19), in particular, the re- 
turn to the Promised Land (36:13) and the restoration of the nation of Israel 
(36:13-16).19” The author describes Israel as the firstborn son (npwröyovog) in 
Sir 36:17. We find the title (the firstborn son) used in the covenantal context in 
Sir 36. The author is eager for the restoration of Israel's inheritance: “cuvayaye 
naoas quAdg loco xai xataxAnpovopnaov adtods xoOcc dm doyijs” (36:10). 


of Ben Sira that it must be regarded as a secondary addition, possibly from the Maccabean 
period." 

194 P. Skehan and A. Di Lella, The Wisdom of Ben Sira (AB; New York: Doubleday, 1987), 420. 

195 As for the relationship between Sirach and the Stoic philosophy, see Martin Hengel, 
Judentum, 288; S. L. Mattila, “Ben Sira and the Stoics: A Reexamination of the Evidence,” 
JBL 119 (2000): 473-501. 

196 Skehan and Di Lella, The Wisdom of Ben Sira, 420—423. 

197 “Gather all the tribes of Jacob, and give them their inheritance, as at the beginning. Have 
mercy, O Lord, on the people called by your name, on Israel, whom you have named your 
firstborn. Have pity on the city of your sanctuary Jerusalem, the place of your dwelling. 
Fill Zion with your majesty, and your temple with your glory" (361319). 
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Furthermore, Zion and Jerusalem are the earthly places where God will dwell 
(36:12-13). Israel's particularism is also shown in the given context. God will 
lift up his hand against the Gentiles (¿mì £$vn) and let them see his might, and 
finally destroy and wipe them out.!°8 By contrast, God will save the Israelites 
and they will inherit the Land.199 

The title of the firstborn son in Sir 36:17 is linked to the inheritance of the 
Promised Land, and located in the context of particularism. Israel is the first- 
born son, and the Gentiles cannot hold this status. Jacob is given inheritance 
(i.e., Palestine) and Israel is designated as the firstborn son. So, Israel as the 
firstborn son should be understood as the elected status of Israel in terms of 
inheritance. The notion of the firstborn son refers to the right to possess inheri- 
tance of Israel, i.e., the Promised Land, and it recalls the patriarchal blessing as 
in Gen 25-27 (cf. 28:4). 


3.8.2.2 Sir 4417-23 

The tone of Sir 44:17-23 is not so particularistic as in 36:1-17, maybe since 
the given text is not linked to Israel's oppression by the Gentiles. Rather, in 
44:21a, the author reminds his readers that the Abrahamic promise is essen- 
tially universalistic as in Gen 12:3: "Therefore the Lord assured him with an 
oath that the nations [£0vq] would be blessed through his seed.” Further, this 
promise to Jacob is associated with the blessing of all people: “ebAoyiav navrwv 
avOownwy” (44:22). 

Sir 4417-23 recollects Israel's ancestors including Noah, Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob by name, after praising their virtues in 441-16. The context is 
clearly covenantal: “Everlasting covenants were made with him [a remnant]" 
(44:18). In particular, the author recalls the covenant made with the patriarchs: 
"Therefore, the Lord assured him [Abraham] with an oath that the nations 
would be blessed through his seed; that he would make him as numerous as 
the dust of the earth, and exalt his offspring like the stars, and give them inheri- 
tance from sea to sea and from the Euphrates to the ends of the earth" (44:21). 
Isaac is mentioned in respect of renewing the promise with God. As for Jacob, 
the author writes, in Sir 44:22-23: 


198 Sir 36:2, 8. Cf. "Let survivors [of the Gentiles] be consumed in the fiery wrath, and may 
those who harm your people meet destruction. Crush the heads of hostile rulers who say, 
‘There is no one but ourselves" (36:112). 

199 As Goering notes, in the case of Sirach, “the land of Canaan is the subset of territory allot- 
ted to Israel, special wisdom is the subset of universal wisdom allotted to Israel. The ideas 
of portion and inheritance share in common with the concept of election the notion that 
a part has been separated from the whole." See Greg Schmidt Goering, Wisdom's Root 
Revealed: Ben Sira and the Election of Israel (sjsj 139; Leiden: Brill, 2009), 101. 
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The blessing of all people and the covenant he made to rest on the head 
of Jacob. He acknowledged him with his blessings, and gave him his in- 
heritance; he divided his portions, and distributed them among twelve 
tribes. From his descendants the Lord brought forth a godly man, who 
found favour in the sight of all he made to rest on the head of Jacob; he 
acknowledged him as the firstborn son, and gave him his inheritance; he 
divided his portions, and distributed them among twelve tribes. 


OTP translation 


We find reference to the firstborn son in 44:23, but there is a textual problem 
in this verse. LXX and NRSV read “ev evAoyiots adt0b” (in his blessings) in 44:23, 
however, according to MS B"$ and Syr, the phrase can be read as “as the first- 
born son (7323). So the NasB also translates this “as the firstborn son,” and 
Skehan and Di Lella support this reading.??? On the other hand, MS Bt and 
G read “with the right of the firstborn son (77323). Perhaps, the translator 
of the Greek Sirach understood “as the firstborn son" or “with the right of the 
firstborn son" in the sense of individual blessings or privileges, and accord- 
ingly, that he paraphrased it into “in his blessings.” Furthermore, it seems that 
the reading of Lxx unnecessarily reiterates the blessing of Jacob mentioned 
in the previous colon. Thus, “the theme of ‘firstborn’ is a major topic in the 
Jacob narratives, and it is only understandable that Ben Sira pays his attention 
to this motif in his portrayal of the patriarch Jacob.”20! Therefore, it is highly 
probable that the original phrase contains "the firstborn son" or "the right of 
the firstborn son." 

We should note that the firstborn son (or the right of the firstborn son) is 
juxtaposed with inheritance in 44:23: “he [the Lord] acknowledged him [Jacob] 
as the firstborn son, and gave him his inheritance.” This parallelism shows that 
the concept of the firstborn son (or the right of the firstborn son) is closely 


200 Skehan and Di Lella, The Wisdom of Ben Sira, 504. Most interpreters follow this read- 
ing. E.g., G.H. Box and W.O.E. Oesterley, “Sirach,” in The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
of the Old Testament in English with Introductions and Critical and Explanatory Notes to 
the Several Books, vol. 1 (ed. R.E. Charles; Oxford: Clarendon, 1913), 484; James K. Aitken, 
The Semantics of ‘Glory’ in Ben Sira: Traces of a Development in Post-Biblical Hebrews?” 
in Sirach, Scrolls and Sages: Proceedings of a Second International Symposium on the 
Hebrews of the Dead Sea Scrolls, Ben Sira and the Mishnah, Held at Leiden University, 15-17 
December 1997 (eds. T. Muraoka and J.F. Elwolde; sTDJ 33; Leiden: Brill, 1999), 12; Marko 
Marttila, Foreign Nations in the Wisdom of Ben Sira: A Jewish Sage Between Opposition and 
Assimilation (DCLS 13; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2012), 167; Pancratius C. Beentjes, “Ben 
Sira 44:19-23—the Patriarchs: Text, Tradition, Theology,’ in Studies in the Book of Ben Sira 
(eds. G. Xeravits and J. Zsengeller; JSJSup 127; Leiden: Brill, 2008), 224-25. 

201 Marko Marttila, Foreign Nations in the Wisdom of Ben Sira, 167. 
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associated with the notion of inheritance in 44:23. Furthermore, inheritance 
in 44:23 is paralleled with inheritance given to the seeds of Abraham in 44:21: 
"give them an inheritance from sea to sea and from the Euphrates to the ends 
of the earth.” The context in this passage is also associated with the Promised 
Land as in 36:1—17. The author recollects the patriarchal blessing in 44:21-23, 
and this blessing is related to the inheritance, namely, the Promised Land. 
Furthermore, the blessing of Jacob (44:22) includes the blessing for the na- 
tions (€6vy) just like the blessing of Abraham in 44:21. So, the blessing of Jacob 
(44:22—23) is the reiteration of the Abrahamic promise. So, in this context, the 
firstborn son refers to the heir of inheritance (44:23) (i.e., the Abrahamic prom- 
ise). Thus, the firstborn son in 44:23 is an allusion to Jacob's elected status, and 
simultaneously to the right to inherit the Promised Land (and also the entire 
world (44:21)). 

Can the status of Israel as the firstborn son in Sir 44:21-22 include the 
priestly role of Israel in the context of Sir 44:19-22, because the firstborn son 
is referenced in the context of the blessing of Abraham? It is not deniable that 
Sir 44:17-12 shows some universalistic features. In Sir 44:19-21, the blessing for 
Abraham implies the priestly role of Israel (44:21), but also contains the bless- 
ing for Israel (44:21b-22): The descendants of Abraham would be multiplied 
and would be honoured by other peoples, and would occupy the whole earth. 
While Isaac and Jacob would be blessing to the Gentiles (Sir 44:22), the title 
of the firstborn son is bestowed upon Jacob in 44:22 and it is mentioned in 
the context of blessings that Jacob received. The title of the firstborn son is 
juxtaposed with the promise of the Land within the same sentence. The first- 
born son was a principal heir of the father's property, so it seems that the term 
"the firstborn son" is paralleled with the inheritance of the Land. Thus, it is 
unclear what relationship the title of the firstborn son has with the priestly 
role of Israel. 

In summary, the firstborn son title in Sir 44:23 is also the status of the cho- 
sen people, and is related to the right to inherit the Promised Land (44:23) and 
also the entire world (44:21). The given text signals the universalistic aspects, 
but the blessing and the elected status are fundamentally associated only with 
Jacob and the Israelites, and are believed to be fulfilled in and through them. 


3.9 Prayer of Joseph 


3.9.1 The Text 
The fragment A in Prayer of Joseph (PrJos) is preserved in Origen’s commen- 
tary on the Gospel of John 2:31 in the shape of a partial quotation of its Greek 
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translation. The original language of this prayer is presumed to be Aramaic, 
however, the original text is not extant. Origen writes that this prayer is “an 
apocryphon presently in use among the Hebrews.” The date is inferred to be 
first or second century CE and in particular, Smith maintains that "the vari- 
ous parallels to both Hellenistic and Aramaic materials would suggest a first- 
century date.”202 It seems that PrJos was developed from the tradition of Jacob's 
blessing to Joseph's sons in Gen 48, and the main story deals with the conflict 
between Israel and Uriel over the issue of heavenly rank.?03 


3.9. Analysis 

In Prjos, Israel is not a people, but a heavenly or pre-existent being as the first- 
born son (A, 3), an angel of God (A, 1), a ruling spirit (A, 1) a man seeing God 
(A, 2), the first minister before the face of God (A, 8), and a chief captain of 
the power of the Lord (PrJos C). As Smith notes, “it is striking that many of 
Jacob-Israel's titles are applied by Philo to the Logos, by rabbinic literature to 
Michael, by Jewish mystical literature to Metatron and by Jewish Christianity 
to Jesus.”20* The patriarchs are claimed to have existed since creation (A, 1). 
Jacob-Israel is an angelic being, and is mentioned to have tabernacled in heav- 
en and earth (A, 4). 

What, then, is the meaning of the firstborn son in PrJos? M.R. James writes 
that, in The Shepherd of Hermas 58:3, the seven holy angels were denominated 
as created first, and in Clement of Alexandria, Str. 6.143, seven is "the first 
begotten rulers of the angels.’2°5 The seven [angels] in Her. and Str. may have 
originated either in Jewish (e.g., Pirke R.Eliezer, 4) or in Christian tradition (e.g., 
Rev 1:4; 33; 4:5; 5:6; 8:2) which also reflects angelological speculations in an- 
cient Judaism. In this context, James states, “If Jacob is the first begotten of 
every living thing, is he the senior to Abraham and Isaac? ... it is even possible 
that the words of Christ in John viii. 58, ‘Before Abraham was, I am, are to 
be regarded as showing a consciousness, and containing a contradiction, of 


202 J.Z. Smith, “Prayer of Joseph,’ in oP, vol. 2 (New York: Doubleday, 1985), 700. 

203 M.R. James writes that PrJos contains “a dying speech of Jacob" which evokes Gen 49, and 
some prayers uttered by Joseph may also have been contained in the lost parts of PrJos. 
See Montague Rhodes James, The Lost Apocrypha of the Old Testament: Their Titles and 
Fragments (London: SPCK, 1920), 26. 

204 J.Z. Smith, "The Prayer of Joseph,” in Religions in Antiquity: Essays in Memory of Erwin 
Ramsdell Goodenough (ed. Jacob Neusner; Leiden: Brill, 1970), 259. The close connection 
between PrJos and Conf 146 will be discussed in 3.14.4. Smith also notes that Pros is a 
precious source that enables us to understand the later development of Metatron and 
Merakavah traditions. See Smith, "The Prayer of Joseph," 260. 

205 James, The Lost Apocrypha of the Old Testament, 27-28. 
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such beliefs.”?06 In this view, npwröyovog mavté¢ (oov may be read as formed 
before creation. 

Yet, it seems clear that the competition between Israel and the angel origi- 
nated in the story of Jacob's wrestling with an angelic figure in Gen 32 (par- 
ticularly see A, 5: “wrestled with me ...”).2°7 In this vein, it is highly probable 
that the firstborn son in PrJos is an allusion to Jacob's status as the firstborn 
son in Gen 25:27. Furthermore, the firstborn son in PrJos is connected to Jacob 
(A, 1). Therefore, the firstborn son evokes the status as the chosen one origi- 
nally given to Jacob in Gen 25-27 (A, 2-3). 

We should also note that the firstborn son is "the firstborn of every living 
thing to whom God gives life" (npwröyovog navtòç čwov in PrJos A, 3). Thus, the 
idea of the firstborn son is connected to creation, particularly, the superiority 
over every creature including angels. We find that the theme of election is re- 
lated to the idea of creation in the book of Isaiah and Jewish literature in vari- 
ous ways.208 That is, creation is for Israel, and the centre of creation is Israel as 
in 4 Ezra 6:58 and Jub 1-2. In Spec Leg 264—166, Philo also describes the ascent 
of the Jewish nation over all created beings, and depicts that the Jewish nation 
was chosen for the service of the Uncreated and Eternal. It seems that "the 
firstborn son of over living being" in PrJos A, 3 can be understood in the similar 
context with Spec Leg 2.64166 which delineate the centrality of the Jewish 
nation over all creation. Therefore, "the firstborn son of every living thing to 
whom God gives life" in PrJos reflects the election theology of Israel which is 
related to creation. In other words, Israel as the firstborn son is the special one 
who has a pre-eminent status amongst creation (cf. Jub 2:20). Jacob (A, 1) rep- 
resents collective Israel and the angelic Israel symbolises the heavenly status 
of Israel who has sovereignty over all things (cf. Frag. C). While the firstborn 
son is not referenced in the context of inheritance, the story of PrJos reframes 


206 James, The Lost Apocrypha of the Old Testament, 26-27. 

207 C.T.R. Hayward, Interpretations of the Name Israel in Ancient Judaism and Some Early 
Christian Writings: From Victorious Athlete to Heavenly Champion (Oxford: Oxford 
University, 2005), 218. Cf. J.Z. Smith finds the origin of the firstborn son in Pros A, 3 in 
Exod 4:22. See Smith, "The Prayer of Joseph," 268. The conflict between Jacob/Israel and 
Uriel elicited a multiplication of interpretations. Some scholars argue that Uriel should 
be identified with Christ and so, Prjos originated in an anti-Christian polemic. See 
J.T. Marschall, "Prayer of Joseph," in Dictionary of the Bible, vol. 2 (ed. J.R. Hastings; New 
York: Scribner, 1888), 362; R.H. Charles, The Ascension of Isaiah (London: Black, 1900), 39. 
Yet, this interpretation lacks evidence. 

208 For example, Jub 1-2; 4 Ezra 6:59; PsSol 1810-12. Cf. Isa 40:26; 4812-13; 51:16. See also 
J.D.G. Dunn, Christology in the Making: An Inquiry into the Origins of the Doctrine of the 
Incarnation (London: SCM, 1980), 73. 
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the status of Israel as an angelomorphic heavenly figure (or a boundary figure 
between heaven and earth).20? 

In conclusion, the title of the firstborn son in PrJos is related to Jacob and 
Israel.?!? So, the firstborn son in PrJos is the title given to Jacob and Israel, and 
symbolises the heavenly status of Israel. The firstborn son in PrJos is "the first- 
born son of every living thing to whom God gives life," and this notion reflects 
Israel's election theology that signals the centrality of Israel in every branch of 
creation including the angels like Uriel. So, the firstborn son in Pr/os should be 
understood as the elected and privileged status of Israel.?!! 


3.10 Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum 


3.10.1 The Text 

Biblical Antiquities or Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum (LAB) was presumably 
written in Palestine before the Jewish war against the Roman Empire in CE 66.212 
It is highly probable that the original text of the Biblical Antiquities was written 
in Hebrew.23 Biblical Antiquities can be categorised as midrash or as a rewrit- 
ten Bible,?!* like Josephus's Jewish Antiquities and the Book of Jubilees. Biblical 


209 Hayward, Interpretations of the Name Israel, 204. Contra Jarl E. Fossum, The Name of God 
and the Angel of the Lord: Samaritan and Jewish Concepts of Intermediation and the Origin 
of Gnosticism (WUNT 36; Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1985), 318. He connects the concept of 
the firstborn son in PrJos to the demiurgic activity. 

210 Morray-Jones writes, “Jacob’s victory over the angel is similarly associated with perfor- 
mance of the celestial liturgy in rabbinic midrashim, which explain that the angel begged 
Jacob to release him so that he could return to heaven in time to lead the morning wor- 
ship.” He refers to Gen.R 781-2; bHul gıb; and CantR 3,6. See Christopher R.A. Morray- 
Jones, "The Body of the Glory: Approaching the New Testament from the Perspective 
Of Shiur Koma Traditions,” in The Mystery of God: Early Jewish Mysticism and the New 
Testament (eds. C. Rowland and C.R.A. Morray-Jones; CRINT 12; Leiden: Brill, 2009), 562. 
See also Smith, "The Prayer of Joseph,” 280. 

211 The concept of the firstborn son in 3 En 4430 can be understood in a similar context. 

212 Frederick Murphy, Pseudo-Philo: Rewriting the Bible (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1993), 3, 6-7. 

213 Daniel Harrington, “Pseudo-Philo,” in orp, vol. 2 (ed., James Charlesworth; New York: 
Doubleday, 1985), 298-99. 

214 Murphy, Pseudo-Philo, 4-5. Cf. Harrington writes, "The expression ‘rewritten Bible’ 
is used simply to refer to those products of Palestinian Judaism at the turn of the era 
that take as their literary framework the flow of the biblical text itself and apparently 
have as their major purpose the clarification and actualization of the biblical story,’ in 
Daniel Harrington, "Palestinian Adaptations of Biblical Narratives and Prophecies,’ in 
Early Judaism and its Modern interpreters (SBLBMI 2; eds. R. Kraft and G.W. Nickelsburg; 
Atlanta: Scholars, 1986), 239. Also see Bruce Fisk, Do You Not Remember: Scripture, 
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Antiquities is thought to reflect "the mainstream scribal Judaism,”?'® or “the 
milieu of the Palestinian synagogues at the turn of the common era.”2!6 LAB 
shows an ambiguous attitude to Gentiles. In LAB 11:3, Israel alone receives the 
Law and the Israelites are honoured over the nations.?" In this vein, Israel is 
an elected and distinct nation from the nations in LAB. However, in LAB, the 
Gentiles could also learn and observe the Law (111-2). Pseudo-Philo also high- 
lights the existence of the righteous in the midst of the corrupt generations 
(e.g., 1:16; 4:11, 16; 6:3; 16:4—5 ).218 


3.10.2 Analysis 
As Bruce Fisk notes, LAB 18 does not simply retell Num 22-24, but also evokes 
the Akedah story in Gen 22. Fisk points out the original elaborate parallels be- 
tween Num 22:19, 21, 22bc, 32; 231—2a, 2b, 3, 6, 7-12, 14b, 15, 17, 18-26, 29-30a, 
30b; 241-9 and Gen 22:1, 3, 5, 6b, 9, 10, 11-12, 13b, 16-18, 19.219 That is, the Balaam 
cycle in Num 22-24 has a relationship to the Akedah story in Gen 22, and LAB is 
also aware of the tradition that the Balaam cycle is linked to the Akedah story.2° 
For example, LAB 18:7b says, “Behold I know that when you offer [offeras] 
burnt offerings [holocaustomata] to God, God will be reconciled with men. 
Now seek again from your Lord and beg with as many burnt offerings [holo- 
caustis] as he wishes. But if he should forgive my wrongdoings, you will have 
your reward and God will receive [accipiet] his offerings [oblationes],"??! and 
this verse is paralleled with LB 18:5b: 


"Your [Abraham] seed will be like the stars of the heaven, when I lifted 
him above the firmament and showed him the arrangements of all the 


Story and Exegesis in the Rewritten Bible of Pseudo-Philo (JSPSup 37; Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 2001), 25-27. 

215 Murphy, Pseudo-Philo, 7. 

216 Harrington, “Pseudo-Philo,” 300. 

217  Nickelsburg, Jewish Literature Between the Bible and the Mishnah, 267. 

218 Stephen Westerholm, "Paul's Anthropological ‘Pessimism’ in Its Jewish Context,” in Divine 
and Human Agency in Paul and His Cultural Environment (LNTS 335; eds. John M.G. 
Barclay and Simon Gathercole; London: T&T Clark, 2006), 93. 

219 Fisk, Do You Not Remember, 244—496. 

220  Fisk, Do You Not Remember, 247—49. 

221 The original text and the translation taken from Howard Jacobson, A Commentary 
on Pseudo-Philo's Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum: With Latin Text and English Translation, 
Vol. 1 (AGJU 31; Leiden: Brill, 1996), 18-19. 
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stars? I demanded his son as a burnt offering [holocaustomata] and he 
brought him to be placed on the altar. But I gave him back to his father 
and, because he did not object, his offering [oblatio] was acceptable [ac- 
ceptabilis] before me, and in return for his blood I chose them ... 


OTP translation 


In this vein, as Fisk notes, in LAB 18, Balaam can be regarded as “a quasi- 
Abraham figure.”??? 

Thus, LAB combines the Balaam cycle in Num 22-24 and the Akedah story 
in Gen 22. In particular, this is related to the meaning of the firstborn son in 
LAB 18:6. God states that he spoke to Abraham in a vision, and promised his 
seeds like the stars of the heaven (18:5). God also chose Jacob and blessed him 
(18:6). Significantly, Jacob is designated as Abraham's son (18:6) and also God 
called [vocavit] Jacob as the firstborn son (primogenitum). 

The notion of the firstborn son is reinterpreted within the tradition of the 
Akedah and the Balaam cycle. The focus of God's promise in LAB 18 is placed 
on the Land in 181, the seed in 18:5a (cf. Gen 22:17), the blessing of intimacy 
in 18:5c (cf. Gen 18:17; I [God] will reveal everything I am doing to Abraham), 
and “the blessing of the divine presence,” in LAB 18:6 (cf. Gen 32:9-12, 24-27).223 
The firstborn son in LAB 18:6 is located in the context which retells the bibli- 
cal story of Balaam's encounter with Balak in Num 22-24, and in the wider 
context, LAB 15-18 defends "God's covenantal loyalty.”??* In LAB 18:4-6, God 
recalls “God’s special relationship with Israel’2*5 to Balaam in his dream, and 
God reminds Balaam of God's promise to Abraham in LAB 18:5-6. 

The title of the firstborn son given to Jacob in LAB 18:6 reflects the story of 
the firstborn son in Gen 25-27. We should note that Jacob is not merely called 
the son of Abraham, but also the firstborn son of God in 18:5-6. Arguably, the 
firstborn son in 18:6 represents the elected and distinct status as the heir of the 
Abrahamic promise (18:5). Accordingly, whilst LAB shows some universalistic 
attitudes towards the Gentiles, the title of the firstborn son still symbolises the 
elected status and primacy of Israel. 


222  Fisk, Do You Not Remember, 247. 
223  Fisk, Do You Not Remember, 238—40. 
224  Fisk, Do You Not Remember, 193. 
225 Murphy, Pseudo-Philo, 85. 
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3.11 4 Ezra 


3.411 The Text 

4 Ezra is believed to be originally written in Hebrew,??° but is transmitted 
only in Latin and several ancient languages such as Armenian, Syrian, Coptic, 
Georgian and Ethiopic.?2” Generally, scholars think that 4 Ezra was written 
after the destruction of Jerusalem in CE 70, and understand the three heads in 
4 Ezra n and 12 to symbolise Vespasian, Titus and Domitian the emperors, and 
the twelve-winged eagle in the same chapters to refer to the twelve emperors 
from Caesar to Domitian.??8 Accordingly, 4 Ezra is assumed to have been writ- 
ten in the late first century in the era of Domitian (CE 81-96).??? Generally, 
4 Ezra is divided into seven sections: 1) 3:1-5:19; 2) 5:20-6:34; 3) 6:35-9:25; 
4) 9:26-10:59; 5) 10:60-12:51; 6) 13:1-58; and 7) 141-48. 4 Ezra describes the vision 
in the mediation of the angels, but the first three paragraphs are not visionary 
and consist of the conversation between Ezra and the angels.?9? Generally, the 
unity of 4 Ezra is undisputed by most scholars.23! 


32412 Analysis 
4 Ezra begins with the question concerning the destruction of Jerusalem: 


In the thirtieth year after the destruction of our city, I, Salathiel, who am 
also called Ezra, was in Babylon. I was troubled as I lay on my bed, and my 
thoughts welled up in my heart, because I saw the desolation of Zion and 
the wealth of those who lived in Babylon. My spirit was greatly agitated, 
and I began to speak anxious words to the Most High. 


4 EZRA 11-3 


Ezra, then, develops the questions from his anxiety about the destruction to 
theodicy or the problem of justice.?3? The privileged status of Israel is also spe- 
cifically stated according to the patriarchal promise in 4 Ezra 313-16: 


[W]hen they were committing iniquity before you, you chose for yourself 
one of them, whose name was Abraham; and you loved him and to him 


226 Michael Stone, Fourth Ezra: A Commentary on the Book of Fourth Ezra (Hermeneia; 
Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990), 10-11. 

227 Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination, 156; Stone, Fourth Ezra, 3-8. 

228 Stone, Fourth Ezra, 10. 

229 Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination, 156. 

230 Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination, 158. 

231 Bruce W. Longenecker, 2 Esdras (GAP 1; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995), 24. 

232 Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination, 159. 
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only you revealed the end of the times, secretly by night. You made with 
him an everlasting covenant, and promised him that you would never 
forsake his descendants; and you gave to him Isaac, and to Isaac you gave 
Jacob and Esau. And you set apart Jacob for yourself, but Esau you re- 
jected; and Jacob became a great multitude. 


OTP translation 


However, 4 Ezra relates the failure of Israel to the “universal humansituation."233 
Adam often appears as a sinner in 4 Ezra.??* Further, the evil human inclina- 
tion has been associated with Israel and the problem of justice. Membership 
of the covenantal people is meaningless for their individual salvation, because 
the exceptional individuals can be saved by observing the commandments.2?5 
Therefore, Collins rightly observes, “The basis of salvation is individual 
merit, not membership of a covenant people."736 The whole of ethnic Israel 
will not be saved in the end. Rather, those who are to be saved are the small 
number who remain after divine judgment: “Many have been created, but 
few will be saved” (8:3).237 

The author of 4 Ezra describes Israel's hopeless situation in terms of Israel's 
disobedience to the Law, and the author urges Israel to obtain divine mercy 
through observing the Law.??? The Mosaic Law is still glorious, and the chosen 
ones should obey this: “the Law, however, does not perish but remains in its 
glory" (9:37). Israel is comforted in 12:46-51: 


Take courage, O Israel; and do not be sorrowful, O house of Jacob; for the 
Most High has you in remembrance, and the Mighty One has not for- 
gotten you in your struggle. As for me, I have neither forsaken you nor 
withdrawn from you; but I have come to this place to pray on account of 
the desolation of Zion and to seek mercy on account of the humiliation 
of our sanctuary. Now go, every one of you to his house, and after these 
days I will come to you. So the people went into the city, as I told them 
to do. But I sat in the field seven days, as the angel had commanded me; 


233 Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination, 160. 

234 Cf.4Ezra 3:4-u, 21-26; 7116-26; 2 Bar 4:3; 17:3; 18:1-2; 23:4—5; 48; 46; 54:15, 17-19; 56:6. 

235 4 Ezra 3:35-36. 

236 Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination, 162. In similar token, Bruce Longenecker writes, 
"To claim, then, the author is assured of 'God's enduring purpose of covenantal elec- 
tion and his attendant mercy' upon ethnic Israel is to miss the whole purpose of 4 Ezra," 
in Longenecker, Eschatology and the Covenant: A Comparison of 4 Ezra and Romans 1-1 
(JSNTSup 57; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1991), 151. Also see 4 Ezra 14:27-36. 

237 See also 4 Ezra 5:41; 6:25; 7:27; 977-8; 12:34; 1336, 19. The last generation motif also occurs 
in PsSol 18:5-6. See Stone, Fourth Ezra, 148. 

238  Longenecker, Eschatology and the Covenant, 155. 
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andIate only of the flowers of the field, and my food was of plants during 
those days. 


OTP translation 


Thus, Israel is encouraged to obey the Law to achieve her ultimate survival. We 
may conclude, therefore, that the relationship between Jewish particularism 
and individual legalism is ambiguous in 4 Ezra, that the notion of Israel is re- 
defined in terms of individual obedience, and that the true Israelites amongst 
Israel are those who obey the Mosaic Law in 4 Ezra. 

In 4 Ezra 7:90, the observers of the Law shall see God's glory with great joy. 
The observers of the law will receive rest and immortality and shall inherit 
what is to come. They will also receive their reward when glorified (7:98). Their 
face will shine like the sun (7:97), and this implies the somatic transformation 
of those who observe the Law. In this passage, those observing the Law will 
be distinguished from sinners in the final judgment and will be protected in 
rest by angels. Finally, they will receive the inheritance and reward in glory. 
It should be noted that inheritance is referenced in respect to the eschatologi- 
cal glory. 

In this context, Israel is addressed as the firstborn son (6:58), and Ezra 
states Israel's right to take possession of the entire world in 4 Ezra 6:58-59. 
4 Ezra 6:58 is located within the unit of 4 Ezra 6:38-50, which begins the 
third vision in 4 Ezra.23° This unit is divided into two sub-units of 6:38-54 and 
6:55-59. The first sub-unit describes creation in the beginning over six days 
(the Hexaemeron). In the second sub-unit (6:55-59), Ezra asks why Israel is 
ruled by other nations, if creation is for Israel: "All this I have spoken before 
thee, O Lord, because you have said that it was for us that you created this 
world ... If the world has indeed been created for us, why do we not possess 
our world as an inheritance? How long will this be so?" (6:55, 59). We should 
bear in mind the contrast between the other nations in 6:56 and Israel (we thy 
people) in 6:58. The emphatic “we” in “we thy people" in 6:58 functions as the 
contrastive. So, the author of 4 Ezra implies in 6:58 that Israel (^we thy peo- 
ple") is distinct from the nations. In 6:58, Israel is addressed with several titles: 
1) the firstborn son (primogenitum); 2) only begotten;?*° 3) kin;?* and 4) dear 


239 Stone, Fourth Ezra, 179. Cf. the first vision in 3:4-36 and the second vision in 5:23-30. 

240 A juxtaposition of “only begotten (unigenitum)" with “firstborn son (primogenitum)" 
(6:58) is also found in PsSol 18:2, where two titles (only begotten and firstborn son) also 
refer to Israel. 

241 The meaning of “kin” (aemulatorem) is unclear. See Karina Martin Hogan, Theologies 
in Conflict in 4 Ezra: Wisdom Debate and Apocalyptic Solution (JSJSup 130; Leiden: Brill, 
2008), 129. 
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one.?42 All these titles can be understood to signify the chosenness of Israel in 
terms of the close and loving relationship between Israel and God. Furthermore, 
Israel is clearly distinguished from other nations in the given text: 


As for the other nations which have descended from Adam, you have 
said that they are nothing, and that they are like spittle, and you have 
compared their abundance to a drop from a bucket. And now, O Lord, 
behold, these nations, which are reputed as nothing, domineer over us 
and devour us. 

OTP translation (6:56—57) 


Accordingly, Israel still holds the centred and elected position among the na- 
tions in 4 Ezra 6. 

The firstborn son in 6:58 is related to inheritance (cf. 6:59: “possess our 
world as an inheritance"). The world was created as Adam centred, (6:54) and 
Adam can be viewed as the first Israelite (6:45—59). Israel is the centre of the 
world, and is elected by God in order to inherit the world (6:59).?*? The high- 
light of Israel's covenantal membership in 4 Ezra is weaker than in other Jewish 
literature, however, the title of the firstborn son is still used in the sense of the 
elected status with regard to the Land, election and creation.?** 

We conclude, therefore, that the firstborn son in 4 Ezra 6:58 denotes Israel's 
status distinct from the Gentiles.?* The firstborn son in 4 Ezra appears in the 
context of creation, Israel's election, glory and the inheritance of the world 
(saeculum). Accordingly, the concept of the firstborn son in 4 Ezra is associ- 
ated with an eschatological heir of the inheritance concerning the entire world 


242 “Dear one" in 4 Ezra 6:58 may evoke Hos 111-4 and the Song of Songs 1:9, 15; 21,13; 4:1, 7. 
See Hogan, Theologies in Conflict in 4 Ezra, 129. 

243 Saeculum (original PN) in 4 Ezra 6:59 can be translated into ‘the world’ or ‘the Land’ 
Elliott prefers the latter option (the Land). See Mark A. Elliott, The Survivors of Israel: 
A Reconsideration of the Theology of Pre-Christian Judaism (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
2000), 101. However, the context of creation (Propter nos creatum est saeculum (6:59)) fits 
better with the former option (i.e., the world). Most scholars accept this reading. E.g., 
Michael Stone and Matthias Henze, 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch: Translations, Introductions, and 
Notes (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2013), 39; Masanobu Endo, Creation and Christology: A Study 
on the Johannine Prologue in the Light of Early Jewish Creation Accounts (WUNT 11/149; 
Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2002), 26; Johannes Tromp, The Assumption of Moses: A Critical 
Edition with Commentary (Leiden: Brill, 1993), 141; Jonathan A. Moo, Creation, Nature and 
Hope in 4 Ezra (FRLANT 237; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2011), 152. 

244 For the Esau-Jacob passage in 4 Ezra 6:7-10, see Stone, Fourth Ezra, 181. 

245 In particular, see distinctions of the destinies between Jacob and Esau in 4 Ezra 3:16. Cf. 
Hogan, Theologies in Conflict in 4 Ezra, 137. 
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(6:59). The inheritance should be given to Israel (or the Law observers) with im- 
mortality, glorification and the somatic transformation (7:96-98). Therefore, 
the title of the firstborn son in 4 Ezra 6:58 is the title of Israel denoting her 
elected status by God which is associated with primacy and inheritance. 


342 The Psalms of Solomon 


3421 The Text 

It seems that The Psalms of Solomon [PssSol] was written by a pious Jew in or 
around Jerusalem who observed the Mosaic Law (3:7, 8; 4:8; 9:6; 13:7; 141-3). 
PssSolis believed to have been originally written in Hebrew, but only its Greek 
and Syriac translations are extant.?^6 Scholars trace the date of the PssSol 
through the identification of allusions to Jewish historic events,?*’ and view 
PssSol in relation to the historical period of Pompey. Perhaps, PssSol reflects 
the historic events that a certain opponent is welcomed to Jerusalem by the 
officers in 816-18, and he (Pompey) desecrates the Temple in 2:2, and he leaves 
from Jerusalem to go to Egypt and is assassinated in Egypt in 2:26.74? This chro- 
nology closely matches Pompey's timeline, and accordingly, scholars postulate 
that PssSol was written around 48-40 BCE after Pompey's death.?4? 

PssSol is well known for its expectation of the Messiah and the kingship 
of God (cf. PsSol 518-19; 17:3-4, 21, 32). The Gentiles are portrayed in the 
PssSol as those who are rejected by God due to their lawlessness (2:2, 19-25; 
71-3; 8:23; 1713-15). On the other hand, the psalmist is deeply concerned 
with the oppression of Israel, and is eager for the royal reign of God and the 
Messiah. The psalmist anticipates that Gentiles will be expelled by the Messiah 
(chapter 17), and Israel will be ruled by him (18:7-8). God-designated Israel will 
be placed above all the nations forever (9:8-11). And the nations will glorify 
God and come to see the glory of God from the end of the world: "bringing as 
gifts her sons who had fainted, and to see the glory of the Lord with which God 
glorified her" (PsSol 17:31). 


246 Kenneth Atkinson, An Intertextual Study of The Psalms of Solomon: Pseudepigrapha 
(Lewiston: Edwin Mellen, 2001), 398. 

247 Wright, "Psalms of Solomon,’ in OTP, vol. 2 (New York: Doubleday, 1985), 641. 

248 “And I did not wait long until God showed me his insolence pierced on the mountains of 
Egypt, more despised than the smallest thing on earth and sea,” in 2:26. The Greek text is 
from Atkinson, The Psalms of Solomon. 

249 Wright, "Psalms of Solomon,” 641; Marinus de Jonge, God's Final Envoy: Early Christology 
and Jesus' Own View of His Mission (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), 45; Atkinson, The 
Psalms of Solomon, 419. 
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3.12.2 Analysis 

3412.24 PsSol13:9 

In PsSol 13, the psalmist remarks that his community was saved from crisis, 
namely the sword, famine and pestilence of the sinners (131-2). God will 
save the righteous in 13:7, and “the sinner may not rejoice over the righteous,” 
in 13:8. God will admonish (vov§etycet) the righteous as a beloved son (vidv 
&yomoeoc), and God's discipline (naıeia) will be made for his firstborn son in 
13:9.29? PsSol 13 demonstrates that the sinners (the Gentiles) will be judged and 
punished. The righteous, however, will be admonished and treated as the first- 
born son.?°! The firstborn son is paralleled with vióv &yorosog in 13:9, and this 
denotes that the firstborn son is the special one beloved by God. We should 
also note that the one who is admonished by God is Israel in Deut 8:5 and 
Ps 81:8: "Know then in your heart that as a man disciplines his son so the Lord 
your God disciplines you" (Deut 8:5); "Hear, O my people, and I will admonish 
you; O Israel, if you would but listen to me" (Ps 81:8). In Sir 1727-18, God also 
disciplines the firstborn son, i.e., Israel. PsSol 13:9 also reflects this tradition. 
The Gentiles will be judged, but the righteous will be treated as the firstborn 
son in PsSol 13. Eventually, the firstborn son is the title of Israel who is admon- 
ished by God and who is distinct from the sinners (i.e., Gentiles). 


342.2[2 . PsSol18:4 

PsSol 18 functions as the summary and the conclusion of the whole PssSol.252 
PsSol18 can be divided into two sections: 1) the divine rule through the Messiah 
in 181—9; and 2) the divine rule of the cosmos in 1810—-12.?5? The nations will 
be judged in 18:3a, but God's love will be given to the seed of Abraham in 18:3b. 
PsSol 18 reiterates the motif of naıdela for the firstborn son as in PsSol 13:9 
(C£. Sir 1813; 4Q504 1-2 iii 5-6 (“For you called Israel my son, my first-born 
and have corrected us as one corrects")).254 Tatdeia will recover the soul from 
ignorance (And duadias) to the obedience.?55 "The seed of Abraham" is juxta- 


250 A similar image about God's discipline towards his firstborn son is also found in Sir 1813 
and 4Q504 1-2 iii 5—6. Cf. Bussino Severino, The Greek Additions in the Book of Ben Sira 
(trans. Michael Tait; AnBib 203; Rome: Gregorian & Biblical, 2013), 228. 

251 Atkinson, The Psalms of Solomon, 263. 

252 Atkinson, The Psalms of Solomon, 383. 

253 Atkinson, The Psalms of Solomon, 382. 

254 While ev dyvoia evokes PsSol 13:7, vióv npwtótoxov povoyevy recalls PsSol 13:9. See Patrick 
Pouchelle, “Prayers for Being Disciplined: Notes on IIAIAEYO and IIAIAEIA in the 
Psalms of Solomon,” in The Psalms of Solomon: Language, History, Theology (eds. Eberhard 
Bons and Patrick Pouchelle; EJL 40; Atlanta: SBL press, 2015), 129. 

255 For specific information of the motif of discipline in PssSol, see Pouchelle, “Prayers for 
Being Disciplined,” 115-132. Schaper notes that the discipline (or the instruction) would 
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posed with “the firstborn son" in a synonymous parallelism in PsSol 18:3b—4a: 
“Your love is for the seed of Abraham, an Israelite, and your discipline is for 
the firstborn son, an only child (povoyevýç).” In PsSol 9:9, the psalmist writes, 
"You [God] chose the seed of Abraham above all the nations, and you placed 
your name upon us,’ and he petitions the restoration of the inheritance ac- 
cording to the Abrahamic covenant (9:1, 9, 10). Israel is designated as the first- 
born son and povoyevýç in 18:4. Movoyevng evokes Isaac's title in LXX Gen 22:12, 
and the seed of Abraham (18:3b) is connected to the title of firstborn son (18:4). 
In Jub 18:15, Isaac is addressed as the firstborn son. So, in the context, the title 
of the firstborn son in 18:4 is related to the Abrahamic promise. Israel is the 
descendants of Abraham (18:3) and the firstborn son (18:4). Israel has a dis- 
tinct destiny from the Gentiles (18:4-5), and fits the meaning of the firstborn 
son (18:4-5). Therefore, the title of the firstborn son refers to the title of Israel 
which represents the elected status of Israel as the descendant of Abraham. 


3.13 Joseph and Aseneth 


3.13.1 The Text 

The story of Joseph's marriage to Asenath in Gen 41:4575° is retold and expand- 
ed in an ancient Jewish novel, Joseph and Aseneth (JosAs). JosAs can be placed 
“within the broad category of a Greco-Roman romance or novel’5” or can be 
categorised as “the rewritten Bible.’25° Its original language is highly likely 
Greek because it is certain that the original text of JosAs was influenced by 
the Septuagint.?5° The extant texts have been handed down mainly in Syriac, 
Armenian, Latin and Middle English.2® It is difficult to date JosAs, but most 
scholars agree that JosAs was composed between the second century BCE and 


be given through the rule of a messianic figure in PsSol 18:4. See Joachim Schaper, 
Eschatology in the Greek Psalter (wUNT 11/76: Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1995), 75. 

256 Gen 41:45: “Pharaoh gave Joseph the name Zaphenath-paneah; and he gave him Asenath 
daughter of Potiphera, priest of On, as his wife. Thus Joseph gained authority over the 
land of Egypt [NRsv].” 

257 Ross Kraemer, When Aseneth Met Joseph: A Late Antique Tale of the Biblical Patriarch and 
His Egyptian Wife, Reconsidered (New York: Oxford University Press, 1998), 10. 

258 Susan Docherty, “Joseph and Aseneth Rewritten Bible or Narrative Expansion,’ JSJ 35 
(2004): 45-46. 

259 Gideon Bohak, Joseph and Aseneth and the Jewish Temple in Heliopolis (Atlanta: Scholars, 
1996), xii. 

260 Kraemer, When Aseneth Met Joseph, 8. 
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the second century cE.?® It is improbable that JosAs is a Christian literature 
because we do not find any Christian aspects or any indication of its author's 
familiarity with the Christian theological concepts of the NT.262 

There are some debates on the textual problems of JosAs. Scholars catego- 
rise the extant texts of JosAs into the four discrete families, labelled as family A, 
B, C and D. Yet, it is most probable that the short text (D) is an abbreviated ver- 
sion of the long text (B). So, Burchard explains the priority of the long text (B), 
and argues that some expressions in family D seems redundant as recensional 
expansions.263 This view is supported by the majority of scholars.?6* So, this 
study will assume that the longer text is closer to the original text.265 

The provenance of JosAs is uncertain, but it is highly probable that it was 
written in a Diaspora Jewish setting.?66 John J. Collins argues, "While the re- 
ligion of Joseph and Aseneth preserves sharp boundaries over against poly- 
theism, these boundaries are not identical with the boundaries of ethnic 
descent.’26 He also notes, "Jacob's significance is not his ethnic origin.”?68 Yet, 
Aseneth continues to recall that Joseph is the son of Jacob (i.e., “the shepherd”) 
who came from the land of Canaan (e.g., 4:13; 6:5; 13:10),” and these expres- 
sions may stress Joseph's ethnic origin as an Israelite. While the Jews in JosAs 
do not boast of their supremacy over the nations, we should note that the au- 
thor of JosAs accentuates the sharp distinction of the Jewish people from the 
Egyptians. Monotheism is a major factor that distinguishes the Jews from the 


261 For the current scholarly consensus, see Bohak, Joseph and Aseneth and the Jewish 
Temple in Heliopolis, xiii. Humphrey argues that JosAs was "written in Greek between 
100 BCE and the early second century CE.’ See Edith Humphrey, The Ladies and the Cities: 
Transformation and Apocalyptic Identity in Joseph and Aseneth, 4 Ezra, the Apocalypse and 
the Shepherd of Hermas (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995), 30. 

262 John). Collins, “Joseph and Aseneth: Jewish or Christian?" JSP 14 (2005): 97-112; Randall 
Chestnutt, From Death to Life: Conversion in Joseph and Aseneth (Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 1995), 75. 

263 Indeed, Burchard does not view B as a family, but "as a group of witnesses which have 
much in common to distinguish them from A, C, and D.’ Christoph Burchard, “The text of 
Joseph and Aseneth reconsidered,” JSP 14 (2005): 83-94. 

264 Eg. Nickelsburg, Jewish Literature, 271; Randall Chestnutt, From Death to Life: Conversion 
in Joseph and Aseneth (JSPSup 16; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995), 64; Uta 
Barbara Fink, "Textkritische Situation,’ in Joseph und Aseneth (ed. Eckart Reinmuth; 
SAPERE 15; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2009), 33-44. 

265 This study will use the Greek text of JosAs (the long text) edited by Uta Fink. See Fink, 
"Text, Übersetzung and Anmerkungen," in Joseph und Aseneth, 56-129. 

266 J.M.G. Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora: From Alexander to Trajan (323 BCE- 
17 CE) (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1996), 204. 

267 John J. Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem: Jewish Identity in the Hellenistic Diaspora 
(Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 2000), 234. 

268 Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem, 234. 
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Gentiles in JosAs.?69 Aseneth goes through painful processes (chs. 10-13) to be 
accepted by the Jewish community in JosAs, and this indicates that the process 
of the conversion could be not so easy for proselytes. While some Jews such 
as Gad and Dan is described more negatively than Pharaoh, this may signal 
that there were some actual social discords or internal disputes among the 
Diaspora Jews.?7? So, the negative descriptions of Gad and Dan do not imply 
that the author of JosAs forsakes the distinction of the Jews from the Gentiles. 
Thus, the author of JosAs does not negotiate the demarcation between the Jews 
and Gentiles, but rather implies some cultural antagonism towards the pagan 
culture, and explains how Joseph preserves his Jewish identity, even though he 
himself is married to a Gentile woman (cf. Gen 41:45). 


3.13.2 Analysis 

The meaning of the firstborn son (npwrötoxog) in JosAs is a neglected theme in 
current scholarship. The title of firstborn son is ascribed to Joseph (as the first- 
born son of God) and also to Pharaoh's son (as the firstborn son of Pharaoh). 
We have to consider the following six points. Firstly, Joseph functions as an 
idealised role model for the ancient Jews. In Jubilees 39:5, Joseph is handsome 
as in JosAs, and wise enough to interpret Pharaoh's dreams as in Genesis. 
In LAB 820, Joseph does not attempt any vengeance against his brothers, when 
they arrived in Egypt. In Josephus, Ant 2198, Joseph is wondrous in virtue 
(daundoıos Thv &petHV yevouevoc) and in good command of everything (ndvra 
dtoav) through his reason (Aoyıcu®). As Gruen mentions, Joseph is an ideal 
statesman in Philo's De Josepho.?"' Joseph is innocent in nature (Jos 5), fear- 
less, wise and abstinent (Jos 107). In Philo, Somn 1.78, Joseph is described as 
the priest and minister of the mind (depaneurng tod vod). As Gruen notes, 
‘Hellenistic Jews writing in Greek, mostly in the Diaspora, developed the 
image of Joseph beyond the one-dimensional ideal of virtuous self-control.”272 
Similarly, Joseph in JosAs serves as the role of an ideal Israelite and also as a 
representative of Israel. 

Secondly, Joseph is addressed as the son of God in JosAs. For example, 
Aseneth describes that Joseph is “your” [God's] son (étt vidg cob tott) in 13:10. 
In this case, it seems that the title ‘son’ does not originate in the messianic title 
‘son of God, but it can be viewed as the title of Israel as used in Lxx Exod 4:22. 


269 Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora, 205. 

270 Chestnutt, From Death to Life, 107-8. 

271 Erich Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism: The Reinvention of Jewish Tradition (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1998), 81. 

272 Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 79. 
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In the same verse (13:10), Joseph is the son of God because (61671) he is the shep- 
herd's [i.e., Jacob’s] son from the land of Canaan (vió cod éott, xbpte, Stdtt einöv 
got ot &vdpwaneo: ott Iwong tod Ttotuévoc ó vidg eat &x ys Xavacv). That is, Joseph 
is the son of God (viög co0 éott) because he is the son of Jacob. The connection 
between “the shepherd's son from the land of Canaan" (6 vid¢ tod noLuEvog Ex 
Yfjc Xavaav) and “the son of God" (Iwonyg 6 vids tod 0:00) is also found in 6:2, 5, 
and 6. Thus, we may conclude that “your son" in 13:10 refers to the title of Israel 
(descendants of Jacob). 

Thirdly, the title ‘firstborn son’ (npwtöroxog) is one of the titles ascribed to 
Joseph (4:11; 18:11; 21:4; 21:20 and 23:10). In JosAs 21:20, Joseph is designated as 
the firstborn son (npwrötoxos) of the great king (i.e., God). We find the clue 
to the meaning of npwrötoxog in 21:4 and 23:10. Joseph is addressed as the son 
of God and the firstborn son (6 vióg tod 0:00 ó mopwtdtoxo¢) in 21:4 and 23:10. 
This expression is evocative of the phrase viös mpwtdtoxd¢g uou Iopanà in 
LXX Exod 4:22 (in particular, the juxtaposition of vidg and npwtótoxoç). Thus, 
it seems that the title ‘firstborn son’ reflects the title of Israel in Lxx Exod 4:22. 

Fourthly, Pharaoh’s firstborn son is addressed as ‘Pharaoh’s son’ (23:2, 7, 10, 
17; 24:5, 7, 12, 14, 19); 25:1-2; 26:7; 27:2—7) and also ‘the firstborn son’ (1:7; 231-2; 
25:4; and 29:8). Pharaoh’s ‘firstborn son’ (mpwtdtox0¢) does not simply refer to 
the eldest son. If the author envisaged the sense of the eldest son, the term 
npeoßötaros may be more fitting for this sense. Instead, the death of Pharaoh's 
firstborn son (npwrötoxos) in JosAs 29 reminds the readers of the event of the 
destruction of the Egyptian firstborn sons in LXX Exod 1-12. Furthermore, the 
conflicts between Joseph (the firstborn son of God) and Pharaoh’s firstborn 
son in JosAs may creatively reshape and retell the conflict between Israel (the 
firstborn son of God) and Egypt in Lxx Exod. 

Fifthly, the title ‘firstborn son’ is also used in the marriage story of Joseph 
and Aseneth. For example, in 4:11, Joseph is addressed as the ‘son’ and ‘firstborn 
son’ of the king [i.e., God] during the conversation about Aseneth’s marriage: 
“odyi, Md yayryoonaı TH við Tob Bactrews TH npwtotóxw” (No, but I will be mar- 
ried to the firstborn son of the king). Joseph is also designated as the ‘firstborn 
son’ of God in 18:11 and 23:11, which is also located in the context of Aseneth’s 
marriage story. We should note that there is a love triangle in JosAs (Joseph- 
Aseneth-Pharaoh's firstborn son). Pharaoh's firstborn son also seeks to be mar- 
ried to Aseneth, but the final victor for the marriage turns out to be Joseph. It 
seems that the designation of Joseph as the 'firstborn son' functions to stress 
the rivalry between Joseph and Pharaoh's firstborn son in this context. As 
mentioned above, the conflict between Joseph (the firstborn son of God) and 
Pharaoh's firstborn son is evocative of the conflict between Israel and Egypt 
in the Exodus story. Moreover, the supremacy of Joseph as the firstborn son 
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over Pharaoh's firstborn son is proved through the death of Pharaoh's firstborn 
son (29:7). In particular, the lamentation of Pharaoh over his firstborn son's 
death in JosAs 29:9 recalls the sorrow of Pharaoh and Egyptians over their first- 
born sons in LXX Exod 12:30. This leads us to conclude that the title ‘firstborn 
son' ascribed to Joseph is associated with the title of Israel as the firstborn son 
of God in Exod 4:22.273 

Finally, we should consider whether the title ‘firstborn son’ in JosAs can be 
understood as a Davidic messianic title. We should note that the role of Joseph 
in JosAs is passive overall, whereas his beauty and excellence are stressed 
throughout JosAs.?7* While Joseph in JosAs plays a role as a representative of 
Israel, he is not illustrated as a military leader of his tribes. So, it is reasonable to 
conclude that Joseph does not function as a Davidic messianic figure in JosAs. 

Summing up, the title ‘firstborn son’ in JosAs is used in the context of rivalry 
between Joseph and Pharaoh's firstborn son, and this shows that the motif 
of the firstborn son is evocative of the conflicts between Israel and Egypt in 
Exodus, and also of the destruction of the Egyptian firstborn sons in LXX Exod 
11-12. On this basis, it can be concluded that the title 'firstborn son’ ascribed 
to Joseph has its origin in the title of Israel (Lxx Exod 4:22).27° Arguably, the 
Diaspora Jews could find an ideal role model from Joseph in JosAs, and Joseph's 
title ‘firstborn son’ and his victory over Pharaoh’s firstborn son function to en- 
courage them to remember and solidify their Jewish identity, which is superior 
to the pagan or Gentile identity. Thus, the concept of the firstborn son in JosAs 
refers to the title of Israel and is associated with the self-perception of the Jews. 


344 Philo 


34431 Introduction 

3.14.11 Life 

Philo was a first-century diaspora, Alexandrian Jew who was the inheritor of 
Jewish intellectual and religious tradition, and who was also politically active. 


273 For other Exodus motifs in JosAs, see Erich Sänger, "Berkehrung und Exodus,’ JsJ 10 (1979): 
22-27. 

274 Christoph Burchard, Untersuchungen zu “Joseph und Aseneth,” Überlieferung-Ortsbestim- 
mung (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1965), 182. 

275 For more specific discussions on the title of the firstborn son in JosAs, see Kyu Seop Kim, 
“The Meaning of the Firstborn Son in Joseph and Aseneth,” JSJ 49 (2018): 404-416. 
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He recounted the oral tradition which was handed down by the "elders of 
the nations."276 

First-century Jews, who believed that the Jewish people would achieve glob- 
al supremacy, generally held two different perspectives about how this vision 
would be fulfilled. On the one hand, some Jews thought that this should be ac- 
complished by violent means, evidenced by the armed revolt which was raised 
in CE 41 by Alexandrian Jews. Alternatively, others attempted to consolidate 
their position and status through peaceful means, using the inspiration of their 
religion which they asserted was granted the Law by God. Philo adhered to the 
latter perspective.?77 


3.14.12 Philosophy and Allegorical Interpretations of the Bible 

Philo’s writings are well-known for his adaptation of Platonism, particularly 
“contemporary Alexandrian Platonism" which was influenced by Stoicism and 
Pythagoreanism.?"? However, we should also note that he was a Jew, faithful to 
the Mosaic Law, and that many elements of his thought were deeply rooted in 
Jewish tradition.?? Philo firmly believed that the scripture and the Mosaic Law 
were ofuniversalandeternalsignificance.280 


276 J.M.G. Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora: From Alexander to Trajan (323 BCE-117 
CE) (HCS 33; Berkeley: University of California Press, 1996), 161. See also Mos 1.4. 

277 Peder Borgen, “Philo,” in ABD, vol. 5 (New York: Doubleday, 1991), 336; Berndt Schaller, 
“Philon von Alexandreia und das ‘Heilige Land?" in Das Land Israel in biblischer Zeit: 
Jerusalem-Symposium 1981 der Hebräischen Universität und der Georg-August-Universität 
(ed. Georg Strecker; GTA 25; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1983), 176. 

278 John Dillon, The Middle Platonists: 80 B.C. to A.D. 220 (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1996), 182; Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora, 164. As for the Stoic influence, “No 
Platonist at Philo’s time could escape the influence of Stoicism both in terminology and 
doctrine.... Was Philo more deeply shaped by Stoicism? I think he probably was, but in 
ways that were largely episodic and unsystematic, in A.A. Long, “Philo on Stoic Physics,’ 
in Studies in Philo of Alexandria: Philo of Alexandria and Post-Aristotelian Philosophy (SPA 
5; Leiden: Brill, 2008), 139-40. As for the difference between Stoicism and Philo, Mattila 
notes: 1) “Philo’s Nature is not fully immanent like Stoic Nature, for she [Nature] is in con- 
tact with the transcendent Logos and the world of forms, and the paradigms from which 
she shapes the corporeal objects lie beyond the material realm”; 2) Philo denies material 
pneuma pervading all things; and 3) Philo remains God’s transcendence in contrast of 
Stoic Pantheism. See Sharon Lea Mattila, “Wisdom, Sense Perception, Nature, and Philo’s 
Gender Gradient,’ HTR 89 (1996): 120, 123-24. 

279 Barclay writes, “[T]he whole gamut of Hellenistic culture is subordinated to Moses, 
pressed into service to endorse Ais original achievement" [Italics author's] in Barclay, Jews 
in the Mediterranean Diaspora, 173. 

280 Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora, 172. See also Maren Niehoff, Philo on Jewish 
Identity and Culture (TsAJ 86; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2001), 247. 
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Philo uses both allegorical and literal interpretations in his exegesis of the 
scripture. Philo's allegorical interpretations of scripture are based on Platonic 
dualism. According to Abr 147, the obvious meaning of the text is accessible 
to all, but only a few can perceive the hidden meaning.?®! Philo applies his 
allegorical interpretations to the status of the Jewish and pagan peoples. He 
relates the concept of Platonic dualism demarcating heaven and earth (soul 
and body) to the distinction between Israel and the other nations.?82 

However, Philo does not neglect the literal meaning of the text, and rather, 
as Borgen writes, for Philo, "the allegorical interpretation never invalidates 
the literal,”?83 and “the literal meaning always comes first and the allegory is 
based on it.’264 Philo combines this allegorical and literal approach in his ex- 
egesis of the scripture, and he highlights the allegorical interpretation over 
the literal meaning, however, he also stresses the literal meaning as a counter 
to “over-spiritualisation.”28° In this vein, Borgen notes that Philo's allegorical 
interpretations have "affinities with the hermeneutical concept of prophecy 
and fulfilment.”286 


314.13 Covenant 

Attempts to allegorically interpret the covenant are made in Philo’s writings. 
For instance, Philo addresses the covenant as Logos.?®” Philo also writes, “The 
covenant of God is an allegory of his gifts of grace, and it may not be that any 
of his gifts should be imperfect.”288 Abraham is an example of excellent reason 
and speech, and the blessing of Abraham is associated with logos-excellence or 
good reasoning/speech.?8? Abraham is also portrayed as the mediator between 


281 Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora, 166. See also Vit Cont 78. 

282 Borgen, “Philo,” 339. 

283  Borgen, "Philo," 338. Especially see Mig 89-93. 

284 Jutta Leonhardt-Balzer, “Jewish Worship and Universal Identity in Philo of Alexandria,” 
in Jewish Identity in the Greco-Roman World (eds. Jórg Frey, Daniel Schwartz and 
S. Gripentrog; AGJU 71; Leiden: Brill, 2007), 43. 

285  Borgen, "Philo," 338. 

286  Borgen also notes, "Philo also adapts allegorical interpretation to the Jewish notion of 
election, which he uses to claim for the Jews and their sacred writings elements from 
Greek philosophy, education, ethics, and religion. Conversely, to Philo, allegorical inter- 
pretation is a way in which the wisdom of the laws of Moses and Jewish religious institu- 
tions can be disclosed to the world." See Borgen, “Philo,” 338. 

287 Somn 2.237. 

288 Sacr 57. See also Mut 52. 

289 See Phoebe Makiello, “Abraham and The Nations in the Works of Philo of Alexandria” 
in Abraham, the nations, and the Hagarites: Jewish, Christian, and Islamic Perspectives on 
Kinship with Abraham (eds. M. Goodman, G. van Kooten and J. van Ruiten; TBN 13; Leiden: 
Brill, 2010), 141, 143. 
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God and the rest of humankind in Migr 126; Gig 64, and as Minister of God.290 
Isaac is an heir of Wisdom and virtue given by nature.2?! On the other hand, 
Ishmael is depicted as a sophist. Jacob is a practiser of reason and speech.29? 
Inheritance is also allegorically interpreted (e.g., Sacr 4), and Reason is con- 
nected to the land of the Canaanites (e.g., Sacr go).29? The Promised Land 
"from the river of Egypt to the great river Euphrates" symbolises moral progress 
from mortal bodily passion to the imperishable (Heres 315-16; Q.G. 4.182-83; 
Heres 314; Somn 2.255; Sacr 57). 

However, Philo does not only understand the covenant from an allegori- 
cal and abstract perspective. We need to bear in mind that Abraham also ap- 
pears as the founder of the Jewish people (twelve tribes) in Abr 77. The land of 
Palestine is depicted as the inheritance of the patriarchs and their offspring in 
Philo's writing (Somn 1.175; Spec Leg 2.168). Sandmel argues that Philo has no 
interest in the actual land of Palestine.29* However, the actual land of Palestine 
is regarded as significant in Spec Leg 2.162-75. After the defence against the 
charge of Jewish misanthropy, Philo establishes that the Jews would occupy 
the land of Palestine which at that time belonged to others. Philo contended 
that the Jews would possess the Land and the cities [of Palestine] as their in- 
heritance, and they would offer the first fruits as a sacred duty.?9 That is, the 
Jews were granted the Land in order to offer the first fruits of the Land as rep- 
resentatives of the whole human race. 

Philo's designation of Jerusalem as “mother city" in Flacc 46 also uncovers 
Philo’s understanding about Jewish expectations of a return to the homeland.?% 
Some references to Jerusalem, which was called “mother city,’ are found in 


290 Cf. Logos as the minister of God in Migr 175; Heres 234. 

291  Sobr8-9. 

292 For Philo's interpretation of the patriarchs, see Somn 1.168; Conf 79-81. For Jacob, see 
Congr 129; Agr 51. 

293 E.g. Heres 69: "Therefore, my soul. If you feel any yearning to inherit the good things of 
God, leave not only thy land, that is the body, thy kinsfolk, that is the senses, thy father's 
house, that is speech, but be a fugitive from yourself also and issue forth from yourself" 

294 Samuel Sandmel, Philo’s Place in Judaism: A Study of Conception of Abraham in Jewish 
Literature (New York: KTAV, 1971), 102. 

295 “First, because they do not continue forever wandering broadcast over islands and con- 
tinents and occupying the homelands of others as strangers and vagrants, open to the 
reproach of waiting to seize the goods of others. Nor have they just borrowed a section of 
this great country for lack of mans to purchase, but have acquired the Land and cities for 
their own property, a heritage in which they live as long established citizens and therefore 
offer first-fruits from it as a sacred duty,” in Spec Leg 2.168. 

296 Spec Leg 1.67—70. Cf. Sarah Pearce, “Jerusalem as ‘Mother City’ in the Writings of Philo 
of Alexandria," in Negotiating Diaspora: Jewish Strategies in the Roman Empire (ed. John 
Barclay; JSPSup 45; London: T&T Clark, 2004), 20. 
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Jewish literature such as Lxx Isa 1:26 and Josephus, Ant 3.245, and the mother 
land was understood as the homeland. In Somn 1.181, Philo explicates Jacob's 
return from Laban's house as “return from imprisonment of the body" and 
as the return to the Land according to the promise, and Philo calls the Land 
the mother city. In other words, the mother land can be viewed in the con- 
text of return to the Promised Land. Jerusalem as “mother land" in Flacc 46 
can also be considered in the same way. That is, Philo regards Jerusalem as the 
homeland. Niehoff argues that Philo's usage of Jerusalem as mother city aims 
to encourage Jews to think of Jerusalem as their homeland.??” This usage can 
be understood as a device to maintain a distinct Jewish identity in the multi- 
ethnic setting of first-century Egypt. As Niehoff writes, "While Judea was thus 
not the physical homeland of most Jews, Philo made its capital the symbolic 
centre of Jewish ethnicity."298 


3.14.14 Israel 

Philo’s concept of Israel is complex and is beyond the scope of this study. 
Therefore, in this section, we will briefly discuss the relationship between 
Israel and the Jews in Philo's writings. Philo interprets Israel as seers of God.299 
Birnbaum argues that Israel in Philo contains a more comprehensive mean- 
ing which is open to non-Jews. That is, Israel encompasses not only the Jews, 
but all seers of God including the Gentiles.3°° Birnbaum observes that Israel 
is not addressed as £0voc, moAtteia or Ads, but yévoç.301 Israel refers to seers of 
God, and yet, “Philo does not speak about the Jews as being able to see God, 
an ability he associates predominantly with Israel"??? Additionally, she does 
not make a connection between worshipping God and seeing God.3°3 Rather, 


297 For the similar point, see Schaller, “Philon von Alexandreia und das ‘Heilige Land’, 182. 

298 Niehoff, Philo on Jewish Identity and Culture, 33-4: “... Jerusalem possessed the central 
sanctuary to which all Jews should be looking," in Niehoff, Philo on Jewish Identity and 
Culture, 33-35. Niehoff's opinion on mothercity is endorsed by Pieter W. van der Horst, 
Philo's Flaccus: The First Pogrom (PACS 2; Leiden: Brill, 2003), 42. Cf. Leonhardt-Balzer, 
"Universal Identity," 41. 

299 Eg. Heres 78; Somn 1.171; Spec Leg 3.38; Mut 81; Migr 125; Conf 56. 

300 Ellen Birnbaum, The Place of Judaism in Philo’s Thought: Israel, Jews, and Proselytes (BJS 
go; SPhiloM 2; Atlanta: Scholars, 1996), 213. 

301 See Birnbaum, The Place of Judaism, 163, 189. As for the notion of yévoc, see Birnbaum, The 
Place of Judaism, 56: “he [Philo] may understand this y&vos as a class of people that can 
see in addition to or instead of as a race united by birth that inherits this ability.” Also see 
Congr 20, 42. 

302 Birnbaum, The Place of Judaism, 163. 

303 Birnbaum, The Place of Judaism, 211. 
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seeing God is only "intellectual activity"?9^ According to Birnbaum, individu- 
als can see God through their noetic or spiritual eyes,3° and seeing God is “the 
highest philosophical goal.’3°° Birnbaum’s thesis helps us to perceive Philo's 
universalistic view of Israel. 

However, we also detect some conceptual links between Israel and the Jews 
in Philo. Firstly, Philo's references to Abraham imply a close relationship be- 
tween Israel and the Jews, because Abraham is the founder of the Jewish na- 
tion (apynyétos tod £0vouc) and the paradigmatic visionary of God.3°’ Abraham 
was also the most ancient member of the Jewish nation (tod tav Iovðaiwv 
&vouc ó npeoßürtatog yEvos) in Virt 212. Secondly, y&vos can be understood with 
reference to £0voc in Praem 84: todto TÒ yévoc od paxpàv dmwmxtotat Fob ... WG, 
x&v ei mödorrd ctc, otov £Ovoc péya, TPOTPUAS Av Tıvas anoxpivacbat (This people 
[yévoc] does not live far from God ... if someone asks which makes the nation 
[£6voc] great, one can properly answer). In other words, yévoc and EPvos can be 
understood as related concepts in Praem 84. Thirdly, Philo writes that only Jews 
worship God, even though he acknowledges that some Greeks and barbarians 
do also recognise the supreme God in Spec Leg 2165-66: “In this sense, the 
Jews are the one truly worshipful community in the world; they are the nation 
with the clearest vision of God, the people thus naturally most God-beloved.”308 
Jewish ritual in Philo's writings is related to seeing God.?9? We should note that 
Jewish worship in Philo is not merely symbolic and allegorical, but also that 
actual and literal observance of worship according to the teaching of the Torah 
is significant in Philo's writings. “Holy nation" (£0voc &ytov) (cf. Exod 19:6) is also 
linked with “he who sees God" in Abr 56-57. Fourthly, in Q. G. 2.65, Israel is also 
designated as "the beloved and elected people by God." This denotes that the 
concept of Israel contains an ethnic notion (cf. Q.G. 2.75). We conclude, there- 
fore, that the concept of Israel is still related to the Jewish people, even though 
the notion of Israel in Philo is open to all seers of God including the Gentiles 
in some respects. 

The privilege of the Jews among the nations is a significant theme in Philo. 
Firstly, Philo writes that the Jews are a priestly people among all other peoples: 
“The Jewish people is to the whole world what the priest is to the state. For the 


304 Birnbaum, The Place of Judaism, 212. 

305 Birnbaum, The Place of Judaism, 212. Cf. Makiello, “Abraham and The Nations in the Works 
of Philo of Alexandria,” 160-61. 

306 Birnbaum, The Place of Judaism, 191. 

307 Abr 276; Heres 279. See also Niehoff, Philo on Jewish Identity and Culture, 95. 

308 See also Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora, 174. 

309 Jutta Leonhardt, Jewish Worship in Philo of Alexandria (TSAJ 84; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2001), 277. 
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holy office in very truth belongs to the nation because it carries out all the rites 
of purification and both in body and soul obeys the injunctions of the divine 
laws ..." (Spec Leg 2.163). Thus, Philo proposes Israel's special position among 
the nations in that the Jewish nation acts as a priestly people for humankind.3!° 
Secondly, the Jews are the most beloved nation by God in Abr 98.3" Thirdly, 
Philo states in Spec Leg 4.180-81 that the Jewish people is consecrated as dis- 
tinct from the whole human race, because the founders of the race (£0voc) are 
righteous and virtuous. In Mos 1149, Philo also states that the Jews are distinct 
from all other nations of the human race.?!2 

Leonhardt-Balzer identifies particularistic and universalistic aspects of 
Jewish rites in Philo. She argues that Philo does not define Jewish identity by 
negation, but stresses that the Jews surpass other nations in a positive way. 
Leonhardt-Balzer finds evidence in Philo's depictions of the Jewish rites. It is 
evident that Philo holds “a clear concept of ethnicity" which distinguishes the 
Jews from the other nations.?!? Philo endeavours to integrate various intellec- 
tual traditions into the Jewish tradition, but Philo accords primacy to Jewish 
heritage.?!^ Philo adheres to literal observation of the Jewish rites according 
to the Torah.3!5 He perceives the significance of the Temple in Jerusalem and 
does not imply that local synagogues and the Temple were in conflict. Both 
the local synagogues and the Temple function to form a Jewish particularistic 
identity. Philo also views the Jewish rites as superior to any pagan rites.?!6 On 
the other hand, Leonhardt-Balzer notes that the Jewish rites in Philo contain 
universalistic aspects. For example, the Jewish rites were inspired by Moses 
through the divine Logos, and this inspiration makes the Jewish cults relevant 
in the context of the universal order of the cosmos, and renders them superior 


310 Spec Leg 2163-64; Mos 1.149. In Philo's writings, the priests are considered to be con- 
secrated apart from other people in a special level of holiness (Spec Leg 1102), and to 
deserve their exalted status, in Martha Himmelfarb, A Kingdom of Priests: Ancestry and 
Merit in Ancient Judaism (jcc; Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2006), 151. 
Himmelfarb also observes, "Thus Philo claims here that the priesthood of all Israel is not 
only chronologically prior to the selection of a distinct group of priests but also ontologi- 
cally prior: the nation is the archetype of the priesthood, even of the high priesthood.’ See 
Himmelfarb, A Kingdom of Priests, 159. 

311 Cf. Abr 89-98. 

312 See Leonhardt-Balzer, "Universal Identity,” 52. 

313 Leonhardt-Balzer, “Universal Identity," 34. 

314 Leonhardt-Balzer, "Universal Identity,” 35, 53. 

315 Leonhardt-Balzer, "Universal Identity, 52. 

316 Leonhardt-Balzer, “Universal Identity, 53. 
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to any Greco-Roman cults.3!7 Thus, we conclude that Jewish ritual in Philo si- 
multaneously has particularistic and universalistic aspects.?!8 

In addition, Philo proposes that Jewish theology is the best philosophy, 
and identifies the Jews as well-educated and philosophical people.?!? Philo 
distinguished the Jews from the Egyptians and revealed the Jewish people as 
"the elite of world civilization"??? The Jews are “quitting the objects of sense- 
perception and going after those of the mind,” namely “transcendence of 
worldly matter."9?! They are identified as those who have "passed over all cre- 
ated objects" (Spec Leg 2.166).222 


314.2 The First Fruit (drapyy) in Philo 

In Philo's writings, the firstborn son is often linked with the first fruits or the 
cultic offering.?23 The first fruit in Philo has broad usage, as Leonhardt-Balzer 
categorises:34 1) The first fruit which is related to the Jewish harvest festival 
in Spec Leg 2.41 and to thanksgiving in Sacr 74; 2) the first fruit which alludes 
to the privileged position of Israel in Spec Leg 4.180-81; 3) the first fruit which 
refers to the income for the priests in Spec Leg 4.98; 4) expression of piety in 
Mos 1.318; Spec Leg 1131; 5) virtuous actions and lives in Somn 2.172; Prov 15; Spec 
Leg 4.97-99; and 6) offering of the soul in Spec Leg 1.76—78; Sacr 117-19; and 
7) symbol of the best part in Heres 13-39. Anapyy is also linked to the 


317 Leonhardt-Balzer, "Universal Identity," 39. 

318 Thus, Leonhardt-Balzer writes that the Jews are privileged as the nation of priests and 
philosophers, and “In this privilege lies the key to their unique identity which is defined 
by absolute universalism based on utmost particularism,’ in Leonhardt-Balzer, “Universal 
Identity," 53. 

319 See Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora, 176. He points out Decal 96-101; Mos 
2.20916; Spec Leg 2.61-63. 

320 Niehoff, Philo on Jewish Identity and Culture, 75. She also notes, "The cases of Gaius, 
Flaccus and others had in his view clearly shown that the Jews enjoyed God's special be- 
neficence and protection,” in Niehoff, Philo on Jewish Identity and Culture, 76. 

321 Niehoff, Philo on Jewish Identity and Culture, 84. See also Migr 20. 

322 Niehoff, Philo on Jewish Identity and Culture, 95. See also Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean 
Diaspora, 173: “Although Philo refers often enough to the Jewish people as a ‘nation’ 
(voc), their ethnicity is defined less in genealogical terms than by reference to their com- 
mon ‘constitution’, the holy moAtteta of Moses. Such an emphasis enables Philo to portray 
the superiority of Jews in cultural rather than racial terms.’ However, Barclay also admits, 
"Nevertheless, the Jewish tradition is still ‘ancestral’, and Jews continue to be blessed by 
the merits of the fathers,” in Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora, 173. 

323 E.g. Congr 7; Conf124; Spec Leg 1.135, 138, 139, 248; Virt 95; Abr 196. Particularly, the first fruit 
is an offering for priests in Spec Leg 2.222, &mapyy also means the best portion in Post 96. 
See Leonhardt, Jewish Worship, 198. 

324 See Leonhardt, Jewish Worship, 190-213. As for the material meaning of dnapyy, see 
Leonhardt, Jewish Worship, 213. 
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inheritance of Israel.??5 The reason Israel inherited the Land is to offer the 
&napyy of the land to God, and the Jews are the representative of all nations 
like anapyn.326 The first fruit is linked to the Jewish people in Spec Leg 4.180: 


Nevertheless as Moses tells us the orphan-like desolate state of his people 
is always an object of pity and compassion to the Ruler of the Universe 
whose portion it is, because it has been set apart out of the whole human 
race as a kind of first fruits to the Maker and Father. 


Loeb translation 


That is, the Jews are consecrated as the first fruit among the whole human race, 
and this denotes that the Jews represent the whole of humankind and have pri- 
macy over the nations. The usage of &napyy is complex in Philo, but its link to 
the firstborn son in the context of election is apparent as will be demonstrated 
in the next section. 


314.3 The Firstborn Son in the Stories of Blessing and Curse 

In Philo’s allegorical treatises,?? the term “the firstborn son" is frequently ref- 
erenced in the stories of election and curse. In Legum Allegoriae 3.87, Philo 
highlights that it was promised to Isaac that he would receive the blessing, 
before he was born. This same notion is found in the case of Jacob and Esau 


325 Spec Leg 2.75-77. 

326 Spec Leg 2.168. 

327  Philo's works can be divided into three categories: 1) biblical commentaries; 2) apologetic 
or historical treatises and 3) philosophical treatises. Philo’s three great commentary series 
consists of Questions and Answers on Genesis and Exodus, allegorical commentaries and 
expositions of the Law. Kenneth Schenck, A Brief Guide to Philo (Louisville: WJK, 2005), 14. 
Philo’s allegorical commentaries include: Legum Allegoriae 1-3 (Gen 2-3); De Cherubim 
(Gen 3:24-4:1); De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini (Gen 4:2—4); Quod Deterius Potiori Insidiari 
Soleat (Gen 4:8-15); De Posteritate Caini (Gen 4:16-25); De Gigantibus (Gen 6:1-4a); 
Quod Deus Sit Immutabilis (Gen 6:4b-ı2); De Agricultura (Gen 9:20-21); De Plantatione 
(Gen 9:20-21); De Ebrietate (Gen 9:20-21); De Confusione Linguarum (Gen 111-9); 
De Migratione Abrahami (Gen 122-6); Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres Sit (Gen 15:2-18); 
De Congressu Quaerendae Eruditionis Gratia (Gen 161-5); De Fuga et Inventione 
(Gen 16:6b-14); De Mutatione Nominum (Gen 171-5, 16-22); De Somniis 1 (Gen 28:10-22; 
3110-13); and De Somniis 2 (Gen 37:8-11; 40:9-u, 16-17; 4117-24). Cf. Schenck, A Brief 
Guide to Philo, 16-17. The basic order of Philo's allegorical treatises is a sort of progression 
from chapter to chapter. See David Runia, “The Structure of Philo’s Allegorical Treatises: 
A Review of Two Recent Studies and Some Additional Comments,” Vigiliae Christianae 38 
(1984): 213. C£. John Dillon, “The Formal Structure of Philo's Allegorical Exegesis,’ in Two 
Treatises of Philo of Alexandria: A Commentary on De gigantibus and Quod Deus sit immu- 
tabilis (eds. J. Dillon and D. Winston; BJs 25; Chico: Scholars, 1983), 77-87. 
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(Leg Alleg 3.88). When they are in the womb, God declares that Jacob is “a ruler, 
leader and master,” and that Esau is “a subject and a slave": 


For God the maker of living beings knows well the different pieces of his 
own handiwork, even before He has thoroughly chiselled and consum- 
mated them, and the faculties which they are to display at a later time, in 
a word their deeds and experiences. 

Loeb translation (Leg Alleg 3.88) 


In this vein, Jacob is the one endowed with reason. On the other hand, Esau 
is innately irrational and a slave by nature, “of servile ethos underserved to a 
free man.”328 Jacob is frequently described as practiser in many parts of Philo's 
writings, but this does not imply that one can attain perfection only through 
adhering to certain practices. Jacob was bestowed with certain qualities and he 
practised and developed his mind and virtue by utilising and developing these 
qualities (or natural excellence in Leg Alleg 3.196). Philo implies that Jacob 
was elected to be rational before he was born and that he achieved perfec- 
tion by drawing on his innate qualities. As Barclay observes, “Indeed, at many 
points Philo specifically denies that human virtue is what merits divine grace, 
or is itself in anyway self-generated.”329 On the other hand, it cannot be ex- 
pected that Esau becomes a practiser like Jacob, since he is innately irrational, 
namely without quality.330 

In Leg Alleg 3188-94, Jacob who took over Esau's birthright is the one 
"[who is] first in virtue has received the things that are first, which indeed 
were his portion; for he has received the blessing also accompanied by perfect 


328  LegAlleg 3195. Cf. Peder Borgen, Philo of Alexandria: An Exegete for His Time (NovTSup 86; 
Leiden: Brill, 1997), 52. 

329 J.M.G. Barclay, “By the Grace of God I Am What I Am: Grace and Agency in Philo and 
Paul,” in Divine and Human Agency in Paul and His Cultural Environment (eds. J.M.G. 
Barclay and S.J. Gathercole; LNTS 335; London: T&T Clark, 2008), 144. Similarly, Makiello 
notes, “[Philo] intimates the importance of blessing, understood as excellent reason 
and speech, whilst emphasising its divine provenance: a good mind is gift from God to 
those souls which are worthy, that is, those that entertain thoughts of God,’ in Makiello, 
“Abraham and The Nations,” 143. 

330 It seems that the election of Abel, the patriarchs and Israel fits with the Aristotelian idea 
that grace is given to the deserved. However, as Barclay notes, “worthy’ [&&o5] in Philo 
means ‘capable, not ‘deserving, and Philo’s concern is lest God’s gifts be arbitrary or 
wasted ... Philo stresses the causative dynamics of grace to the extent that, in deepest 
reality, or at least at its ultimate stages of ascent, the soul is represented as inactive or pas- 
sive, to avoid any implication of synergism.” See Barclay, “By the Grace of God I Am What 
I Am,” 157. 
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prayers.”?3! In this context, Esau who relinquishes his birthright, but who nev- 
ertheless regards the blessing as his own,?3? symbolises bodily passion, and 
Jacob who seized Esau's heels is the one who "shall not let go the heel of his 
adversary, passion."333 

In De Sobrietate, with special reference to Noah's prayer for blessing and 
curse, Philo explains that an older person is superior to a younger one, that an 
older brother is more blessed than a younger brother, and that the differentia- 
tion is rooted in virtue and mind, not with regard to literal ages. In other words, 
‘being younger’ means "lack of a reasonable understanding."??^ In this way, 
Philo justifies the curse and the blessing in Noah's prayer. A younger son means 
rebelliousness and defiance (Sobr 6), and Isaac can be older than Ishmael and 
an heir of Abrahamic promise according to the faculty of soul. The son of the 
wife who is hated can be the firstborn son (mpwtdtoxo¢), because the wife who 
is loved means “pleasure” and the wife who is hated is a figure of prudence.2?5 
For this reason, the son of the wife who is hated is "first in rank and prece- 
dence- and again, ‘to him belong the rights of the firstborn, by the law of na- 
ture, not by the no-law which prevails among men.”336 Jacob was younger in 
years, but older in worth and value. Therefore, “Esau is forced to surrender the 
inheritance of the firstborn to the rightful claims of Jacob.”337 This point is also 
applied to Joseph's sons (Sobr 27), the curse to Ham (Sobr 31), Noah's prayer for 
Shem (Sobr 59) and Isaac's seed (Sobr 65). That is, “Jacob trained in the wres- 
tling-bout with the passions with the angels of reason to prepare him for the 
conflict." We should note that election and blessing for Jacob is connected to 
the excellence of the Jews: "Once more Jacob is the source of the twelve tribes, 
of whom the oracles say that they are 'the palace and priesthood of God; thus 
following in due sequence the thought originated in Shem, in whose houses it 
was prayed that God might dwell"338 Thus, in De Sobrietate, Philo maintains 
that the reversal of the status of the firstborn son depends on one's moral and 
intellectual quality. 


331 Leg Alleg 3.192. 

332 Leg Alleg 3.195-96. 

333 Leg Alleg 3.190. 

334 Sobru. 

335 Sobr 23. Cf. Makiello observes, “In Migr 71 and Mut 128, Philo brings eulogia (blessing) 
in close connection with eulogystia (which normally denotes circumspection or pru- 
dence) ... It is clear that Philo is playing upon the different meaning of eulogistia which 
can denote ‘blessing’ ...” in Makiello, "Abraham and The Nations,” 141. 

336  Sobr25. 

337 Sobr26. 

338  Sobr65. 
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This point is also confirmed in De Sacrificiis Abelis et Caini, which explains 
the reason why Abel's offering was accepted and why Cain's was not (cf. 
Gen 4:2-4). That is, God's acceptance was due because Abel's offering was 
&rotpyy) or tpoócoxoc.33? First of all, Sacr also associates the aspects of the mind 
and of virtue to the status of the older brother and the heir. Philo writes, “good 
and evil will be separated and set apart from each other and no longer have 


the same habitation,'?^? when Philo states, “two nations are in thy womb ... 


two peoples shall be separated from thy womb" in Gen 25. Accordingly, Cain 
is older in years, but Abel is more virtuous, and so "Abel should take the lead" 


for this reason.?*! This point is also applied to Esau and Jacob: *For he shows 
us Esau, who is named after his folly, as elder in point of age, but it is to the 
younger brother named from his discipline and practice of things excellent, 
even Jacob, that he awards the prize of precedence (mpeaBeia).”342 Therefore, 
the birthright (npwroröxıa or npeoßeia) belongs to Jacob, and “all that is su- 
preme in value, and all to which virtue gives its place of honour, belong not 


to any of the wicked, but to the lover of wisdom only,” namely Jacob.343 In 
the story of Esau and Jacob, “Jacob, who overthrew the seat and foundation 
of passion,” deserves the birthright (npeoßeia), although Jacob is younger 
in years. Therefore, in this context, it is justified that Jacob was granted the 
birthright.3^* In addition, Jacob's exchanging the birthright with Esau means 


passing Esau's inheritance to Jacob.945 

In Sacr 77, Philo explains the meaning of being older: "By 'elder' is meant he 
that is worthy of honour and privilege and elevated status, and to approve such 
was the task entrusted to Moses, the friend of God." As for the meaning of the 
first, Philo writes: 


339 
340 
341 
342 
343 


344 
345 


The first in order are those in which we became at once participators, 
when we came into existence, taking nourishment, growth, sight, hear- 
ing, taste, smell, touch, reason, mind, the parts of the soul, the parts of 
the body, their activities, in general their natural movements and states. 


Sacr 88. 

Sacr 4. 

Sacr 14. 

Sacr 17. 

Sacr 18. See also Virt 207. As Wilson writes, “Jacob’s acquisition of his brother's birthright 
(npwroröxıa) is likened to the victory of the sage over passion ...” See Walter T. Wilson, 
On Virtues: Introduction, Translation and Commentary (Philo of Alexandria Commentary 
Series; Leiden: Brill, 2011), 402. 

Sacr 42. 

Sacr 135. 
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The first in worth and value are righteous conduct, virtues, and virtuous 
actions.3*6 


Loeb translation 


The first fruit (doy) occasionally refers to an offering of the soul,?*’ and the 
Levites are also called npwrötoxog in Sacr 18. Philo's designation of the Levites 
as Tewtotoxes evokes LXX Num 3:2: “I hereby accept the Levites from among 
the sons of Israel as substitutes for all the firstborn (dvri mavtdg mewtotdxov) 
that open the womb among the Israelites. The Levites shall be mine.’ In Sacr 
ug, the Levites symbolise Logos: “It is Reason, who has taken refuge with God 
and become His suppliant that is here given the name of Levite.” In other 
words, the Levites play the analogous role among the Jews as reason plays in 
the mind. The Levites hold a pivotal role within the Jewish community,?^8 and 
Levi, who was perfectly virtuous among Jacob's sons, deserves the status of 
the firstborn son as Jacob was granted mpwtotdxta: "Reuben the man of natu- 
ral gifts must yield the rights of the elder to Levi, whose life is one of perfect 
virtue.”349 In other words, Reuben was the oldest in age, but the status of the 
firstborn, which Esau passed to Jacob, was given to Levi.35° 

Philo also argues that the death of the Egyptian firstborn sons symbolises 
the most dominant aspect of blind passion in Sacr 134. After the destruction 
of the Egyptian firstborn sons, "the sanctification of the elder and precious 
offspring of Israel who has clear vision of God" is achieved. Thus, Philo devel- 
ops the link between the first fruit (or cultic offering) and the firstborn, and 
also elaborates the cause of election and curse in the Pentateuch. Accordingly, 
we conclude that Philo claims the status of Israel “by negation” to some de- 
gree, because Philo accepts the strategy of the Pentateuch to distinguish Israel' 
status from that of Egypt and stresses Israel's superiority over Egypt through 
the destruction of the Egyptian firstborn sons and through the sanctification 
of the Israelite firstborn sons. Philo's frequent references to the death of the 
Egyptian firstborn son are contrasted with Josephus' silence on the same issue 
in his Antiquitates Judaicae. Feldman argues that Josephus wanted to improve 
relations between the Israelites and the Egyptians, and that his silence on 


346 Sacr 73. Also see Sacr 52. 

347 Sacr 117. The offering the firstborn to God is “true to nature,’ because the firstborn is the 
one who opened his mother’s womb (Sacr 102). Female offspring of the soul is vice as pas- 
sion, and male offspring is health of soul as virtue. So the firstborn is the males (Sacr 102). 

348  Sacrn8. 

349  Sacr120. 

350 As for the excellence of Levites, see Sacr 127-33. 
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this issue is intended to advance this objective.3°! We should note that, in the 
writings of Philo, the title of the firstborn son is not ascribed to the Gentiles. 
The title is used only for the Elect, the Israelites, and the Levites, if the title 
of the firstborn son is attributed to a specific person or people. Philo also 
employs the title of the firstborn son in relation to the privilege of election. 
Therefore, the firstborn title is not used for the non-Elect, and functions to 
distinguish the Elect from the non-Elect. In Philo, the firstborn son refers to the 
privileged status of the Elect, Israel, and the Levites, and this notion is depicted 
in the context of the annihilation of the Egyptian firstborn son.?52 

Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres Sit opens by the question; who can be 
Abraham's heir? Abraham says that he has no seed and his heir is Damascus 
Eliezer, the son of Masek: “Master, what will you give me? I go hence childless. 
The son of Masek, he who was born in my house, is this Damascus Eliezer’ 
And again he says 'Since you have given me no seed, he that was born in my 
house shall be my heir.” Philo allegorically interprets the story of Abraham, 
and highlights Abraham's boldness of speech: "But the man of worth has such 
courage of speech, that he is bold not only to speak and cry aloud, but actu- 
ally to make an outcry of reproach, wrung from him by real conviction, and 
expressing true emotion."55? This discourse on boldness of speech is linked to 
Moses. Moses’ speeches in Exod 5:22, 23; 32:32; Num 11:12, 13, 22 are considered 
in terms of frankness of speech and of friendship. In Heres 63, Abraham’s heir 
inherited a divine and incorporeal thing. In Heres 101, Philo argues that the heir 
is the inheritor of Wisdom. Philo also writes that the firstborn son is the one 
who opens the mother's womb, and an heir in Heres 49, when Philo describes 
the firstborn son of the wife who is hated. Additionally, The Levites also hold 
the status of the firstborn son who opens the mother's womb in Heres 124. In 
Heres 251-56, Jacob is the heir of Wisdom, but Esau is not, because "[Jacob's] 
mind within the body still lives to virtue and rules that body instead of being 
ruled by it,” in Heres 256. In Heres, the firstborn son is referenced to explain 
Abraham's heirship. The firstborn son in Heres is linked to Abraham’s heir, who 


351 For example, Feldman observes, "Whereas Exod. 12:29-33 presents a detailed and vivid 
picture of the effect of the plague upon the first-born of the Egyptians Josephus is much 
briefer, presumably because he sought to emphasise the good neighbourly relations of 
the Egyptians and the Israelites. In particular, Josephus omits the statement (Exod 12:30) 
that there was not a house among the Egyptians where there was not someone dead." See 
Louis H. Feldman, Judean Antiquities 1-4: Translation and Commentary (FJTC 3; Leiden: 
Brill, 1999), 250. Josephus also remarks nothing about Esau's despising his birthright 
(cf. Gen 25:34). See Louis H. Feldman, Josephus’s Interpretation of the Bible (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1998), 318. 

352 See Borgen, “Philo,” 339. 

353 Heres io. 
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inherits the Land (Heres 313-14). The Land is again linked to divine wisdom in 
Heres 314: "The land whose fruit is the sure and steadfast apprehension of the 
wisdom of God ..." 

In Post 62, Abraham/Sarah, Isaac/Rebecca and Jacob/Leah are delineated 
as the possessors of virtues. Soul is also older than body (or Egypt), and vir- 
tue is older than vice (or Zoan). Nature determines who the firstborn son 
(mpeaButatos) is, not by length of time, but by worth. In this sense, Israel is the 
firstborn son in Post 63: 


He [Israel] who sees God, the original Cause of being, is the recipient of 
honour, as earliest offspring of the Uncreated One, conceived by virtue 
the object of the hatred of mortals, and as he to whom there is a law that 
a double portion, the right of the firstborn, should be given as being the 
eldest. 


Loeb translation 


In this quotation, Philo interprets the status of the firstborn son (cf. Exod 4:22) 
in terms of Deuteronomic inheritance law (i.e., primogeniture). This denotes 
that Philo understood the firstborn son as the title of Israel in terms of inheri- 
tance (i.e., primogeniture). So, Israel as the firstborn son takes possession of a 
double portion amongst the nations and this further symbolises primacy over 
Israel's neighbours, i.e., Egypt and Zoan.354 

In Congr 95-99, Philo maintains that “we” should offer “our first fruits" to 
God. He also writes that God sanctifies all the firstborn, and "took as their ran- 
som the tenth, that is the tribe of Levi, that they should observe and maintain 
holiness and piety and the rites which are offered for the honour of God,” in 
Congr 98. The connection between the first fruit and the firstborn is applied 
to the Levites and to reasoning: “the first and best thing in us is the reason ... 
We should offer first-fruits to God, who gave to it its fertility of thinking,” in 
Congr 98. Therefore, the Levites represent Israel, and reason in humankind is a 
parallel or equivalent concept. 

In summary, the first fruit (a cultic offering) and the firstborn son are often 
associated with each other. Anapyy symbolises offering to God or living up 
to the best thing in the mind and virtue, and it is justified in this context that 
God accepted only Abel's offering. In Philo, the one who has the right of the 
firstborn refers to the one who holds this distinct rational quality. By this 
token, Israel as the firstborn son is yévoç who has this distinct rational quality. 
In other words, the Elect (e.g., Jacob, Israel and Levites) are those who have 


354 Particularly, see "accordingly" in Post 63. 
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already innately (or by birth) achieved or demonstrated their distinct qual- 
ity, which makes them worthy (&&to¢) as the firstborn.355 Nonetheless, as in 
Leg Alleg 3.196, the quality of the firstborn son is bestowed through divine 
agency, not by human quality. As Logos is the firstborn son, so Jacob, Israel and 
the Levites are the firstborn son. Also, as Logos is superior to other parts of the 
body and mind or of the universe, so Jacob, Israel and the Levites are superior 
to other beings or y£voc. Therefore, in Philo, the concept of the firstborn is as- 
sociated with the superiority of the Elect and the heirship of the Abrahamic 
promise. The heir inherits the Land, which is allegorically connected to noetic, 
virtuous or divine qualities, particularly divine Wisdom. We will explore the 
divine Logos as the firstborn son in the next section. 


3.14.4 Logos as the Firstborn Son 
Philo in his writings calls Logos the other God;?5 and indicates that Logos 
functions as a mediator between God and creature??? and is located at the 
centre of the cosmos.?5? In Philo's writings, Logos is the intermediate reality 
between God and the cosmos, and can be identified with the pattern of the 
intermediary figure in middle-Platonism as well as with the Stoic principle of 
‘rationality’ which pervades the cosmos.3°9 

Tobin explores three functions of Logos in Philo:3®° 1) Logos has a cosmo- 
logical function and is the highest among all beings which can be intellectu- 
ally perceived; 2) Logos is also anthropological and the paradigm after which 
Human being are created, but it is not human; and 3) Logos is analogical and 


355 However, we should note that as Barclay observes, “worthy” in Philo’s writings means 
“capable,” not “deserving.” See Barclay, “By the Grace of God I Am What I Am,” 157. 

356 Somn 1.65. 

357 Leonhardt-Balzer, "Der Logos und die Schöpfung: Streiflichter bei Philo (Op 20-25) und im 
Johannesprolog (Joh 1118)" in Kontexte des Johannesevangeliums: Das vierte Evangelium 
in religions- und traditionsgeschichtlicher Perspektive (WUNT 175; eds. Jörg Frey and Udo 
Schnelle; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004), 298. 

358 Eg. Heres 223. 

359 David Runia, Philo of Alexandria and the Timaeus of Plato (PA 44; Leiden: Brill, 1986), 450. 
Cf. Peter Scháfer, The Origins of Jewish Mysticism (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2009), 159: 
"Philosophically, Philo adopts the Stoic concept of Logos as the chief power immanent in 
the world.” As for the Stoic influence in Philo’s doctrine on Logos, Dillon writes, "Through 
the influence of the Logos, the Ideas become seminal reason-principles, a concept bor- 
rowed from the Stoics.” See Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 159. Dillon also observes Platonic 
aspects of Philo's Logos. See Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 161. See also Francesca Calabi, 
God's Acting, Man's Acting: Tradition and Philosophy in Philo of Alexandria (SPA. 4; Leiden: 
Brill, 2007), 85. Leonhardt-Balzer points out that Philo's Logos contains both transcen- 
dent and immanent aspects. See Leonhardt-Balzer, "Der Logos," 300. 

360 Thomas Tobin, “Logos,” in ABD, vol. 4 (New York: Doubleday, 1991), 350-51. 
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"the Logos was meant to guide the human soul to the realm of the divine" As 
Tobin notes, Logos is not simply a metaphor or “a straightforward description 
of a being other than God.” Rather, “It was a real aspect of the divine reality 
through which God was related, although indirectly, to the universe." Thus, 
Logos exists beyond the personal or impersonal categories, and it is “the source 
of the intelligibility of the universe."?6! 

Logos and Wisdom are virtually identical in Philonic literature.36? Philo 
identifies Logos with Wisdom (Leg All 1.65; Heres 191; Somn 2.242—45; Opif 100), 
and ascribes the same attributes to both of them.363 Lxx Ps 118 translates 7127 
into “your Logos” (Aóyoc cov; e.g., LXX Ps 118:9, 16, 17, 25, 28). Schäfer argues 
that, when considering these links between Logos and Wisdom, Philo may 
have been influenced by postbiblical Wisdom theology.?6* We conclude, there- 
fore, that Philo's doctrine of Logos is a combination of Hellenistic philosophy 
and Biblical interpretation.365 

Scholars are in agreement that the firstborn son (npeofitatos, npwröyovos 
and mpwtdyovoc) is used as the title of Logos in Philo,?66 but we are not aware 
of anyone who has traced and categorised the meanings of the firstborn son 


361 Tobin, “Logos,” 351. Runia also contends as follows: 1) “The Logos as place of the noetic 
cosmos. The xógpoç vontös as plan or model for the visible cosmos is to be located no- 
where else but in the divine Logos, or can even be said to coincide with the Logos of God 
as he is actually engaged in the act of creation"; 2) "Logos as instrument of creation"; 
3) "The Logos as replacement for the cosmic soul"; and 4) The Logos and the micro- 
cosm, in Runia, Philo of Alexandria, 447—49. See also Leonhardt-Balzer, "Creation, the 
Logos and the Foundation of a City: A Few Comments on Opif 15-25,’ in Philo und das 
Neue Testament: Wechselseitige Wahrnehmungen (eds. Roland Deines and Karl-Wilhelm 
Niebuhr; wUNT 172; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004), 332; Leonhardt-Balzer, “Der Logos,” 
300. The notion of Philo's Logos should also be considered in terms of Hellenistic-Jewish 
Wisdom speculation. See Tobin, “Logos,” 350; Francesca Calabi, God's Acting, Man's Acting: 
Tradition and Philosophy in Philo of Alexandria (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 85. 

362 However, we should also note that, in Fug 109, Logos is called the son of God and Sophia. 
Sophia is also addressed as the mother of all things and Logos in Det 115-16. 

363 See Tobin, "Logos," 350. 

364 Schafer, The Origins of Jewish Mysticism, 159. 

365 See Leonhardt-Balzer, “Creation,” 344. Williamson compares Logos with exalted personal 
intermediary figures such as Moses. See Ronald Williamson, Jews in the Hellenistic World: 
Philo (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), 115-16. However, Hurtado denies 
that Moses is a semi-divine figure in Philo: “Williamson mistakenly takes Somn 1.164-65 
as a ‘prayer addressed to Moses’ (when in fact it is purely a literary device), and he fails 
to take account of the considerable difference represented by the devotional practice of 
early Christians.’ See Larry W. Hurtado, “Does Philo Help Explain Christianity?” in Philo 
und das Neue Testament: Wechselseitige Wahrnehmungen (eds. Roland Deines and Karl- 
Wilhelm Niebuhr; wUNT 172; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004), 81, go. 

366 Cf. Wisdom is addressed as primogenitum ante omnem creaturam in Latin Sir 24:3. 
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as the title of Logos in Philo.” Montefiore states, "The Logos, since it stands 
for the intelligible universe, is the firstborn Son,”368 and offers his evidence in 
Philo, Deus 31, where the intelligible world is addressed as the elder son. 

Yet, this view is not compelling. In Deus 31-32, Philo uses a kinship metaphor 
in order to explain the relationship between the perceptible universe and the 
intelligible universe: i.e., the present (wic@yt6¢) universe is God's younger son 
(vewtepos vióç 000), and the intelligible (vontös) is the elder son (npsofocepoc). 
That is, Philo discusses his Platonic cosmology concerning the physical world 
and the ideal world, explaining that the intelligible universe is superior to the 
perceptible universe. In this metaphor, God the creator is spoken of as the 
father of the perceptible and the intelligible world, and the two worlds are 
two sons, i.e., God's creatures. In these verses, the notion of Logos is not ex- 
plicitly used to symbolise the intelligible universe in the context. So, contrary 
to Montefiore’ view, the term ‘the firstborn son’ (npwrötoxos, npeoßütarog or 
Tpwtoyovos) is not used for this concept of Logos, and Philo does not use ‘the 
elder son’ (npeoßütepog) as titular in Deus 31-32. We will consider the concept 
of Logos as the firstborn as follows. 


3.14.4.1 Heres 119 

Philo uses the kinship metaphors relating to the eldest son in order to 
express certain attributes of Logos. In Heres ug, Philo also likens Logos to the 
firstborn son: 


That is true too of one who opens the womb of all from man that is rea- 
son and speech, to beast, that is sense and body. For he that opens the 
womb of each of these, of mind, to mental apprehensions, of speech, to 
the activities of the voice, of the senses, to receive the pictures presented 
to it by objects, of the body, to the movements and postures proper to 
it, is the invisible, seminal artificer, the divine Word, which will be fitly 
dedicated to its Father. 


Loeb translation (Heres 119) 


In this verse, Philo explains the meaning of dy, and an attribute of Logos 
through a cultic metaphor. As a cultic sense, the firstborn (mpwtdtoxos) is the 


367 Cf Matthew Vellanickal asserts that, in Philo, Logos’ quality of being the firstborn son 
refers to the mediatorship of men to become sons of God, in Matthew Vellanickal, The 
Divine Sonship of Christians in the Johannine Writings (AnBib; Rome: Pontifical Biblical 
Institute, 1977), 361. However, it is doubtful that Philo's concept of the firstborn son con- 
veys the notion of the mediatorship as shown below. 

368 Montefiore, Hebrews, 36. Ronald Williamson follows this view without any critiques. See 
Ronald Williamson, Philo and the Epistle to the Hebrews (ALGH] 4; Leiden: Brill, 1970), 417. 
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one which opened the womb of all these things, and “npwroyevn” (the first 
in generation) evokes the cultic ordinance of the firstlings in LXX Exod 13:2 
(cylacdv uot t&v npwtótoxov TEWTOYEVES Stavotyov näcav untpav). In Heres 118, 
the first in time, value and generation are God’s possessions, and they are rea- 
son and speech (ó Aoytopeg xoi Aóyoc). Thus, in Heres 119, npwTöToxog stresses 
the attribute of Logos as the first and supreme one with regard to the cultic 
offering of the firstborn. 


314.4... Conf 6o 

In Conf 60, Philo writes that there are two kinds of "rising" (AvatoAy) in the 
soul: the better and the worse: "The better is when the beam of the virtues 
rises like the rays of the sun; the worse when virtues pass into the shadow 
and vices rise above the horizon." In Conf 63, Philo explains the meaning of 
Zech 6:12: “Behold, a man whose name is the rising (Avatodn).” “Rising” 
in Conf 63 is arguably related to a messianic figure (particularly see 
Conf 64-65).36° Philo writes that this man is composed of soul and body 
(owuatos xoi puyys), and that he is not incorporeal. The name of “rising” 
(AvatoAy) means the eldest son (npeoßörarog vidg and mewtdyovos), whom the 
father of all raised up (avétethe). In Conf 63, Philo utilises npeoßötarog vióc and 
rpwröyovog as a kinship metaphor in order to explain the meaning of “rising” 
as an archetypal pattern which is an attribute of Logos.?7? So, the firstborn son 
in Conf 63 is a kind of kinship metaphor which connotes the role of the eldest 
son as an archetype. 


314.4.3 Somn 1.215 

In Somn 1.215, Philo compares the role and status of the divine Logos with those 
of the High Priest, and understands the Jewish cult allegorically. The term 'the 
firstborn son’ (npwtóyovoç) in Somn 1.215 is juxtaposed with the concept of 
"High Priest," and perhaps, symbolises the supreme status of the divine Logos. 
However, it also seems that the concept of the firstborn son is also linked with 
Kiunpa aiodnröv (perceptible copy). Therefore, the origin of the firstborn son is 
unclear in this verse. 


369 Horbury argues that "rising" in Conf 63 refers to a messianic figure. See William Horbury, 
Jewish Messianism and the Cult of Christ (London: SCM, 1998), 94. See also Charlene 
McAfee Moss, The Zechariah Tradition and the Gospel of Matthew (BZNW 156; Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 2008), 34-35. Hecht argues that a messianic term (“rising”) is utilised 
symbolically to represent Logos in Conf 63. See Richard D. Hecht, "Philo and Messiah," 
in Judaisms and their Messiahs at the turn of the Christian Era (eds. Jacob Neusner, et al.; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), 148. 

370 Moss writes that the firstborn son in Conf 63 evokes Zech 12:10 (“They will weep and 
mourn over him as over their firstborn son’). See Moss, The Zechariah Tradition, 33. 
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3444.4 | Agr5 

In Agr 51, Logos is nominated as npwröyovog vióc. God governs everything in- 
cluding the earth, the water, the air, the fire and living creatures. Logos as the 
firstborn son received the role for the holy care of “this herd" (1 &ripéAeta cfc 
icpâç tabty¢ cyeAns), and the role is likened to viceroyship of the great king 
(neyarov Bacidéwç trapyos). Ipwröyovov vióv is an example of Philo's kinship 
metaphors, used in order to explain the role and the supreme status of Logos 
over all creatures. 

In Leg All 3.175; Det 118; Mig 6; Heres 205; Somn 1.230, Philo addresses Logos 
as the eldest of all created things: e.g., "Manna is the divine Logos, the eldest 
(npeoßürarov) of all beings" (Det 18).37! It is common in ancient literature that 
a divine being was called the eldest. Sophocles also addresses earth as the el- 
dest of gods, and he states that earth is the immortal and the unwearied in 
Antigone, 332. In Timaeus 40c, Plato writes, "She [earth]... is creator of night 
and day, and is the first and eldest (mewty xoi npeoßuratm) of all the gods which 
have come into existence in heaven [my translation] In this verse, earth was 
admired most of all because earth is the eldest among all the gods. The des- 
ignation of Earth as the eldest can be literally understood since Earth is the 
primordial and oldest goddess in Greek myth.?7? On the other hand, Heracles, 
Dionysus (or Osiris) and Pan were regarded as the youngest gods in Greek 
myth by the ancient Greeks: "Among the Greeks, Heracles, Dionysus, and Pan 
are held to be the youngest of the gods [Loeb translation ]" (Herodotus, 2145.1). 

Yet, the title of the eldest is also ascribed to the god who is not literally 
the oldest. For instance, in Plato, Symposium 178B, Eros is the first among all 
the gods (mpwtictov piv Epwra dewv pyticato nrdvrwv; cf. Parmenides, fr. 132). 
In Diogenes Laertius, 4.5.26, Eros also refers to "the first of the immortal gods, 
the eldest of all the children whom old Erebus and queenly Night brought 
to birth in the depths beneath the wide Ocean." In the second century CE, 
Oppian also states that Eros is the oldest (maAaitatos) among the blessed 
gods.?73 A similar concept is found in the 4th century Greek papyrus written 
(Anonymous, Moral Maxims in Selected Papyri 3, no. n6 [Loeb ]): “Eros is the 
oldest (maAaitato¢) among all the gods.” Eros is the son of Aphrodite and Ares, 
and he is not literally the oldest of the gods. Thus, the designation of Eros as 
the eldest (or the oldest) may denote that being the oldest is associated with 
certain positive attributes. 


371 In Ebr 30 and Fug 109, God is the father of Logos. In Fug 109, Wisdom is the mother of 
Logos. 

372 Hesiod, Theogony, 16-18. 

373 Oppian, Halieutica, 4.23. 
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Thus, Logos as “the eldest" in Agr 51 does not simply denote the age of the 
Logos, but also indicates that Logos holds a higher rank than other creatures. 
In Greco-Roman society, the eldest had a higher status than his younger broth- 
ers. In Moralia 486F-487A, Plutarch exhorts that the eldest brother should 
take primacy in every matter over his other brothers. In Demosthenes, Against 
Macartatus 43.74, the eldest son was named after his grandfather because the 
name was fitting for the eldest son (orep xai öixaıöv ott), and it implies that 
the eldest son had some distinct status. The order of age contained a crucial cul- 
tural value in Greco-Roman society. Seniority was often associated with some 
higher status within human relationships.?7^ In Sacr 77, Philo states, “By ‘elder’ 
is meant he that is worthy of honour and privilege and high place.” Thus, the 
order of age was significant in the Greco-Roman world and related to singular 
qualities. The older brother had a higher rank amongst his brothers, and the se- 
niority of the older brother was respected by his younger siblings.?7° Therefore, 
Logos as the eldest son in Agr 51 (perhaps, also in Somn 1.215) is associated with 
the seniority and the supreme status of Logos, and designating Logos as the 
firstborn son cannot be considered as a unique feature of Hellenistic Jewish 
speculation about Logos (or Wisdom). It was common that a divine figure was 
designated as the eldest in ancient literature. 


3.14.4.5 — Conf124 

On the other hand, the status of Logos in Philo's Hellenistic Jewish speculation 
is associated with the status given to Israel. In Conf'124, Philo states that Cain 
did not offer his first fruits, but Abel brought the eldest (npeoßütatov) of the 
flock to the altar. In this verse, Abel's offering of the eldest symbolises "confess- 
ing that even the causes which come higher in the chain of causation owe their 
existence to the Cause which is highest and first of all,” and Philo adds, "The 
impious man thinks the opposite ..." 


3.14.4.6 — Conf145-46 
In Conf 145-46, Philo considers the concept of sonship and the status of the 
firstborn son (npwröyovog): 


374 For instance, On the Embassy 2.22, Aeschines writes “... as soon as we were come to 
Macedonia, we arranged among ourselves that at our audience with Philip the eldest 
should speak first, and the rest in the order of age [Loeb Translation].” This verse shows 
that the order of speech was arranged according to order of age, and it implies that the 
oldest person was respected and would have the right to speak first. In Politics 11252b, 
Aristotle says, “every household is under the royal rule of its eldest member [Loeb 
Translation |," and this verse connects seniority to authority. 

375 Cf. Cicero, Cato Maior de Senectute, 38. 
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But they who live in the knowledge of the One are rightly called "Sons 
of God,’ as Moses also acknowledges when he says, “Ye are sons of the 
Lord God" and “God who begat thee", and is not He himself thy father?" 
Indeed with those whose soul is thus disposed it follows that they hold 
moral beauty to be the only good, and this serves as a counterwork engi- 
neered by veteran warriors to fight the cause which makes Pleasure the 
end and to subvert and overthrow it. But if there be any as yet unfit to be 
called a Son of God, let him press to take his place under God's Firstborn 
(npwröyovos), the Word, who holds the status of the eldest (npsoßbrtarog) 
among the angels, their ruler as it were. And many names are his, for he is 
called, “the Beginning," and the Name of God, and His Word, and the Man 
after His image, and “the seer,” that is Israel. 


Loeb translation 


In this citation, Logos is called mpwtdyoves who holds the status of the eldest 
(mpeaButatos) among the angels.?76 Accordingly, it is likely that the status of 
the firstborn is related to the supremacy over the other angels. Furthermore, 
we find the identification of Logos with Israel in this context. Israelis the name 
of Logos in the last line. Birnbaum argues that the concept of Israel becomes 
abstract in this verse. We also find similar abstraction in Somn 1.175, where 
Philo addresses Jacob as Wisdom. Both Israel and Jacob are designated as 
Logos and Wisdom, and also the firstborn son.37” We should note that vari- 
ous parallels between The Prayer of Joseph and Conf 146 are found, and these 
parallels can give us a clue on the meaning of the firstborn son in Conf146:?7 
1) "angel of God" in PrJos and "the firstborn of angels" in Conf 146; 2) “ruling 
spirit" in PrJos and “archangel” in Conf 146; 3) "Israel" in PrJos and Conf 146; 
4) “aman who sees God" in PrJos and “the seer” in Conf146; 5) “firstborn of every 
living thing to whom God gives life" in PrJos and “His firstborn” in Conf 146; 
6) “archangel of the power of the Lord" in PrJos and “archangel” in Conf146; and 


376 Cf. Jean Daniélou, Philo of Alexandria (trans. J.G. Colbert; James Clarke & Co, 2014), 121. 

377 Philo illustrates Jacob as the heir of Abrahamic promise and inheritor of the four quarters 
of the world, in Somn 1.173-76, and describes Jacob as Wisdom in Somn 1.175. Philo also 
writes that every nation will be blessed through Jacob in Somn 1.177. Philo also platonical- 
ly interprets the promise of return to the Land, and presents the foreign land outside the 
land of Palestine as “body” in Somn 1.181. After these interpretations, Logos is designated 
as High Priest in Somn 1.214, and as the firstborn son in Somn 1.230. 

378 Birnbaum, The Place of Judaism, 75. It is Edmund Stein who first observed these simi- 
larities between Conf'146 and PrJos. See Edmund Stein, "Zur apokryphen Schrift ‘Gebet 
Josephs,” Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums & (1937): 282—83. 
Similarly, Darrell D. Hannah, Michale and Christ: Michael Traditions and Angel Christology 
in Early Christianity (WUNT 11/109; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1999), 89-90. 
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7) “chief captain among the sons of god" in PrJos and “archangel” in Conf 146. 
As for these similarities, Stein writes, “eine zufallige Übereinstimmung ist hier 
kaum denkbar.’ Yet, Stein assumes the priority of Conf146,?7? but as Birnbaum 
notes, the date of PrJos is not clear, so it is unclear which one depends on 
whom.38° Philo's designation of Logos as the firstborn son in Conf145-46 could 
be rooted in a similar tradition about the angelomorphic Israel with PrJos, but 
some differences exist between Conf146 and Pros. Firstly, in Pros, Israel is not 
designated as Logos, contrary to Conf 146. Secondly, in the extant portions of 
the Prayer of Joseph, Jacob and Israel are not described as the image of God.??! 
As Robert Hayward notes, "Israel's equation with an angel is made indirectly 
via this Logos, who is the most senior of those beings and image of God." These 
differences lead us to infer that PrJos and Conf146 did not directly rely on each 
other, but they merely share a similar tradition about heavenly Israel, and each 
author utilised the tradition according to their purposes and contexts. 

Thus, on the basis of these parallels, it can be inferred that Conf 146 and 
Prjos share a similar tradition on heavenly Israel. Several scholars also ob- 
serve that the title of the firstborn son in PrJos originated in Exod 4:22 (see 
section 3.9.2).382 In Conf 146, Philo connects the names of the Logos to the 
title of Israel: “And many names are his, for he is called, ‘the Beginning, and 
the Name of God, and His Word, and the Man after His image, and ‘the seer; 
that is Israel" In Conf146, Philo also mentions the title of Israel (i.e., the son of 
God) in Conf'146 (cf. Exod 4:22; Jer 31:9, 20; Hos 11:1; cf. Exod 6:6-8; Isa 63:16): 
*... they who live in the knowledge of the One are rightly called ‘Sons of God, as 
Moses also acknowledges.” Furthermore, in Pros, the title of the firstborn son 
is used as the title of heavenly Israel. So, in terms of the shared tradition about 
heavenly Israel as discussed above, it is probable that the title of the firstborn 
son in Conf 146 also originated in the title of Israel. Accordingly, it is a natural 
inference that the title of the firstborn son in Conf146 is related to the title of 
Israel (i.e., the firstborn son of God (e.g., Exod 4:22; Jer 31:9)).383 

Riemer Roukema maintains that, in Philo's writings, the designation of 
Logos as the firstborn son is not derived from Lxx Exod 4:22, because Philo 


379 Stein, "Gebet Josephs,” 283. 

380 Birnbaum, The Place of Judaism, 75. 

381 C.T.R. Hayward, Interpretations of the Name Israel in Ancient Judaism & some Early 
Christian Writings: From Victorious Athlete to Heavenly Champion (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2005), 198. 

382 Eg. Smith, "The Prayer of Joseph,” 268; Morray-Jones, “Shiur Koma Traditions,” 561. See 
also section 3.9.2. 

383 For the concept of Israel in Philo, see section 3.14.1.4. 
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uses npwtótoxoç nowhere in his writings “as a designation of the Logos.”384 
Robert Hayward asserts that tpwtdyovoc refers to a supernatural reality and is a 
different concept from mpwtdtoxo¢ in Philo's writings.?85° Fee and McDonough 
also argue that Philo's rpwröyovog is not related to npwröroxog.386 However, as 
discussed above, it seems that the title of npwröyovos in Conf146 originated in 
the title of Israel (e.g., Exod 4:22; Jer 31:9), and shares a similar tradition with 
PrJos. In this vein, the term npwtóyovoç in Conf146 can be related to npwtótoxoç 
which is the title of Israel in Lxx Exod 4:22. 

We must also bear in mind that Philo addressed Jacob and Israel as Wisdom 
and Logos, and that Israel is the seer of God endowed with Logos, and that this 
notion distinguishes Israel from other yévy like Egypt and Syria. Therefore, we 
conclude that Philo's designation of Logos as the firstborn son is associated 
with the status of Israel. This point is also confirmed in the analogous rela- 
tionship between the patriarchs/Israel/the Levites and Logos which shares the 
same metaphors as follows: 


The patriarchs/Israel/the Levites Logos 

Firstborn Son Firstborn Son 

Mediator (Abraham; Migr 120) Mediator 

Minister of God Minister of God 
(Abraham; Migr 126; Gig 64) (Migr 175; Heres 234) 
Wisdom (Jacob; Somn 1.175) Wisdom 

High Priest (Spec Leg 2.163-64) High Priest (Somn 1.215)? 
The seer of God (e.g., Abr 56-57) The seer of God (Conf 146) 


a Thedesignation of Israel and Logos as the high priest may imply that Israel and Logos has a 
priestly role distinct from all others. 


Thus, in Philo's writings, the patriarchs, Israel and the Levites form analogous 
relationships with Logos.38” The function of the patriarchs, Israel and the 
Levites are contiguous with that of Logos. In this context, Philo's Hellenistic 


384 Roukema, Jesus, Gnosis and Dogma, 152. 

385 Hayward, Interpretations of the Name Israel, 200. 

386 Fee, Pauline Christology, 297; Sean M. McDonough, Christ as Creator: Origins of a New 
Testament Doctrine (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 177. 

387 Hayward notes that, in Philo's Mut, “Jacob-Israel appears as a ‘boundary’ figure, ‘on the 
cusp, as it were, of earth and heaven.’ See Hayward, Interpretations of the Name Israel, 167. 
Hays also writes that Logos is also a supernatural reality as a boundary figure between 
heaven and earth. See Hayward, Interpretations of the Name Israel, 161-64. 
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Jewish speculation about Logos is linked with the status and title given to 
Israel in Conf146 (cf. PrJos). 

Israel as the firstborn son is distinct from other y&vn. Logos is also distinct 
from other creatures in the universe, and from bodily or irrational part in 
human beings. Thus, the status of Logos as the firstborn in Conf146 is associ- 
ated with Israel's superiority and privilege. The excellence of Logos is stressed 
in Philo's writings, but a similar excellence is also ascribed to Israel.?9? So, it 
seems that the designation of Logos as the firstborn son in Conf'146 is related 
to the status of Israel.?89 

To summarise, the meaning and the origin of Logos as the firstborn son 
is not monolithic, and can be categorised as follows. Firstly, in Hellenistic 
literature, a divine (or quasi-divine figure) was commonly designated as the 
eldest (npeoßütaros) which signifies the supreme status. In this vein, the first- 
born son in Philo is used as a metaphor which stresses the pre-eminent sta- 
tus of Logos (cf. Leg All 3.175; Det 118; Mig 6; Heres 205; Somn 1.230). In Agr 51, 
npeoßürartog vióç is employed as a kinship metaphor expressing the primacy 
of Logos. Secondly, in Conf 63, mpeaBitatos vióc, nowtóyovoç is related to the 
concept of archetype. Thirdly, in Heres 119, Logos' concept as the firstborn son 
originated in the Jewish cultic concept of the firstborn (mpwtdtoxes) which 
refers to the first and supreme one. Fourthly, in Conf 146, the status of Logos 
as the firstborn son is associated with that of Israel. It seems that Conf 146 
shares a similar tradition with Pros. In addition, npwrötoxog, npeaßútatoç and 
rpwröyovog are interchangeably used in Philo's literature in several cases. For 
instance, in Sobr 22, the firstborn (npwrörtoxog) is used together with the eldest 
(npscBocaxoc) without distinction. In Conf124, Abel's offering of the firstling is 
called npecBbtatos. In Conf145-46, npeoßbratog and npwröyovos are employed 
together in the identical senses. Israel is addressed as npwröyovog (Post 63; 
Fug 208). Yet, it should be borne in mind that mpwtdyovog is rarely used when 
Philo uses the concept of the firstborn in a cultic sense. IIpwrötoxog is not used 
in the sense of archetype in Philo's writings. When the firstborn son means 
archetype, mewtdyovos is used (Conf 63; cf. Somn 1.215). 


388 See Ebr 36—7. Cf. Borgen, “Philo,” 339. 

389 Logos in Philo is pre-existent, and the designation of Logos as the firstborn in Conf 146 
may also imply that Logos was born before all creation. So, perhaps, the title of the first- 
born son in Conf146 has a double force in the sense of the pre-existence and the status of 
Israel. 
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3.14.5 Conclusion 
In this section, we have explored the concept of the firstborn son in Philo. In 
Philonic literature, the title of the firstborn son refers to the superiority of the 
Elect and the heirship of the Abrahamic promise, and is not ascribed to the 
Gentiles or the non-Elect. The title is used solely for the Elect, the Israelites, 
and the Levites, when the title is attributed to a specific person or people. In 
Post 62, the firstborn son as the title of Israel is understood in terms of inheri- 
tance (i.e., double portion), and this implies that Israel is the one who holds 
primogeniture amongst the nations. Philo philosophically and allegorically 
interprets the stories of blessing and curse, and these interpretations are con- 
cerned with Philo's elaborations about whom the firstborn sons are, and what 
‘being older’ means. In Philo, the firstborn son refers to the status of the Elect. 
Philo adopted a universalistic interpretation on the meaning and the range of 
Israel in certain respects, but we should note that the notion of the firstborn 
son contains particularistic implications, because the status of the firstborn 
son is linked with that of the Elect (particularly, the patriarchs, Israel, and the 
Levites), and because the non-Elect such as Cain, Ham, Esau, and the Egyptians 
are described as innately inferior to the firstborn sons; as Abel, Shem, Jacob, the 
Israelites, and the Levites. Furthermore, the status of the firstborn is reinforced 
by the negative description of the non-Elect (i.e., by their being forsaken). 
Philo employs the concept of the firstborn son to elaborate his election 
theology. The title of the firstborn son is sometimes associated with Israel's 
election and the primacy of the Elect, the Israelites, or the Levites over the 
non-Elect (par. Post 63). The prerogative of Israel in Philo's writing is linked 
to the Jews. We should also note that the status of the firstborn son is related 
to the innate rational quality of the ones who are designated as the firstborn 
son. The non-firstborn sons imply that they are innately undeserving as the 
firstborn son, or the Elect. That is, they are irrational, innately disqualified, 
intellectually inferior, and slaves. Israel and the Jews are elected by God as 
pre-eminent over the nations. Thus, the firstborn son is related to the elected 
status of Israel, and Israel is the Elect and special y&vos in Philo's writings. In 
addition, when the firstborn son refers to Logos, the sources are various. Yet, in 
Conf 145-46, Philo's designation of Logos as the firstborn son is related to 
Israel's status as the firstborn son. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Ilowtotoxos in the New Testament 


44 Romans 


In this chapter, we will explore the meaning of npwrötoxog in Rom 8:29. For 
this purpose, we will first investigate the background of Romans (section 4.1.1) 
and the pre-Pauline tradition in Rom 8:29-30 (section 4.1.2), and then consider 
the concept of inheritance in Romans (section 4.1.3.1) and the meaning of 'the 
son' in Rom 8:3 and 32 (section 4.1.3.2). 


4411 The Background 
Romans was written to the Jewish and Gentile congregations in Rome.! “Now I 
am speaking to you Gentiles” in Rom 11:13a signals that Gentile believers were 
among the letter-recipients. Yet, the Gospel which Paul wished to preach to 
“you who are in Rome” is both for the Jew and for the Greek in Rom 1:15-16,? 
and this implies that Paul includes the Jewish believers as his letter-recipients. 
Juxtapositions of Jewish and Roman names in Rom 16 also suggest that Romans 
was not written solely for the Gentile believers.? 

Wolfgang Wiefel explains the background of Romans in terms of the 
Claudian expulsion of Jews from the city of Rome in CE 49.^ Claudius expelled 


1 HalvorMoxnes observes that the Roman churches consisted of Jews and Non-Jews. See Halvor 
Moxnes, Theology in Conflict: Studies in Paul's Understanding of God in Romans (Leiden: Brill, 
1980), 97. It is difficult to infer the proportion of the Jewish and the Gentile believers at the 
churches in Rome. However, it is apparent that the Roman churches were not single congre- 
gation unlike the Corinthian church. See Andrew D. Clarke, “Jew and Greek, Slave and Free, 
Male and Female: Paul's Theology of Ethnic, Social and Gender Inclusiveness in Romans 16,’ 
in Rome in the Bible and the Early Church (ed., Peter Oakes; Carlisle: Paternoster, 2002), 109. 
Also see Peter Lampe, Christians at Rome in the First Two Centuries: From Paul to Valentinus 
(London: T&T Clark, 2003), 74; Philip Esler, Conflict and Identity in Romans: The Social Setting 
of Paul's Letters (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2003), 111, 114-15; Klaus Haacker, The Theology of Paul's 
Letter to the Romans (Cambridge: CUP, 2003), 12. 

2 Grieb notes that the complex arguments of Romans are based on the story of God's action 
in Christ, and that the sub-narratives of this story can be construed as the defence of God's 
righteousness (or his covenantal faithfulness). See A. Katherine Grieb, The Story of Romans: 
A Narrative Defense of God's Righteousness (Louisville: wJK, 2002), 24-25. 

3 However, the primary recipients of Romans must be Gentile Christians. See Peter Oakes, 
Reading Romans in Pompeii: Paul's Letter at Ground Level (sPCK: London, 2009), 150. 

4 Wolfgang Wiefel, “The Jewish Community in Ancient Rome and the Origins of Roman 
Christianity" in The Romans Debate (ed., K.P. Donfried; Peabody: Hendrickson, 1991), 85-101. 
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Jews from Rome in response to disturbances which arose from a person called 
Chrestus.? If Chrestus refers to Christ (indeed, it is highly probable), it is plau- 
sible that the disturbances were triggered by the conflicts between the Jews 
and the Jewish Christians. After the death of Claudius in CE 54, Jews were 
allowed to return to Rome. Consequently, it is probable that core members 
of the Christian communities in Rome would be replaced with the Gentile 
believers after the expulsion of the Jews in CE 49. However, the scope of the 
Claudian expulsion may be small, and we do not specifically know how the 
expulsion impacted on the Christian communities in Rome.” Accordingly, 
Wiefel's theory cannot be evidenced, even though his theory has some attrac- 
tive implications.? 

Yet, we can infer that Romans reflects some ethnic tensions inside the 
Roman churches.’ In Rom 16:3-5, it is arguable that Priscilla and Aquila were 
not incorporated into the Gentile house church, and that there was a church 
that met in their house (xat oixov abtav éxxAnatev).!© It is highly probable that 
Rom 9-u and Rom 14-15 reflect intra-tensions between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians in Rome.! A theme of reconciliation between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians underlies Rom 14:1-15:13,! particularly in the verses below. 


Accept one another, therefore, just as Christ has accepted you, for the 
glory of God. For I tell you that Christ has become a servant of the cir- 
cumcised on behalf of the truth of God in order that he might confirm 
the promises given to the patriarchs, and in order that the Gentiles might 


5 Suetonius, Claudius, 25.4: “The Jews, who by the instigation of one Chrestus were ever- 
more tumultuous, he banished Rome" This happened in CE 41 or 49. The expulsion of 
the Jews were exercised twice in CE 41 and 49, and some scholars consider that the first 
banishment was a limited and short-term measure (perhaps, the ban of the right of gath- 
ering), and that the second is a broader and more thorough measure, namely, expulsion. 
See Dunn, Romans 1-8, xlv-liv. C£. Acts 18:2. 

Dunn, Romans 1-8, 60. 
D.H. Slingerland, Claudian Policymaking and the Early Imperial Representation of Judaism 
at Rome (Atlanta: Scholars, 1997); Oakes, Reading Romans, 74. 

8 However, through two expulsions of Jews in Rome (CE 19 and 49), it is probable that Jewish 
communities in Rome was turbulent even in Paul's era. See William S. Campbell, Paul and 
the Creation of Christian Identity (London: T&T Clark, 2008), 77. He writes, “[Paul] would 
still have been aware that at the centre of Roman administration and the visual embodi- 
ment of the imperial ideology any group, especially a Jewish one, which appeared to chal- 
lenge Roman cultural and political domination would be in great danger.” 

9 Moxnes, Theology in Conflict, 78. 

10 See Lampe, Christians at Rome, 74-75. 

11 See Grieb, The Story of Romans, 7; Campbell, Paul and the Creation of Christian Identity, 76. 

12 Cf. Rom 1:16; 2310-11. 
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glorify God for his mercy. As it is written, "Therefore I will confess you 
among the Gentiles, and sing praises to your name’. 


ROM 15:7-9 


Rom 15:7-13 is the conclusion to the body of the letter (1:16-15:13).13 As we see 
above, in Rom 15:7, Paul reiterates the exhortation of Rom 14:1 in generic form, 
and tells the letter-recipients to accept one another in unity and harmony.^ 
Thus, it is highly plausible that Romans reflect some intra-conflicts between 
Jewish and Gentile believers at Rome. 

What does Paul say about the proper relationship between Jewish and 
Gentile believers in Romans? Did Paul write Romans in order to warn against 
the Gentile believers' sense of superiority to the Jewish believers? Does Paul 
advocate primacy of the Jewish believers in Romans? Although some scholars 
argue in favour of the primacy of Jews in Romans,” equality between Jews and 
Gentiles, and not the continuing primacy of Jews, is more clearly one of the 
key motifs of Romans. In Romans, Jews and Gentiles are equal in respect to sin- 
fulness (1:18-3:20), justification (3:21-4:25), the new status in Christ (5:1-8:39), 
and the divine plan (9:1-11:36).16 Paul gives this as the reason for his “eagerness 
to proclaim the gospel to you also who are in Rome" (1:15), and applies the need 
of the gospel to Jews and Gentiles alike: "For I am not ashamed of the gospel; it 
is the power of God for salvation to everyone who has faith, to the Jew first and 
also to the Greek" (1:16). Furthermore, Paul states that God shows no partiality 
in judgement and reward (2:11). Thus, Jews and Gentiles are equal in that both 
of them need the gospel and divine salvation.!? 


13 Joseph Fitzmyer, Romans: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (New 
York: Doubleday, 1993), 705-6. N.T. Wright also observes that Rom 15:7-13 is the climax of 
the entire letter, in N.T. Wright, Climax of the Covenant, (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991), 235. 
Also see Robert Jewett, Romans: A Commentary (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2007), 501. 

14 Oakes writes that, in Rom 15:7, Paul “asks his hearers to ‘welcome one another, writing 
in a context where he backs this up with points relating to Jews and Gentiles" (i.e., Rom 
15:812). See Oakes, Reading Romans, 76. Indeed, the conflict between the Jews and the 
Gentiles results from their long-running enmities. 

15 E.g., Markus Barth argues that Paul's view on Israel changed from negative to positive 
perspective. See Barth, The People of God (Sheffield: JsoT Press, 1983), 45; J. Christiaan 
Beker, Paul the Apostle: The Triumph of God in Life and Thought (Minneapolis: Fortress, 
1980), 69—74; Richard H. Bell, The Irrevocable Call of God: An Inquiry into Paul's Theology of 
Israel (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2005), 421; Caroline J. Hodge, If Sons, Then Heirs: A Study 
of Kinship and Ethnicity in the Letters of Paul (Oxford: Oxford University Press), 66. 

16 Daniel Jong-Sang Chae, Paul as Apostle to the Gentiles: His Apostolic Self-Awareness and its 
Influence on the Soteriological Argument in Romans (Carlisle: Paternoster, 1997). 

17  Jouette Bassler also examines the notion of divine impartiality in the OT and the Jewish 
literature and argues that this concept provides the theological axiom in Romans and 
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Yet one may maintain that God's impartiality does not mean the equality of 
Jews and Gentiles, and that “first to the Jews and then to the Greeks" (Rom 1:16; 
2:9-10; 31-4; cf. 1118, 28-29) implies the Jews’ higher rank over the Greeks.!? 
Yet, this expression too can be interpreted in terms of the equality of Jews 
and Gentiles. Firstly, té implies the equality of Jews and Gentiles, because it 
neutralises mpatov.!9 Secondly, when Paul mentions “the Jews first” in 116 and 
2:9-10, the context does not indicate that Jews are in primacy over the Gentiles. 
Instead, it may refer to temporal priority. In 2:9, divine judgment is given first 
in time to Jews, which cannot imply the primacy of Jews.?? Moreover, ravit in 
Rom 1:16 demonstrates that the only condition for salvation is faith, and that 
this condition encompasses both Jews and Gentiles. Thus, the faith as the con- 
dition for salvation implies equality between Jews and Gentiles?! since salva- 
tion is based on faith in Christ, not on merit or ethnicity. 

Alternatively, the idea of "the Jews first" may refer to the uniqueness?? of 
Jews, not the primacy of Jews. Jews are unique in salvation history through 
election and the divine promise, which will finally accomplished (cf. Rom 11:1; 
15:8). Their uniqueness does not necessarily signify their primacy. In Christ, 
Jews and Gentiles now share the privileges which were promised in the OT, 
and election in Romans does not provide a basis on which the Elect can boast 
of their primacy over the non-elect. Conversely, for Paul, the chosen are those 
who do not deserve to be elected (Rom 9-11), and the election removes the 
human boast.?? 

However, God's equitability to Jews and Gentiles does not mean that Jews 
and Gentiles were incorporated into ‘a third race. The Jewish identity is still 
valid in Christ, and the Jews are still a unique people. Yet, simultaneously, Jews 


other Paul's letters. She mentions, “God accepts both Jew and Gentile without distinction 
on the common basis of faith." Bassler, Divine Impartiality: Paul and a Theological Axiom 
(Chico: Scholars, 1982), 187-88. 

18 So, Dunn, Romans 1-8, 37. Cranfield also maintains that the paradox is the essence of 
Romans in that Romans asserts the gospel without distinction, but with primacy of the 
Jews. See C.E.B. Cranfield, The Epistle to the Romans, vol. 1 (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1975), 
91. Cf. Cranfield, The Epistle to the Romans, 87. 

19 So, Cranfield, The Epistle to the Romans, 91. 

20 “Here will be anguish and distress for everyone who does evil, the Jew first and also the 
Greek, but glory and honor and peace for everyone who does good, the Jew first and also 
the Greek" in Rom 2:9-10. 

21 Chae, Paul as Apostle to the Gentiles, 84. See also Grieb, The Story of Romans, 41-42; Nils 
A. Dahl, Studies in Paul: Theology for the Early Christian Mission (Minneapolis: Fortress, 
1977), 79- 

22 E.g., Rom 9:4-5; 111-2; 11:28-29. 

23 See Sigurd Grundheim, The Crux of Election: Paul's Critique of the Jewish Confidence in the 
Election of Israel (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2005), 194, 197. 
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and Gentiles are equal in status. It seems that Paul did not intend to extinguish 
Jews’ and Gentiles’ ethnic identities and reconstruct a new ethnic identity into 
“a third race.” For example, Paul states, in 1 Cor 7:18, "Was anyone at the time 
of his call already circumcised? Let him not seek to remove the marks of cir- 
cumcision. Was anyone at the time of his call uncircumcised? Let him not seek 
circumcision." This verse implies that the original ethnic identities of the be- 
lievers can co-exist with the new identity acquired after their conversions.?* 

In Romans, Paul does not entitle the church or the Gentile believers as 
Israelites. Jews are still addressed as ‘IopanAitat (Rom 9:4) and Paul exhorts 
them to accept the weak (most probably, Jewish Christians), and to respect 
their way of life (Rom 14:22-15:3). When, in Rom 14, Paul exhorts the believers 
in the Roman churches, Paul addresses them as “your” brothers, and the geni- 
tive “your” stresses and evokes the emotional attachment to the believers and 
the co-responsibility between brothers in Rome. In Rom 14, when Paul says 
not to judge the weak but to tolerate them, Paul asks in 14:10, “Why do you pass 
judgment on your brother? Or you, why do you despise your brother? For we 
will all stand before the judgment seat of God,” and, in 14:15, “If your brother 
is being injured by what you eat, you are no longer walking in love. Do not 
let what you eat cause the ruin of one for whom Christ died.” In these exhor- 
tations, Paul explains the relationship between believers as a kind of sibling 
relationship, which is evocative of the emotional attachment to and the co-re- 
sponsibility with other siblings in the ancient family system.?5 The obligations 
of brothers include the mutual care and sharing of resources within the kin- 
ship group. Thus, Paul's sibling language in Rom 14 highlights his exhortations 
to the Gentiles to accept and tolerate the Jewish believers and, furthermore, 
recalls Paul's discussions on the family of Abraham in Rom 4.76 In other words, 
the Gentile believers were expected to treat the Jewish believers as brothers in 
the family of Abraham, to offer mutual care to them and respect to their way 
of life.2” 


24 See also Esler, Conflict and Identity in Romans, 140. 

25 David G. Horrell, “From á8&Acoíto obcoc 0200: Social Transformation in Pauline Christianity," 
JBL 120 (2001): 309; Aasgaard, My Beloved Brothers and Sisters: Christian Siblingship in Paul 
(London: T&T Clark, 2004), 21; Klaus Schafer, Gemeinde als ‘Bruderschaft’: Ein Beitrag zum 
Kirchenverständnis des Paulus (Frankfurt: Peter Lang, 1989), 319-21. 

26 Cf. Robert Jewett, “The Law of the Co-Existence of Jews and Gentiles in Romans,” Int 
39 (1985): 341-56. In Amos 5:25, Amos states that Israel is a family (m3; olxoc). See also 
Jacob Neusner, Judaism and its Social Metaphors: Israel in the History of Jewish Thought 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), 112-44. 

27 In addition, the imperial background of Romans should also be considered. Paul's po- 
litical attitudes towards the Roman Empire has been disputed among scholars. Some 
scholars argue, on the basis of Rom 131-7, that Paul was in favour of or did not have 
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In summary, it is evident that one of Paul's primary purposes in Romans 
was to solve the internal discord between the Jewish and Gentile believers in 
Rome. It seems clear that the equality between the Jewish and the Gentile be- 
lievers underlies one of the key messages in Romans. However, the original 
ethnic identities of the believers could co-exist with the new identity obtained 
after their conversions. 


441.2 — Non-Pauline Tradition in Rom 8:29-30? 

For several reasons, some exegetes identify non-Pauline or pre-Pauline tradi- 
tion in Rom 8:29-30.78 Firstly, Otto Michel takes account of non-eschatolog- 
cal features in Rom 8:28-30 contrasting to typical eschatological accounts in 
Rom 8:19-27.2° Michel writes that Rom 8:28-30 shows a certain independence 
in that Paul emphasises the action of God in Rom 8:28-30, which is contrasted 
with the previous eschatological images in 8:18-27. Particularly, according to 
Michel, Rom 8:28 seems like a precedent tradition which originated in ancient 
Judaism, and it also seems that 8:29—30 is the continuation (Fortführung) and 


a specific interest in the Roman Empire. Yet, we can infer that Paul had some political 
interest in the Roman Empire. Firstly, Rome was a capital city of the Roman Empire and 
was regarded as a political central place in the Mediterranean world. If so, it is mean- 
ingful for Paul to send his letter to the believers who lived in Rome, and to discuss an 
issue on the ethnic equality and the status of Jews against this background. Secondly, 
some terms which was significant for the Roman imperial ideology are used in Romans: 
edayyédtov, tiatic, 8ucotocóv, cionvy and owrnp. In particular, ebotyy£Atov is not used except 
for 2 Sam 4:10 in the Lxx, and recalls the Roman evayyéAtov which allegedly brought peace 
to the world. See Dieter Georgi. Moreover, in 1 Thess 5:3, Paul cites a Roman propaganda, 
peace and security (eipyvn xai dopddeıa), and this indicates that he was not complete- 
ly disinterested in the ideology of Pax Romana. See J.A.D. Weima, "Peace and Security' 
(1 Thess 5.3): Prophetic Warning or Political Propaganda," NTS 58 (2012): 331-359. Thus, we 
cannot rule out the possibility that, in Romans, Paul was conscious of the Roman impe- 
rial ideology. 

28 So, Ernst Käsemann, An die Römer (HNT 8a; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1973), 233; Jacob 
Jervell, Imago Dei: Gen. 1.26f im Spätjudentum, in der Gnosis und in den paulinischen 
Briefen (FRLANT 58; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1960), 272; Ulrich Luz, Das 
Geschichtsverständnis des Paulus (BEvT 49; München: Kaiser, 1968), 250-51; Wilckens, 
Der Brief an die Rómer (Róm 6-1), 151; Henning Paulsen, Uberlieferung und Auslegung 
in Rómer 8 (WMANT 43; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1974), 156-61. Among 
Anglophon scholarship, see Thomas Tobin, Paul's Rhetoric in the Contexts: The Argument 
of Romans (Grand Rapids: Baker, 2005), 294-95. On the other hand, Osten-Sacken argues 
that 818-30 is the precedent tradition which originated in the Hellenistic Christianity. 
See P. von der Osten-Sacken, Rómer 8 als Beispiel paulinischer Soteriologie (FRLANT 112; 
Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1975), 78-104. 

29 Otto Michel, Der Brief an die Römer (KEK 4; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1957), 274- 
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justification (Begründung) of Rom 8:28. Secondly, Ulrich Luz claims that Paul 
demonstrates glorification (freedom of the glory of the children of God) in 
8:21as a future eschatological event, but that glorification in 8:30 is articulated 
in the aorist tense (25d&acev).3° Thirdly, the objects in 8:29-30 are the third 
person plural (those who ...), but in the adjacent context, the objects are the 
first person plural “us.” Fourthly, words rarely used in the undisputed Pauline 
letters are employed intensively in this passage: e.g., TPWTOTOXoS, TPOYIVWTXW, 
rpooptlw and abupopgos. 

However, Rom 8:29-30 is not diverted from the thematic threads of Rom 8 
and Paul's own theology.?! Glorification (26é&acev) in Rom 8:30 fits with the 
discussions concerning glory in Rom 8:18, 21, and also corresponds with cvv- 
SoEac8Gpev in Rom 8:17.32 Paul understands transformation (petapoppovpeða) 
and glorification in the present tense in 2 Cor 318,33 and Paul also states, “So if 
anyone is in Christ, there is a new creation (2 Cor 517a), in the present sense. 
Accordingly, Paul does not envisage that transformation and glorification are en- 
tirely future eschatological events. Eixwv in Rom 8:29 appears in the undisputed 
Pauline letters (Rom 8:29; 1 Cor 15:49; 2 Cor 3:18; 4:4; cf. Col 1:15; Phil 2:6). The no- 
tion of conformity to Christ is also employed by Paul in the undisputed Pauline 
letters (1 Cor 15:49; Gal 4:19; Phil 3:10). Hpoyıvooxw and mpoopiZw are used in Rom 
11:2 and 1 Cor 2:7 (cf. Eph 1:5, 11). Therefore, there is no reason to conclude that 
Rom 8:29-30 is a non-Pauline tradition or interpolation, and it is also plausible 
that Rom 8:29-30 reflects Paul's own theology, while it is probable that Paul 
could have utilised the theological concepts of the preceding traditions.?^ 

In addition, Luz, Osten-Sacken and Wilckens contend that Rom 8:29b (eic 
tò &lvot ...) breaks up the sequence of five aorist verbs between Rom 8:29a and 
8:30.35 However, this break does not demonstrate that Paul cites a non-Pauline 
tradition in Rom 8:29b. Perhaps, 8:29b (sic tò etvat ...) is Paul's parenthesis,36 
and was written in order to elucidate the ultimate goal of conformity to the 


30 Luz, Geschichtsverständnis, 250-51. 

31 Cf Andrzej Gieniusz, Romans 8:18-30: Suffering Does Not Thwart the Future Glory 
(usrisFCJ 9; Atlanta: Scholars, 1999), 80. 

32 J. Kürzinger, “súupoppoç Tic eixóvoc Tod viod adtod (Rom 8,29),” BZ 2 (1958): 296. 

33 Seyoon Kim, The Origin of Paul's Gospel (wunT 11/4; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1981), 254. 
Cf. 2 Cor 3:18. 

34 If Paul utilised a preceding tradition in Rom 8:29, the tradition may be linked with an 
early Christian baptismal tradition. See Kásemann, An die Rómer, 233; Luz, Das Geschich- 
tsverstándnis des Paulus, 251; Jervell, Imago Dei, 275. 

35 Luz, Geschichtsverstündnis, 251; Osten-Sacken, Rómer 8, 69; Wilckens, Der Brief an die 
Rómer (Rém 6-11), 165. 

36 Foran example of Paul's parenthesis, see Rom 9:5b. 
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image of the son of God in 8:29a.?” Again, even though it is possible that Rom 
8:29b originated in a pre-Pauline tradition, Paul could also have utilised the 
preceding tradition for his own purpose. 


413 The Meaning of the Firstborn Son in Rom 8:29b 

4.1.3.1 Inheritance in Rom 4 and 8 

In order to understand the meaning of the firstborn son in Rom 8:29, we should 
also consider the inheritance motif in Romans. The story of Israel is one of the 
significant sub-narratives in Romans.?® God elected Israel (Rom 9:4-5), and 
Israel was captivated by the universal power of sin (Rom 3:9). The eschatologi- 
cal saving action of God is performed for Israel (Rom 15:8-9), and God remains 
sincere to his people. The Gentiles who believe in the "servant to the circum- 
cised" (i.e., Christ) take part in the story of Israel (e.g., 1117-24; 15:8-10, 27).39 
The story of Israel in Romans is also closely associated with a question: "Who 
are the true descendants of Abraham?" As Morna D. Hooker notes, "The belief 
that gentiles have been incorporated into the people of God is an essential part 
of Paul's ‘story’ of how God's purpose for the world is being accomplished.”4° 
The promise of inheritance originally granted to Israel was fulfilled in Christ, 
and the Gentile believers as well as the Jewish believers can be the true descen- 
dants of Abraham (Rom 4) according to the Spirit*! and grace.*? Paul elucidates 
who the true seed of Abraham is in Rom 4 and 9:6-7. The true seed of Abraham 
will inherit the promise given to Abraham as an heir of the entire world 
(Rom 433-14). Paul also states that all of the physical children of Abraham are 
not regarded as his true seed (Rom 9:6-7). The Jews and the Gentiles all are 
under accusation and sin, and they are justified by faith, not by works of law 


37 As Mayordomo observes, Paul's writing style differs from modern logical styles. See 
Moises Mayordomo, Argumentiert Paulus logisch?: Eine Analyse vor dem Hintergrund an- 
tiker Logik (WUNT 1/88; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2005), 241. 

38 Bruce W. Longenecker, "Sharing in Their Spiritual Blessings?: The Stories of Israel 
in Galatians and Romans,” in Narrative Dynamics in Paul: A Critical Assessment (ed. 
B.W. Longenecker; Louisville: wJK, 2002), 58-64. Bruce Longenecker notes two kinds of 
linearity in Romans. Firstly, ethnic Israel has a special relationship with God in covenant- 
al linearity (9:4—6, 11:28 (cf. 31-2)). Secondly, Gentile Christians participate in elective 
grace given to ethnic Israel in organic linearity (11:17-24). 

39 Longenecker, “Sharing in Their Spiritual Blessings?” 73-74. 

40 Morna D. Hooker, “Heirs of Abraham’: The Gentiles’ Role in Israel's Story: A Response 
to Bruce W. Longenecker, in Narrative Dynamics in Paul, 96. See also Grieb, The Story 
of Romans, 50-51. However, Grieb does not observe the significance of the motif of 
inheritance. 

41 _ Grieb, The Story of Romans, 50. 

42 N.T. Wright, "Romans and the Theology of Paul, in Pauline Theology, vol. 3 (eds. D.M. Hay 
and E.E. Johnson; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1995), 40. 
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(3:21—28). In Rom 4, Abraham is first and foremost revealed as the model justi- 
fied by faith, not by works of law. Gentile Christians are also justified by faith, 
and they can claim that Abraham is their ancestor, because Abraham was justi- 
fied by faith while uncircumcised. In this vein, Paul considers that Abraham's 
offspring extends to the uncircumcised (Gentile Christians).*? Jewish and 
Gentile Christians alike are addressed as children of God and heirs in Rom 8:17, 
and were incorporated into the family of God as adoptive sons (8:15, 23; 9:4). 
The eschatological blessings (8:17, 28-30) are also given to Gentile Christians 
without discrimination. Therefore, “Who are the true heirs of divine promise 
(or the true seed of Abraham)?” was one of Paul's key questions in Romans.** 

In Rom 4:1, Paul addresses Abraham as “our ancestor according to the flesh,” 
but also presents Abraham as the prototype of Jewish and Gentile Christians 
alike. It is difficult to infer the proportion of the Jewish and the Gentile believ- 
ers at the churches in Rome, but it must have been important to embrace cul- 
tural diversity when different races met each other at the Roman churches.*5 
In Rom 4, Paul re-categorises Jewish and Gentile groups in conflict into a com- 
mon in-group identity through designating Abraham as the common ances- 
tor of Jewish and Gentile Christians. So, *he [Paul] presents Abraham not as 
a figure who gathers in non-Judeans and excludes Judeans, but as one who 
incorporates both social categories.”*® In this context, Abraham’s blessings are 
given to Jewish and Gentile Christians alike in Rom 4.47 

Romans 4 illustrates the family of Abraham.^? Paul introduces Abraham as 
our father as described in Josephus, Ant 1. 158; Odes 9:55, 73; 4 Macc 16:20; 17:6; 
GkApEzra 2:6; 310, which is modified by “according to the flesh" in Rom 4:1, and 
it allows us to conclude that Paul envisages Abraham as the father of the Jews. 


43 . Andrew T. Lincoln, "The Stories of Predecessors and Inheritors in Galatians and Romans,” 
in Narrative Dynamics in Paul (ed. B.W. Longenecker; Louisville: wJK, 2002), 184-89. 

44 This work does not deny that Romans deals with the universal human dilemma. In 
Romans, Paul answers the following questions: "How, in the face of coming judgment, 
can anyone (Jew and Gentile) find 'salvation'? How (in other words) can sinners find a 
gracious God?" Westerholm writes that, in Romans, Paul answers, "God shows himself 
gracious by providing, in Christ, justification for all (Jew and Gentile alike) who believe." 
See Stephen Westerholm, Justification Reconsidered: Rethinking a Pauline Theme (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2013), 21. In Romans, a Gentile problem is intertwined with the prob- 
lem of essential sinfulness of humankind, and making too sharp antithesis between these 
two problems can be a false dichotomy. 

45 Possibly, the Roman churches consisted of the Jews and the non-Jews. See section 4.11. 

46 Esler, Conflict and Identity in Romans, 189. 

47 Dahl, Studies in Paul, 129. 

48  Orrey McFarland, "Whose Abraham, Which Promise? Genesis 15.6 in Philo's De Virtutibus 
and Romans 4,” JSNT 35 (2012): 108; Michael Cranford, "Abraham in Romans 4: The Father 
of All Who Believe,’ NTS 41 (1995): 88. 
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Paul also states that Abraham is the father of the circumcised and the uncir- 
cumcised in Rom 4:112. This leads us to a conclusion that Abraham’s being 
matre n&vcov HUdv in Rom 4:16 means that he is the father of the circumcised 
andthe uncircumcised alike and that the Gentile believers belong to the family 
of Abraham.* 

Rom 4 is linked with Rom 8 in some respects. The same kinship language is 
used in Rom 4 and 8: father (Abraham as father in 4:1, u, 12, 18; God as father in 
8:15); and heir in 4:13, 14; 8:17 (cf. seed in 4:13, 18). “Eig tò elvaı adtov npo tóvoxov" 
in Rom 8:29 evokes “tò xAnpovöpov adtov elvaı xdcpov” in 413. The two chapters 
(Rom 4 and 8) contain discussions concerning inheritance. In Rom 4:13, the 
descendant of Abraham inherits the world (tò xAnpovöpov abröv elvat xdcpov, 
OMe Sick Stxatoadvys¢ mictews), and Christ is designated as the firstborn son in 
Rom 8:29. Gentile Christians do not have to become Jews in order to be heirs 
of the promise. Rather, they receive inheritance in union with Christ as joint- 
heirs of Christ (817) according to the Spirit. The Jewish and Gentile believ- 
ers alike are given “tà navra” by God in Rom 8:32. It is highly likely that “tà 
ravra” in Rom 8:32 reflects *xócyoc" in 413.9? Inheriting the world in ı En 5:7; 
4 Ezra 6:59; Sir 44:21; Jub 22:14; 32:19; 103441Q34bis 3 ii 3 is associated with uni- 
versal sovereignty. The promise that Israel would rule over the whole world 
is also found in Jub 22:1-12 and 32:18-19. Thus, in Romans, Gentile Christians 
take part in the promise previously given exclusively to the Jews. 

The heir (singular) of the Abrahamic promise in Rom 4:13 is Christ. Jesus 
is a Jew, the representative of Israel and the heir of the promise. The Gentile 
believers share in the inheritance given to the Jews as the joint-heirs of Christ 
though union with Christ in Rom 827. Thus, Rom 4 discusses the children of 
Abraham, and in Rom 8, the children of God is delineated, and Paul returns 
to the discussion about the true descendants of Abraham in Rom 9:7. In this 
context, it seems that the family of Abraham in Rom 4 refers to the same entity 
with the family of God in Romans 8. So, Rom 4 and Rom 8 contain analogous 
discussions concerning who the true heirs are, and should be read in terms of 
sub-narratives relating to Israel's inheritance. 

In addition, we should also observe that Rom 8:28-30 is linked with 
Rom 8:17. Shared elements between Rom 8:17 and Rom 8:28-30 can be demon- 
strated as below: 


49 Nils Dahl, Studies in Paul: Theology for the Early Christian Mission (Minneapolis: Fortress, 
1977), 129. 

50 So, Wilckens, Röm 6-1, 172; Otto Michel, An die Römer, 280; James M. Scott, Adoption as 
Sons of God: An Exegetical Investigation into the Background of YIO@EXIA in the Pauline 
Corpus (WUNT 11/48; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1992), 249; Mark Forman, The Politics of 
Inheritance in Romans (SN TSMS 148; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 106-7. 
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Shared elements Rom 8:17 Rom 8:28-30 

Family terms TEKVOL viod adtod (8:29) 
xAnpovópot TIPWTOTOXOY (8:29) 
avYKANpovoLot adeAgoics (8:29) 

Prefix “cuv-” words ovyxànpovópor ouvepyet (8:28) 
TUUTTÄTXOHEV cuunöppong (8:29) 
avvdoEac8@pev 

Glorification and avvdoeac8apev 200€acev (8:30) 


cognate words 


As shown above, we find some shared elements in Rom 837 and 8:28-30. 
Firstly, whilst words with the ouv-prefix do not occur in 8:18-25 except for 
8:22, cuvepyel and cvppópgovç appear in 8:28-29. Secondly, family language is 
found in Rom 8:7 and 8:29. Moreover, aùtóv in Rom 8:29 refers back to Christ 
in Rom 8:17. We should note that there is no explicit mention of Christ and no 
Christological discussion in Rom 838-27. Aùtóv in Rom 8:29 is the first refer- 
ence to Christ since the mention of cvyxArpovópot dé Xpıotoð in Rom 8:17, so 
aùtóv in Rom 8:29 points back to Christ in Rom 8:17. In other words, Christ as 
"the firstborn son among many brothers" in Rom 8:29 corresponds to the joint- 
heir in Rom 8:17. This point enables us to read Rom 8:29 in reference to the 
motif of inheritance in Rom 827. Before specifically considering the meaning 
of the firstborn son in Rom 8:29, we will briefly explore the meaning of “his 
own son" in Rom 8:32. 


4.1.3.2 His Own Son in Rom 8:32 

The origin of Paul's Son Christology is a notoriously difficult issue. So, the com- 
prehensive research of the origin of ‘the son’ title is beyond the scope of this 
work. The origin of the son of God in the NT can be associated with Jesus’ self- 
consciousness, Wisdom, Israel or messianic sonship, and some contemporary 
scholars focus on royal messianic rhetoric, particularly after publications of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls.*' For instance, Ulrich Müller argues that the title of the 


51 Cf. John 1:49. Particularly see 4Q246. See John J. Collins, The Scepter and The Star: The 
Messiahs of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Other Ancient Literature (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
2010). As with this usage in Jewish literature outside Dss, see 4 Ezra 7:28; 13:32, 37, 52; 14:9. 
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son of God originated in a messianic title,5? and that the title of the son of 
God in Rom 1:3 signals that early Christians understood that crucified Christ 
was raised by God and that Christ was the Davidic son of God on the basis of 
2 Sam 7:14 and Ps 2:7.53 C.F.D. Moule also writes that the son of God in Paul's 
letters is rooted in the concept of the messianic son of God. Moule states that 
the son of God in the era of Jesus was an “actual synonym for the Messiah,”>+ 
and that another tradition relating to the angelic son of God was later merged 
with this original meaning.°? Thus, some recent scholars tend to find the origin 
of the son of God Christology in Jewish messianic tradition. 

Yet, there are some aspects in the son of God Christology in Rom 8:32 which 
cannot be fully explained by the messianic definition. The son in Rom 8:32 
should be considered in the context of 'surrender (or giving up) formula: the 
reason for the surrender (God's love) + the verb of the surrender (rapadidwuı 
or didwpt) + the object of the surrender (the son); (e.g., John 316, Rom 8:32, 
Gal 2:20, Rom 5:0, 1 John 4:10).5° In this vein, the similarity of the pattern in 
John 316 and Rom 8:32 is conspicuous: 


ottws yàp Nydınnoev ó cóc Tov xógpov, WOTE TOV viðv TOV povoyevi Edwxev, 
twa nâç 6 miorebwv el abröv un amdAntot dX Exn why aiwviov. 
JOHN 3:16 


öç ye TOD idtov vioð obx Eyeioato X UTEP vuv TAVTWV napéðwxev AdTOV, 
TOS OVXL xal cov ADTA TA TTAVTA Y uiv yapioetar. 
ROM 8:32 


Similar patterns are found in both verses: the verbs of giving up (mapadtdwut 
and dtöwuı) are used and the object of the surrender is the son (tv vióv). 
These similar patterns may indicate that the formula with regard to the 


52 Ulich B. Müller, “Sohn Gottes'—ein messianischer Hoheitstitel Jesu,’ zvw 87 (1996): 
1-32. See also H.-W. Kuhn, “Rom 1,3f und der davidische Messias als Gottessohn in den 
Qumrantexten,” in Lese-Zeichen fiir Annelies Findeiss zum 65. Geburstags am 15. März 1984 
(eds. C. Burchard and G. Theissen; Heidelberg: Wissenschaftlih-theologisches Seminar, 
1984), 103-13. Likewise, A. Yarbro Collins and J.J. Collins also states, “... [Paul's] portrayal of 
Jesus as the son of God is closely related to his status as messiah,” in Collins and Collins, 
King and Messiah as Son of God: Divine, Human, and Angelic Messianic Figures in Biblical 
and Related Literature (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2008), 122. 

53 Müller, "Sohn Gottes,’ 7. See also Georg Strecker, Theology of the New Testament (ed. 
Friedrich W. Horn; trans. M. Eugene Boring; Louisville: wJK, 2000), 81-82. 

54 Moule, The Origin of Christology, 28. 

55 Moule, The Origin of Christology, 30-31. 

56 Werner R. Kramer, Christ, Lord, Son of God (trans. Brian Hardy; London: SCM, 1966), 114. 
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Rom 8:32 LXX Gen 22 
ox Epelcato ox Epelow (vv. 12, 16) 
tod i8(ou viod Tob viod cou Tod dyanytod (vv. 12, 16) 


surrender of the son of God was broadly confessed in early Christianity. What, 
then, is the origin of this confession? It is widely argued that, when the verb 
TapadtSwpt refers to the suffering and the crucifixion of Christ, it originates in 
LXX Isa 53:6, 12.57 Yet, the one who was surrendered in Lxx Isa 53:6, 12 is the 
servant of the Lord, not the son of God. 

So, we should consider where the son of God in the surrender formula origi- 
nate, because the title of the son is consistently used with the verb of giving up 
in the surrender formula (e.g., John 3:16; Rom 8:32). For this purpose, we need 
to examine an intriguing allusion to the Akedah story in Rom 8:32.58 

Romans 8:32 and Lxx Gen 22:12, 16 share the same verb (ge{Sopat) and indi- 
cate “not sparing the son" in common. Daniel Schwartz claims that Rom 8:32 
alludes to the vengeance story of Gibeonites in 2 Sam 21:1-9.°° However, 
it is unreasonable to assume that Paul envisions the story of Gibeonites in 


57 Cilliers Breytenbach, “The Septuagint Version of Isaiah 53 and the Early Christian 
Formula ‘He Was Delivered for Our Trespasses,” in Grace, Reconciliation, Concord: The 
Death of Christ in Graeco-Roman Metaphors (NovTSup 135; Leiden: Brill, 2010), 84; Martin 
Karrer, Jesus Christus im Neuen Testament (Grundrisse zum Neuen Testament; Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1998), 82-83. 

58 This allusion has been observed by many scholars. For example, Thomas Söding, “Sühne 
durch Stellvertretung: Zur zentralen Deutung des Todes Jesu in Rómerbrief" in Deutungen 
des Todes Jesu in Neuen Testament (WUNT 1/181; eds. Jörg Frey and Jens Schröter; Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2005), 394; Helmut Merklein, Studien zu Jesus und Paulus II (Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 1998), 32; Oscar Cullmann, The Christology of the New Testament (London: SCM, 
1959), 292-93; W. Sanday and A.C. Headlam, The Epistle to the Romans (Edinburgh: T&T 
Clark, 1902), 219; Alan Segal, “He who did not spare his son’: Jesus, Paul and the Aqedah," 
in From Jesus to Paul: Studies in Honour of Francis Wright Beare (eds. P. Richardson and 
J.C. Hurd; Waterloo: Wilfrid Laurier University, 1984), 169-84; N.A. Dahl, "The Atonement- 
An Adequate Reward for the Akedah? (Ro 8:32),’ in Neotestamentica et Semitica: Studies in 
Honour of Matthew Black (ed., E.E. Ellis and Max E. Wilcox; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1969), 
15-16; Peter V.D. Osten-Sacken, Rómer 8 als Beispiel paulinischer Soteriologie (FRLANT 
12; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1975), 310; Otto Michel, Die Brief an die Rómer 
(KEK; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1955), 214; Hans-Joachim Schoeps, Paul: 
the Theology of the Apostle in the Light of Jewish Religious History (London: Lutterworth, 
1961), 148. 

59 D.R. Schwartz, "Two Pauline Allusions to the Redemptive Mechanism of the Crucifixion,” 
JBL 102 (1983): 263-66. 
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Rom 8:32, which is unfitting to the flow of Romans 8. Furthermore, David 
spared Mephibosheth (2 Sam 21:7), whereas Abraham and God did not spare 
Isaac and Jesus. Also, Mephibosheth was not in the filial relationship to David, 
whereas Isaac and Jesus are addressed respectively as Abraham’ son and God's 
son. Therefore, Schwartz's claim remains unconvincing. Instead, most scholars 
note an allusion of the Aqedah tradition in Rom 8:32.9? Thus, it seems clear 
that Paul envisages the Aqedah tradition in Rom 8:32. 

Nils Dahl argues that the ancient Aqedah story contains the implication of 
the atonement, and that the Aqedah allusion in Rom 8:32 can be related to the 
Agedah tradition in terms of Jesus’ atoning death.9! Yet, it is not clear that the 
Agedah tradition in the NT and the second temple literature was interpreted 
in the context of the atonement. So, Dahl's interpretation was not broadly 
accepted by scholars.®? 

Rather, ‘his own son’ in Rom 8:32 is not merely connected to Isaac, but also 
to a representative of Israel and an heir of promise in Jewish literature. Firstly, 
some ancient Jews understood the Aqedah story as a Vorlage that the Israelite 
firstborn sons were saved, and linked it with the Passover story. For instance, 
the author of Jubilees considers Isaac as the firstborn son in the Aqedah story 
(Jub 18:11). In Jub 18:1, Isaac is explicitly addressed as the firstborn son, and 
in Jub 1817-19, the Aqedah story is connected to the seven-day festival, and 
the only seven-day festival is the Passover festival.8? So, the author of Jubilees 
interprets the Aqedah story in light of the Passover story (more specifically, 
see section on Jub 18:916 in this work). The link between the Aqedah and the 
Passover story is also found in 4Q225, Exod. Rab. 15:1, and b. Ros. Has 10b-na. 
Thus, the tradition which links the Passover story with the Aqedah narrative 
existed in Second Temple Judaism.9^ In this tradition, the Aqedah story func- 
tions to prefigure the Passover story and to foreshadow that God would protect 
the Israelite firstborn sons under divine favour in Exodus, as God protected 
Isaac. Isaac in this tradition is not simply the son of Abraham, but also the rep- 
resentative of Israel. That is, the Aqedah narrative is also the story of the threat 


60 X Eg, Sanday and Headlam, Romans, 219; Larry W. Hurtado, Lord Jesus Christ: Devotion to 
Jesus in Earliest Christianity (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2005), 105; Wilckens, Róm 6-1, 172; 
Mark Forman, The Politics of Inheritance in Romans (Cambridge: CUP, 2011), 106-7. 

61 Dahl, “Atonement,” 15-29. Cf. J. Swetnam, Jesus and Isaac: A Study of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews in the Light of the Aqedah (AnBib 94; Rome: Biblical Institute, 1981), 10. 

62 E.g., Robert J. Daly, “The Soteriological Significance of the Sacrifice of Isaac,’ cBQ 39 
(1977): 74. The following study argues that the Aqedah tradition in the second temple pe- 
riod does not contain the atoning implication. P.R. Davies and B.D. Chilton, “The Aqedah: 
A Revised Tradition History" CBQ 40 (1978): 514-36. 

63 Levenson, The Death and Resurrection of the Beloved Son, 177. 

64 Cf. Halpern-Amaru, “A Note on Isaac,’ 129. 
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given to the heir of the promise. So, Isaac is a representative of Israel and an 
heir of promise in this context. Understood along these lines, it can be said that 
"his own son' in Rom 8:32 evokes Israel. 

Secondly, the Aqedah allusion in Rom 8:32a is used together with the expres- 
sion T&> ody! xal cov ox) TA nåvta Y uiv yapicetat (8:32b). Giving everything in 
Rom 8:32b recalls Paul's mention of inheriting the world in Rom 4:13.85 Isaac is 
the representative of Israel in LAB 18:5, and the Aqedah story is closely linked 
with the heirship of Israel in LAB 18 (see section 3.10.2). In 4Q475 line 7, we find 
the mention that God will let the beloved son inherit all: “[...] beloved son and 
he will let him inherit it all (A513 ns vmm an 72)" In this verse, the beloved 
son is evocative of Isaac in the Agedah story (Lxx Gen 22:12, 16: tod vied cov Tob 
&yanntoð), and perhaps refers to Israel, and is directly connected to the motif 
of inheriting all.96 Thus, some ancient Aqedah narratives are overlapped with 
the story of Exodus, and Isaac or the beloved son refers to the heir of prom- 
ise. It is notable that the motif of inheritance is referenced in the context of 
the Aqedah allusion in Rom 8:32. In this vein, the son in Rom 8:32 can refer 
to the heir of promise. 

Thirdly, whereas Rom 8:32 is the Aqedah allusion, Rom 8:32 can also be 
related to Rom 11:21 in a lexical perspective: ei yàp ó 0£6c THV Kata Pow xAdBov 
ox Epeloato, ý tc ovde cod peloetat (Rom 11:21).67 We detect a certain pat- 
tern between 8:32 and 11:21: God did not spare his son (8:32) and also the natu- 
ral branches (i.e., Israel in 11:21). If we admit the lexical connection between 
two verses, the Aqedah allusion in Rom 8:32 can be inevitably linked with the 
notion of Israel. Therefore, the son in Rom 8:32 is connected to the sonship of 
Isaac in the Aqedah story, and also to the sonship of Israel. So, “his own son" 
in Rom 8:32 corresponds to the descendant of Abraham who inherits the world 
in 4:13, in that both are linked with Isaac. 

To summarise, the son of God in Rom 8:32 can be interpreted in the story of 
Israel and her inheritance (Rom 8:14, 15, 29, 32; cf. Rom 4:13). Specifically, “his 
own son" in 8:32 is linked with the Aqedah story, and refers to Jesus Christ as 
the heir of promise. 


65 Eg. Wilckens, Róm 6-n, 172; Otto Michel, An die Römer, 280; Käsemann, An die Römer, 
230. Paul may focus on all things necessary for believers' glorious future in Rom 8:32, so it 
is certain that the motif of dominion is included in “tà návta” in Rom 8:32. 

66 Likewise, in LXX Jer 38:20, Israel is designated as vióc dyarınrös, and this title is linked with 
the title of mpwtdtoxdc as the title of Israel (Lxx Jer 38:9) and the motif of returning to the 
Promised Land (Lxx Jer 38236). 

67 Richard B. Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1989), 61-62. 
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4.1.3.3 The Firstborn Son in Rom 8:29 
Let us consider the immediate context of Rom 8:29. Rom 8:18-30 is usual- 
ly viewed as a climax of Rom 6-8 and further, a climax of Rom 1:18-8:30.68 
Rom 818-30 foreshadows Paul's discussion in Rom 9-11: Christians and Jews 
are described in the same terms (brothers (8:29 and 9:3), adoption (8:15, 23 
and 9:4), children of God (8:16-17 and 9:8), the glory (818 and 9:4), calling 
(8:28 and 9:7, 24), election (8:28, 33 and 9:1)).? Rom 8:28c states “toig xatà 
npó0sctv xAxxoi ovat” (those who love God are called according to his pur- 
pose), and the calling in Rom 8:28c is elucidated in Rom 8:30: *oüg dé mpowpicev, 
tovtous xal &x&Ascev: xal ods &xéAscev, voótouc xal EStxaiwoev ...” Rom 8:29-30 
following ötı in Rom 8:29 forms a conclusion in terms of certainty of the fu- 
ture glory delineated in Rom 8:18-30, and 8:29 also elaborates that the purpose 
(npó0sctc) in Rom 8:28 is Christ-centered.”° 

Ilpwrötoxog in Rom 8:29 is referenced in the context of election (xAntot in 
Rom 8:28; ötı od¢ npoéyvo, Kal npowpıoev in Rom 8:29; &xdAccev in Rom 8:30; and 
xottà ExAExTov Fob in Rom 8:33) and inheritance (xAnpovönoı, suyxAnpovönorin 
Rom 827). In this context, we should consider that the notion of the firstborn 
son in Rom 8:29 is overlapped with the concept of inheritance. In Jewish litera- 
ture, Israel as the firstborn son is God's legitimate heir in respect of possession 
of Palestine or the entire world (see chapter 3). Israel's title as the firstborn son 
offers a reason as to why the Israelites are entitled to possess Palestine or the 
entire world. The usage of the firstborn son as the heir of divine promise fits 
well with the context of Rom 8 surrounding inheritance, and the firstborn son 
as the divine heir in Rom 8:29 recalls the notion of the seed (omépua; singular) 
of the promise in Rom 4:13. In addition, these motifs match well with the con- 
cept of sonship and inheritance in Rom 8:32 discussed in the previous section. 

Furthermore, the allusions to Exodus (or the second Exodus) in Rom 8 
advocate our interpretation. The motif of enslavement (dovXeias) in Rom 835 
is reminiscent of the Exodus motif (e.g., SovAeiag in Lxx Exod 20:1).”! The 
groaning of Israel (cf. Rom 8:22) is also a central motif in the Exodus account 
(Exod 2:23, 24),7? and the groaning of the Spirit in Rom 8:26 may be an echo of 


68 Eg., Andrzej Gieniusz, Romans 8:18-30: "Suffering Does not Thwart the Future Glory" 
(USFISFCJ; Atlanta: Scholars, 1999), 51-52; Dunn, Romans 1-8, 467. 

69 Cf. Nanos, The Mystery of Romans, 112. 

70 Wilhelm Thüsing, Per Christum in Deum: Studien zum Verhältnis von Christozentrik und 
Theozentrik in den paulinischen Hauptbriefen (NTAbh 1; Münster: Aschendorff, 1965), 124. 
See also Dunn, Romans 1-8, 466-67; Gieniusz, Romans 8:18-30, 268. 

71 Sylvia C. Keesmaat, Paul and His Story: (Re)Interpreting the Exodus Tradition (JSNTSup 181; 
Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1999), 104. See also Keesmaat, Paul and His Story, 111. 

72 Keesmaat, Paul and His Story, 107. 
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God's anxiety for his beloved son, Israel (Jer 31:10). The son of God is led by the 
Spirit of God in Rom 824, and this is also evocative of God's leading of Israel in 
the wilderness.’3 The motif of glory is widely used in the context of the second 
Exodus (e.g., Isa 40:5; 43:7). The motif of inheritance can be also understood as 
an Exodus motif (e.g., Jos 15:1; 18:5-7; Ezek 45:8). The term ‘firstborn son’ is used 
in this context, and our reading of the firstborn son in Rom 8:29 as the title of 
Israel (Exod 4:22) accords well with this context. 

The story of Israel in Rom 8 is also associated with the concept of the image 
in Rom 8:29a. The concept of eixwv in Rom 8:29 recalls that a human being was 
created according to the image of God (e.g., Gen 1:26; Sir 17:3; Wis 2:23). Yet, in 
this case, eicwv is not modified by God, but by the son of God (cfc eixövog tod 
viod avtov). Perhaps, the concept of the son of God may be related to the no- 
tion of the exalted or heavenly son of God in the Jewish background. Dunn ob- 
serves that the concept of eixwv in Rom 8:29 is linked with the story of creation 
of mankind in Genesis, and that eixwv refers to the exalted Christ to whom 
the believers should be conformed (Rom 8:29; 2 Cor 3:18; 4:4; cf. 1 Cor 15:21)."^ 
Seyoon Kim finds the origin of the concept of eixwv in the Merkabah tradi- 
tion such as Ezek 1-2. Particularly, Kim argues that the concept of eixwv origi- 
nated in the Christ epiphany on the way to Damascus, that Paul interpreted 
his experience through the Merkabah tradition, and that he understood Christ 
as eixwv.’° Kim observes the theophanic throne visions in Ezek 1 and Jewish 
literature and considers their relationship with the son of God in 4Q246 and 
4QFlor I 10-14 and with the son of man in Dan 7. In addition, Kim argues that 
Paul could regard the presence of eixwv as the appearance of Wisdom of God, 
and then understood Christ as the son of God on the basis of the Jewish tradi- 
tion which identifies Wisdom with the son of God.7$ 

Yet, most scholars overlook the fact that the concept of cixwv is connected 
to Jacob and Israel in early Jewish interpretations of the OT (e.g. b. Hul. g1b). 
In this context, eixwv refers to the Urbild of Israel, not simply the prototype of 
humankind. Several ancient Jewish authors state that the image (05x) of Jacob 
was engraved on the glorious throne in the heaven. This tradition is related 
to the story of Jacob's dream in Gen 2822: "And he dreamed that there was a 
ladder set up on the earth, the top of it reaching to heaven; and the angels of 
God were ascending and descending on it [NRsv]." Tg. Ps.-J. Gen 28:12 reads 
*... and on that day they (i.e., angels) ascended to the heavens on high, and 


73 Keesmaat, Paul and His Story, 133. 

74 Dunn, Christology in the Making, 106-7. 
75 Kim, The Origin of Paul's Gospel, 334-82. 
76 Kim, The Origin of Paul's Gospel, 364. 
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said, 'Come and see Jacob the pious, whose image is fixed on the Throne of 
Glory’.””’ We also detect similar mentions in Tg. Neof Gen 28:12, Gen. Rab. 82:2, 
Lam. Rab. 2:2 and Num. Rab. 4a, etc.: e.g., "Would you annoy me thus were it 
not for the image of Jacob which is engraved on my throne (Lam. Rab. 2:2)"; 
"The Holy One, blessed be He, said to Jacob: You are exceedingly precious in 
my sight, for I, as it were, set your image on my throne, and by your name the 
angels praise me and say: Blessed be the Lord, God of Israel (Num. Rab. 4:1).’78 
Thus, the image of Jacob was engraved on the glorious throne in this tradition, 
and the concept of glory may be related to the divine glory in the Merkabah 
tradition as in Ezek 1:26—28.7? Arguably, the Merkabah motif was merged into 
the Adam tradition in this case. Adam was linked with the concept of glory in 
the second temple period.9? In this vein, if Jacob is juxtaposed with the con- 
cept of the image, the notion of Adam is implied in the motif of the image 
of Jacob.?! Thus, as Bunta observes, “Jacob’s image is defined in terms used in 
Second Temple literature and early rabbinic literature in regard to Adam's spe- 
cial status as the image of God.”82 

We also have to consider that the concept of the heavenly Adam is linked 
with Israel in the Dead Sea Scrolls. "The chosen ones" in 1QS do not refer to 
whole Israel, but to the community members of Qumran.8? In this document, 
the members of the Qumran community define themselves as the true Israel 
or the righteous remnant. In 1QS Iv 22-24, the ones chosen for the covenant 
shall belong to the glory of Adam (lines 22-23). The community rule also im- 
plies that the restoration of Israel is the restitution to the original and glorious 
state of Adam ("the glory of Adam"). Thus, the notion of Adam is linked with 
the restoration of the people of God as the new Israel in 1QS.54 


77 M.Maher, trans, Targum Pseudo-Jonathan: Genesis (ArBib 1b; Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 
1992), 99-100. 

78 Adapted from H. Freedman and N. Simon, eds., Midrash Rabbah: Numbers (London: 
Soncino Press, 1961), 94. 

79 Jarl Fossum, The Image of the Invisible God (NTOA 30; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1995), 140; Christopher Rowland, “John 1.51, Jewish Apocalyptic and Targumic 
Tradition,’ NTS 30 (1984): 504; David Halperin, The Faces of the Chariot (Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 1980, 121. 

80 Crispin H. T. Fletcher-Louis, All the Glory of Adam: Liturgical Anthropology in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (STDJ 42; Leiden: Brill, 2002), 101-2. 

81 Silviu Bunta, “The Likeness of the Image: Adamic Motifs and nox Anthropology in 
Rabbinic Traditions about Jacob’s Image Enthroned in Heaven,” JsJ 37 (2006): 73. 

82 Bunta, "The Likeness of the Image,” 83. 

83 Crispin H.T. Fletcher-Louis, All the Glory of Adam: Liturgical Anthropology in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 96. 

84 Cf. Israel inherited the cosmic rulership over the world promised to Adam in 4 Ezra 
6:45-59. 
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In addition, it was not an unfamiliar notion in Jewish literature that the 
heavenly counterpart of Jacob-Israel resides in the heaven in a glorious state 
(e.g., PrJos A and Philo, Conf 145-146). The Similitudes of Enoch also offers a 
similar example about the heavenly Israel. The Similitudes of Enoch consists of 
the three parables (1 En 38-44; 45-57; 58-69) and two epilogues (1 En 70-71), 
and re-assures "the righteous" that their destiny is secure in the hands of "that 
Son of Man/"55 The first chapters of the three parables introduce the theme 
of each parable. In ı En 38, the evil and the powerful kings are destroyed, and 
the secret of the righteous is related to their final destiny.8° Whereas escha- 
tology in the Similitudes of Enoch is dualistic, the Similitudes of Enoch implies 
that the righteous (or the Elect ones) would possess the Promised Land (e.g., 
1 En 38:3-4; 39:4—5; 45:4—5). In 1 En 39 (the Similitudes of Enoch), the righteous 
(or the elect ones) are not all Israelites, but the chosen few.*" The Elect ones 
dwell in heaven as the heavenly assembly with the Elect one (39:6). In 1 En 45:3 
(the second parable), the Elect one sits on the seat of glory:88 “my Elect one 
shall sit on the seat of glory and make a selection of their deeds, and their rest- 
ing places will be without number, their souls shall be firm within them when 
they see my Elect one, those who have appealed to my glorious name.”®? In the 
Similitudes of Enoch, the Elect one on the heavenly throne is a heavenly repre- 
sentative (or doppelgänger) of the righteous.?? We have already considered in 
the previous chapter that the image and the firstborn son in Philo's works are 
linked with the concept of the heavenly Israel (see section 3.14.4). So, the no- 
tion that the image of Jacob exists in the heaven can be related to the heavenly 
Israel tradition is already found in the second temple literature. 

By the same token, the conformity to the image in Rom 8:29a can be related 
to the theme of the restoration of the people of God as the sons of God, not 
simply the transformation of universal humanity (cf. 1QS 1v 22-23). As dis- 
cussed above, the early rabbinic tradition on the image of Jacob originates 


85 Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination, 191. 

86 Cf. Christopher Rowland, The Open Heaven: A Study of Apocalyptic in Judaism and Early 
Christianity (Eugene: Wipf and Stock, 2002), 161. 

87 Martha Himmelfarb, Ascend to Heaven in Jewish and Christian Apocalypses (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1993), 59. Collins notes that the righteous in Similitudes does not 
refer to general righteous people, but to a certain community. However, the specific iden- 
tity of the community is unclear. See Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination, 192-93. 

88 Rowland and Morray-Jones, The Mystery of God, 558-63. Jarl Fossum observes that Jacob 
was enthroned on the heavenly throne. Jarl Fossum, The Image of the Invisible God, 140-41. 

89 For the heavenly throne, see also 1 En 47:3; 62:2-3; 63:2. 

go John J. Collins, "The Heavenly Representative: The ‘Son of Man’ in the Similitudes 
of Enoch," in Ideal Figures in Ancient Judaism: Profiles and Paradigms (eds., G.WE. 
Nickelsburg and JJ. Collins; Missoula: Scholars, 1980), 111-33. 
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in the combination of Adam-heavenly Israel-Merkabah traditions. Through 
understanding this Jewish tradition, it can be concluded that Jacob-Israel 
was connected to the concept of the image, and the concept of the image in 
Rom 8:29a does not merely originate in the Wisdom tradition, but can be relat- 
ed to the heavenly Jacob-Israel tradition. If so, it is not inconceivable that the 
image in Rom 8:29a refers to the image of the true people of God (i.e., eixwv tod 
viod adtov). Accordingly, both the image and the firstborn son can be related 
to the notion of Jacob and Israel. This suggests that Paul understood Christ in 
terms of heavenly Israel and the true member of God's people. Thus, we can 
construe Rom 8:29 in terms of the restoration of the family of God. The image 
can be the Urbild of the true representative of Israel, and the conformity to the 
image means the transformation into a true member of the family of God.?! 
The brothers in Rom 8:32 can be also defined as the members of the fam- 
ily of God, and not merely related to universal mankind. Sibling language was 
used as the ethnic insider-designation within Jewish groups.?? The Jews ad- 
dressed one another as brothers in the sense of shared ethnicity.?? The kinship 
metaphors in Jewish literature are structuralised on the basis of one central 
metaphor: "God and Israel are a family" and commonly varied in the follow- 
ing expressions: “Israel is the son of God" (Exod 4:22; Jer 31:9, 20; Hos 11:1; cf. 
Exod 6:6-8); “Israel is the heir of God” (see 1.2.2); “Israelites are brothers to one 
another”; “Israel is the house of God” (T.Mos. 3:7 and PsSol 911); “God is the fa- 
ther of Israel" (Deut 32:6; Ps 89:26; 10313; Isa 63:16; 64:8). The notion of a broth- 
er often refers to the concept of a blood relative or a family member in ancient 
Israel, and Israel's brotherhood in the family of God implies the notion which 
distinguishes themselves from others such as the Gentiles and foreigners, and 


91 Examples of family metaphors in Rom 8: 1) siblings in 8:12, 29; 2) the relationship of the 
father of the son (or adoption) in 8:14, 15, 16-17; 3) inheritance in 8:17; 4) àgf& (Aramaic 
term addressed to God as Father) in 8:15; and 5) the firstborn son in 8:29. 

92 For ethnic dimensions of Paul's sibling language, see Kyu Seop Kim, "Reframing Paul's 
Sibling Language in Light of Jewish Epistolary Forms of Address,” HTS Teologiese Studies] 
Theological Studies 71 (2015): 1-8. 

93 For the usage of sibling language for ethnic insider designation, see Lev 19:17; 25:25, 35, 
39; 25:46 (see the expression, “your brother, the sons of Israel); Num 16:10; 18:2; 18:6; 20:3; 
25:6; Deut 1:16, 28; 3:18, 20; 15:812; 17:20; 18:15, 18; 19:18—19; 20:8; 2211-4; 24:7; Neh 5:1; 8:10; 
Est 10:3; Ps 22:23; 13335 Isa 66:20; Jer 7:15; 29:16; 31:34; 34:9, 14, 17; Ezek 33:30; 47:14; Mic 
5:2; 7:2; Zech 7:9; 2 Bar 773-3; T.Isaac 7:10; T.Mos 3:7; nQs Col. xix, 17; CD-A Col. vi 18- 
Col. VII 4;11Q19 Col. LVI, 12-15; 1QS 4, 8-10; 4 Ezra 1232; 2 Bar 33:2; 77:5, 12,17; 78:2, 3, 5; 80:4; 
82:2; 84:8; 85:7; LAB 22:6; 27:12, 14; 46:1, 2; 56:1; Judith 8:14; 8:22; Tob 1:3, 10, 16; 2:2; 4:12-13; 5:6; 
513-14; 6:7, 11,14, 16; 7:3—4, 9; 7:11; 9:2; 10:13; 11:8; 14:4; 14:7; 1 Macc 2:40-41; 2:65; 5:13; 5:16; 5:25; 
6:22; 2 Macc 1:1; 12:6; 3 Macc 4:12; Sir 40:24; Philo Virt 82; P.Yadin 49; TAD A3.6. Cowley 40; 
P.Princet. 73; C1J. ii no. 1489 and etc. 
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which assigns solidarity as members of the same family sharing in a common 
blood relationship and ancestry. Sibling titles do not refer to a regional, but 
to an ethnic concept (e.g., 2 Macc 13) and sibling titles should be understood 
in terms of "family of Abraham" which was accepted by the Jews. So, sibling 
language in Jewish literature was employed for ethnical and religious insider- 
designation as a member of the family of Abraham. 

Thus, Paul designated the Jewish and Gentile believers as brothers, and 
this signals that the membership of familia Dei was extended to the Gentile 
believers.?^ Ancient Jewish letter writers rarely addressed their Gentile recipi- 
ents as brother(s), anditseems that the Jews avoided calling their Gentile recipi- 
ents in sibling language. However, Paul does not hesitate to designate his Gentile 
recipients as brothers in his letters. In Rom 8:29, the Gentile believers as well as 
the Jewish believers are expressed as “many brothers,’ and it is probable that 
this expression signals the fulfilment of God’s promise to Abraham concerning 
many descendants (cf. Abraham as the “father of many nations” (Rom 417-18); 
"^I will make your offspring as numerous as the stars of heaven, and will give 
to your descendants all these lands" (Gen 26:4). “Among many brothers" in 
Rom 8:29b evokes the divine promise given to Abraham that God would mul- 
tiply Abraham’s seeds (Gen 15:5; 22:17; 26:4). Israel as the firstborn son was a 
distinct heir of divine inheritance and a pre-eminent people over the nations. 
However, in Rom 8:29, Christ is designated as the firstborn son and shares in 
his inheritance with Gentile believers (8:17), and “brothers” (i.e., the believers) 
can partake in the promise and inheritance originally given to the Jews. The es- 
chatological blessings (calling, adoption, inheritance and glory) enjoyed by the 
Gentile believers in Rom 818-30 originally pertain to ethnic Israel (Rom 9:4).95 
Abraham is the common ancestor of Jewish and Gentile Christians (4:112; 
9:5). Therefore, it is evident in Romans that the Gentile believers are a part of 
the people of God, and shared in the symbolic universe of ethnic Israel.96 

In this context, Paul writes that Christ is the firstborn son among many 
brothers in 8:29.97 In some Jewish literature, the privilege as the firstborn son 
and the divine favour are granted solely to Israel (chapter 3). The firstborn 
son in the OT and Jewish literature refers to sui heredis and the favoured one 


94 See Esler, Conflict and Identity in Romans, 248-49. 

95 Cf. Digest 1.7.35: “A person's rank is not lowered by adoption, but it is raised.” Adoption 
in Roman society implies upward mobility of class in many cases. So, in this context, it is 
also understandable that Paul mentions adoption in the list of privileges of the Jews in 
Rom 9:4. 

96 Campbell, Paul and the Creation of Christian Identity, 59. 

97  CfOsten-Sacken connects Rom 8:29b to Rom 4:25. See Osten-Sacken, Römer 8 als Beispiel 
paulinischer Soteriologie, 281. 
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distinct from the Gentiles. However, the Gentile believers as well as the Jewish 
believers take part in the inheritance of the firstborn son as the joint-heir of 
Christ the firstborn son in Rom 827. The Gentile believers are not the firstborn 
son of God in familia Dei, but they legitimately share in the inheritance and the 
promise given to the firstborn son (i.e., Christ). 

In section 2.2 and 2.3, we concluded that mpwtdtoxo¢ refers to the eldest son 
and the principal heir in the Jewish family, when it is mentioned in respect of 
his paternal lineage. The term mpwtdtoxoc is juxtaposed with “the son of God" 
in Rom 8:29a and *many brothers" in Rom 8:29b. So, it seems that the kinship 
concept of npwrötoxog does not disappear in Rom 8:29, and that mpwtdtoxos 
in Rom 8:29 refers to the eldest son, whereas it is simultaneously the title of 
Israel. This usage corresponds with Heb 2:10 (cf. Heb 2:1, 16) which indicates 
that God brings many children to glory.?? The firstborn son in Rom 8:29 can be 
the eldest brother to his many brothers (i.e., believers) in the terms of tempo- 
ral priority?? and Rom 8:29 implies the believers’ glorification through resur- 
rection.19? So, Christ is the eldest brother of his fellow heirs (cf. Rom 827), the 
forerunner of the glory, and the heir of God's promise in the context of Israel's 
inheritance. In Jewish culture, the eldest son enjoyed the privilege as the 
father's principal heir (section 2.2), and it seems that the title of mpwtdtoxo¢ as 
the privilege of Israel does not exclude the temporal sense of npwrörtoxog. Thus, 
the term mpwtdtoxos has a double force in the sense of the eldest brother of the 
believers (i.e., many brothers) and the title of Israel as the heir of the promise. 

We should also note that the firstborn son in Rom 8:29 is a kind of bridging 
concept between Rom 8 and 9. In Rom 9-11, Paul discusses how God's election 
of Israel can be understood as a merciful and impartial action to the Jews and 
the Gentiles.!°! In Rom 9, Paul demonstrates that God who was merciful to 
Jacob is also merciful to the Gentiles. We should note that the key word in the 
Jacob cycle (Gen 25-27) is the firstborn son (123). In Gen 25-27, the right of the 
firstborn son is transferred to Jacob from Esau, and God chose Jacob over Esau 
and the seeds of Jacob over the descendants of Esau (section 3.1). The story of 
Moses and the Pharaoh (Rom 934-18) also recalls Israel's story surrounding the 


98 Martin Karrer, Jesus Christus im Neuen Testament (NTD u; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1998), 201. Cf. Wilckens, Der Brief an die Römer (Róm 6-1), 164. 

99 Eg. Arland J. Hultgren, Paul's Letter to the Romans: A Commentary (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 2011), 329; Wilckens, Róm 6-11,164; Colin G. Cruse, Paul's Letter to the Romans 
(PNTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2012), 357. 

100 Rudolf Pesch, Rómerbrief (Die Neue Echter Bibel; Stuttgart: Echter, 1985), 73. 

101 David R. Wallace, Election of the Lesser Son: Paul's Lament-Midrash in Romans 9-n 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 2014), 237. 
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firstborn son and the election in Exod 4 and 12 (section 3.2).9? Accordingly, it is 
apparent that the motif of the firstborn son in Rom 8:29 prefigures the discus- 
sions which follow concerning the election of the Jews and Gentiles in Rom 9.103 

Thus, this reading of the firstborn son in Rom 8:29 fits well with Paul's 
Gentile inclusion strategy. The firstborn son in Jewish literature symbolises 
the primacy of Israel and her heirship in relation to the divine promise. The 
Jews perceived themselves as the firstborn son of God. In Rom 8:29, Paul dem- 
onstrates that Christ is the firstborn son. Accordingly, the Gentile believers 
also participate in the inheritance given to the firstborn son as joint-heirs. In 
Romans, Paul overturns the original image of the firstborn son pertaining to 
the primacy and the chosenness of ethnic Israel, and designating Christ as the 
firstborn son implies that, as joint-heirs of Christ, the believers (both Jewish 
and Gentile) can equally take part in the promise and the inheritance of the 
firstborn son (Cf. Rom 8:17). 

One could ask whether mpwtdtoxos in the NT should be translated as ‘the 
firstborn’ or ‘the firstborn son, since npwröroxog literally means ‘the first begot- 
ten. In general, mpecBitatos or npeoßötarog vióc is broadly used in the sense 
of the eldest son in ancient Greek literature.?^ However, the NT authors do 
not utilise mpecBUtatos, or rowtóyovoç (which is at times used in Philonic lit- 
erature), but consistently use npwrötoxog in Rom 8:29, Col 1:15, 18, Heb 1:6 and 
Rev 1:5.105 


102 See Exod 4:22; 12:1-51. 

103 As discussed above, Rom 8:18-30 foretells the motifs in Rom 9-11: Christians and Jews are 
described in the same terms (brothers (8:29 and 9:3), adoption (8:15, 23 and 9:4), children 
of God (816-17 and 9:8), the glory (818 and 9:4, 23), calling (8:28 and 9:7, u, 24), elec- 
tion (8:28, 33 and 9:11) and npödecıs (Rom 8:28 and 9:1). Accordingly, Rom 818-30 func- 
tions to provide a link between Rom 1-8 and Rom 9-u.. This implies that the theme in 
Rom 818-30 is connected to the theme concerning Israel and God's purpose in Rom 9-11. 

104 Eg. Philo, Det. 118; Conf: 147; Plutarch, Nicias 15; Hesiod, Theogony 234; Aristotle, Politics 
5. 1305b; Plato, Hipparchus 228b; Plato, Alchibiades 1121c; Plato, Lysis 204e; Phaedrus 259; 
Pindar, Olympian 7.69—75; Plutarch, Moralia 489E; Plutarch, Artaxerxes 1; Aeschines, On 
the Embassy 149; Josephus, Ant 7.163; Josephus, War 2.4.3; Apollonius, Argonautica 1.157; 
Thucydides, 1.20.1; Strabo, 12.3.29; Homer, Iliad 6.23; Aeschines, 2.147. Cf. Philo refers to 
Abraham as npeoßütartog of the Jewish nation in Philo, Virt. 212. 

105 Inthe Classical era, npwtótoxoç seems to have been originally articulated as paroxytone: 
ie. “tewtotdoxos.” E.g. Aristotle, Historia Animalium 546212; 564a30; Plato, Theaetetus 
1516; 161a. However, in the Hellenistic period, it was proparoxytone: i.e., “npwtótoxoç” 
(e.g., P.Lips. 28.15 (the fourth century CE); P.Lond. 1.312 (the first century CE); Nicander of 
Colophon, Anthologia Palatina, 9.213 (the second century BCE)). In the Lxx, npwtotóxoç 
is consistently proparoxytone. The examples above are taken from H.G. Liddell and 
R. Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon, 1996), 1545. 
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In the Hebrew Bible (both the MT and the Lxx), there are two distinct defi- 
nitions of the firstborn:!96 1) the firstborn in terms of paternal lineage (e.g., 
Gen 49:3; Deut 21:17; Ps 78:51; Ps 105:36); and 2) the firstborn in terms of ma- 
ternal lineage (e.g, Exod 13:2, 12, 15; Num 3:113; 813-18). With regard to the 
first definition, 132/mpwtdtoxos is the eldest ‘son’ who is ‘a principal heir and 
successor of his father as head of the family. For instance, in 1 Chr 5a (the 
MT and the Lxx), Reuben is addressed as the firstborn son (131/mpwtdt0X%0¢) 
of Israel. In Gen 48:18 (the MT and the Lxx), Manasseh is the firstborn son 
(191/mpwtdtox0¢) of Joseph. The firstborn son (121/mpwtdtoxos) takes posses- 
sion of primogeniture in Deut 2115-17 (the MT and the Lxx). On the other 
hand, the second definition is related to a cultic offering which includes human 
sons and the offspring of animals. 191/mpwtdtoxos in MT and Lxx texts is often 
concerned with consecration to God as a cultic offering (Exod 13:2, 12; 22:29b; 
Num 3:13, 8:17; Deut 15:19) and belonging to God (Exod 13:2; Lev 27:26; Num 
313, 8:17). Accordingly, in a Jewish context, when 1312/npwtdtoxos is used in 
respect of the father, it can be translated as “the firstborn son,” since a daughter 
is not designated as 121/mpwtdtoxos in the OT (the MT and the Lxx). On the 
other hand, when 131/mpwtdtoxo¢ is employed in a cultic sense, it can be trans- 
lated as "the firstborn" which can refer to both human sons and the offspring 
of animals. 

The Septuagint offers some examples as to how newtdtoxos was used as kin- 
ship language. Lxx translates 121 by other nouns than mpwtdtoxo¢ in several 
cases. For instance, Lxx Deut 25:6 translates 123 as matdiov. In LXX Job 18:13, 
the original “the firstborn son of death" is translated into “death (@dvatoc).’ In 
LXX Exod 1322, the firstborn son is translated as "everything opening the womb 
(r&v Stavotyov uyntpav),” and it might be because the translators wanted to avoid 
unnecessary reiterations of the same words. 

However, in most cases, npwrötoxog is the Greek equivalent of 323 in Lxx 
texts, and mpwtdtoxos in LXX texts refers to the first male offspring in a cul- 
tic sense and to the eldest son as a kinship concept. The translators of the 
LXX uses the phrase viög mpwtdtoxos in the sense of the firstborn son in Lxx 
Deut 2115, but, in most cases, mpwtdtoxes was employed as the Greek 
translation of 323 (e.g., LXX Gen 27:19; LXX Gen 48:18; LXX Exod 4:22; LXX 
Deut 21:16-17; in LXX Gen 49:3, “PovuByv, Mewtdtoxd¢ pov av”). So, in some cases 
of the Lxx, npwtótoxoç without vids can refer to “the firstborn son,” when it is 
used in respect of the father. 


106 See chapter 2 (particularly, sections 2.2.4 and 2.3.5). See also Baruch Levine, “Firstborn,” 
in Encyclopaedia Judaica, vol. 7 (eds. Fred Skolnik and Michael Berenbaum; Detroit: 
Thomson, 2007), 45. 
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Thus, when the term npwröroxog in the Lxx is used as a cultic offering, it can 
be translated by "the first male offspring" or "the firstborn" in English. On the 
other hand, the term mpwtdtoxos is employed as a kinship concept, it can be 
translated as “the firstborn son (of the father)" 

While it is unclear that the term npwrötoxog in Rom 8:29 reflects the usage in 
LXX texts, a proper translation of npwtótoxoç in Rom 8:29 can be “the firstborn 
son.” Firstly, mewtdtoxos is mentioned in relation to “the father" and “inheri- 
tance" (8:15), “many brothers" and “the son of God" (8:29). We do not find the 
cases that 131/mpwtdtoxos refers to the eldest daughter in the OT (the MT and 
the Lxx) and extant Jewish literature. This may imply that, when npwrötoxog 
is used in relation to the father, npwrötoxog without vids refers to the eldest 
‘son’ in the Jewish usage. Secondly, when the term npwröroxog reflects the con- 
cept of the cultic offering, it can refer to "the firstborn" or "the first offspring" 
of the mother. Yet, the term npwrötoxos in Rom 8:29 is used in respect of the 
father and inheritance (Rom 8:3, 15, 17, 32). Accordingly, a proper translation of 
Tpwtdotoxos can be “the firstborn son.” 

Finally, we should consider the messianic sense of mowtdtoxos in Rom 8:29. 
Whilst we did not find messianic usage of the firstborn son in chapter 3, it is 
probable that early Christians re-interpreted the title of the firstborn son in 
Ps 89:27 in a messianic sense. We should note that the title of the firstborn 
son is ascribed to Jesus Christ, the Messiah.!°’ Further, the messianic sense of 
Tpwtotoxos is compatible with its sense as the title of Israel, as the title of ‘son 
of God’ can also be understood in terms of the title of Israel as well as a mes- 
sianic title.!9? In the same vein, it is probable that the firstborn son refers to the 
title of Israel as well as a messianic title (or a representative of Israel). 


107 Matthew Novenson analyses early Jewish messianic language, and considers Paul's Christ 
language in a messianic sense. See Matthew V. Novenson, Christ among the Messiahs: 
Christ Language in Paul and Messiah Language in Ancient Judaism (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2012). Novenson also argues that it is highly probable that Christ is not 
a proper name, but a Greek honorific (xóptoc (title)—]Jesus (name)—Xptotd¢ (cogno- 
men)) such as Imperator (title) —Caesar (name)— Augustus (cognomen). See Matthew 
Novenson, Christ among the Messiahs, 87—97. For the messianic sense of Christ, see also 
Martin Hengel, "Christos' in Paul" in Between Jesus and Paul: Studies in the Earliest History 
of Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983), 68. Cf. Horbury writes, "The principal New 
Testament titles of Christ, therefore, themselves suggest that messianism was an impor- 
tant factor in the rise of the cult of Christ,” in Horbury, Jewish Messianism and the Cult of 
Christ, 150. 

108 Wanamaker considers the title of ‘sons of God’ in terms of Israel's title. See Charles A. 
Wanamaker, "The Son and the Sons of God: A Study in Elements of Paul's Christological 
and Soteriological Thought," (Ph.D. diss., University of Durham, 1980), 409. Josef Blank 
notes that Paul's son-of-God Christology is based upon Jesus' self-consciousness as the 
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Yet, some scholars press further on the messianic concept of npwrötoxog 
in Rom 8:29. James M. Scott maintains that mpwtdtoxos in Rom 8:29 should 
be read in terms of "the same adoption of the Son according to the Davidic 
promise" as described in Rom 1:4.!°9 Scott links vio8ecia in Rom 8:15, 23 to di- 
vine adoption particularly in 2 Sam 734 and Rom 1:3-4 in terms of messianic 
rulership.!? However, I have two critiques that I will address. Firstly, it is doubt- 
ful that 2 Sam 7:14 and Ps 2:7 should be interpreted in terms of adoption."! The 
sonship of the Davidic king is not expressed in terms of the legal institution 
of adoption, but articulated in birth language. As discussed in section 3.3.2, 
the Ancient Near Eastern concept of 'the son of God' in relation to the kin- 
ship is expressed in birth language, and this birth language stresses the divine 
origin of the kingship and the everlasting regime of the king. The sonship of 
the Davidic king in 2 Sam 7:14 and Ps 2:7 falls on this category, and it is unclear 
that birth language in 2 Sam 724 and Ps 2:7 matches with the ancient con- 
cept of adoption. Secondly, although Scott attempts to find his evidences for 
messianic adoption in Jub 1:24 and TJud 24:3, it is doubtful that Jub 1:24 and 
TJud 24:3 indicates the notion of messianic adoption and rulership: 


... And I shall be a father to them, and they will be sons to me. And they 
will all be called sons of the living God.... 


JUB 1:24b-25a; OTP translation 


And the heavens will be opened upon him to pour out the spirit as a 
blessing of the Holy father ... And you shall be sons in truth, and you will 
walk in his first and final decrees. 


TJUD 24:3-4; OTP translation 


The authors of Jub and TJud mention the plural “sons,” not “the son,’ and we 
do not trace any concept of messianic adoption and rulership in these verses. 
Instead, it is more reasonable for sonship in Jub 1:24 and TJud 24:3 to be read 


son of God (Sohnesbewusstsein). See Josef Blank, Paulus und Jesus: Eine theologische 
Grundlegung (SANT 18; München: Kósel, 1968), 301-2. 

109 James M. Scott, Adoption as Sons of God: An Exegetical Investigation into the Background of 
YIOTHESIA in the Pauline Corpus (WUNT 11/48; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1992), 255. 

110 Scott, Adoption as Sons of God, 266. The similar interpretation is found in Georg Strecker, 
Theology of the New Testament (ed. Friedrich W. Horn; trans. M. Eugene Boring; Louisville: 
WJK, 2000), 82; Mark Forman, The Politics of Inheritance in Romans (SNTSMS 148; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 119. 

111 A. Yarbro Collins and JJ. Collins, King and Messiah as Son of God: Divine, Human, and 
Angelic Messianic Figures in Biblical and Related Literature (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
2008), 20. Contra Mowinckel, He That Cometh, 78. 
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in the light of Israel's collective sonship as conveyed in Exod 4:22, not as the 
sonship of David in 2 Sam 7:14, contrary to Scott's view. Therefore, it is not com- 
pelling that the firstborn son in Rom 8:29 should be read in terms of Rom 1:4, 
and it is also unclear that the concept of adoption (vio8ecia) of the believers in 
Rom 8:15 should be understood in terms of messianic rulership and adoption. 

Following Scott, Michael Peppard maintains that npwrötoxog in Rom 8:29 
indicates that Christ is an adopted son of God,!? and proposes P.Lips. 28 as the 
evidence that an adoptee was addressed as tpwtdtoxos: "The contract stipulates 
that the adopted son will ‘be you legitimate and firstborn son [npwrötoxog], 
as if begotten to you from your own blood"!!? Peppard also maintains that 
“the ‘firstborn’ in Greek often connotes ‘privilege more than primogeniture’” 
However, his view also warrants criticism. Firstly, Peppard does not consider 
the Jewish concept of mpwtdtoxos. In the Jewish context, when it is used in 
respect of the father, mewtdtoxo¢ is linked with primogeniture as well as privi- 
lege (chapter 2). The firstborn son is referenced in the context of inheritance 
as discussed in this section, and should be interpreted as the heir of the father. 
Secondly, the term mpwtdtoxog in P.Lips. 28 may be associated with the status 
of an adoptee, and ostensibly it may conveys an implication that an adoptee 
is regarded as a legitimate son.!!^ However, P.Lips. 28 does not suggest that the 
term mpwtdtoxog means adopted son. Because, while the term npwtótoxoç was 
associated with the status of an adoptee in P.Lips. 28, it does not imply that the 
term mpwtdtoxos was generally identified with an adopted son. Furthermore, 
it is doubtful that, in the Greco-Roman context, an adopted son was usually 
called npwtótoxoç, since the status of an adoptive son was lower than a biologi- 
cal son.!5 According to Roman law, the right of adopted sons were weaker than 
the right of natural sons.!!6 In Digest, 1.7.23, adoptees cannot be legally sons of 
the adopter's wife. In Inst. 1.25, adoptees were excluded from some social du- 
ties such as guardianship. In Digest, 37.4.8.u, it is stated that “they [adoptees] 
are not entirely strangers (nec enim in totum extranei sunt) to the family" and 


112 Michael Peppard, The Son of God in the Roman World: Divine Sonship in its Social and 
Political Context (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011), 139-40. 

113 Peppard's translation in The Son of God in the Roman World, 139. 

114 Cf A child is adopted and registered as a legitimate son in P.Oxy. 9.1206 (&noypdrpopat 
avtov elc Euaurod yvrjctov vióv). 

115 Contra Peppard, The Son of God in the Roman World, 139. Dunn, Burke, and Walter holds 
the same opinion with Peppard. See Dunn, Romans 1-8, 460; Trevor J. Burke, Adopted 
into God's Family: Exploring a Pauline Metaphor (Downers Grove: IVP, 2006), 63; James C. 
Walters, "Paul, Adoption, and Inheritance," in Paul in the Greco-Roman World: A Handbook 
(ed. J. Paul Sampley; Harrisburg: Trinity, 2003), 53. 

116 Kyu Seop Kim, "Another Look at Adoption in Romans 8:15 in Light of Romans Social 
Practices and Legal Rules,’ BTB 44 (2014): 140. 
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this nuanced expression may imply that adopted sons were not completely 
treated in the same way as the biological children of adopters. In contrast 
with biological sons, adopted sons could not participate in a certain form of 
inheritance, i.e., bonorum possessio (the right for a deceased father's property 
established by a praetor) (Digest, 37.4.8.1-2; Digest, 37.4.8312). Thus, the status 
of adopted sons was lower than biological sons in the Roman legal context.!!? 
In this context, if some adoptee was addressed as mpwtdtoxos of the adopter, 
it may reflect a certain situation of the adoptive family, and it is doubtful that 
this title in P.Lips. 28 can be applied to general situations. Furthermore, P.Lips. 
28 was written approximately in CE 381, and family practices could be changed 
in the later Roman period. Thus, Peppard's argument remains unconvincing, 
and it is unwarranted that tpwtdtoxos in Rom 8:29 should be read in the sense 
of an adopted son. 

Instead, it seems that, in Rom 8:29, npwtótoxoç refers to an original legitimate 
son and the representative of Israel. In the Jewish context (chapters 2 and 3), 
the title of mpwtdtoxog does not convey the sense that Israel was adopted, but 
Israel is the heir of divine promise. In Jewish literature, the adoptive sonship 
of Israel is not accentuated, when the title of the firstborn son is employed.!!$ 
Rather, when the title is used, it conveys the sense that Israel is the principal 
heir of divine promise. We should note that the Jews are not addressed as the 
firstborn son of God in Paul’s letters, and that they are the adoptive sons of God 
(Rom 9:4). In Rom 8:15, Paul states that the believers were adopted as the sons 
of God, and it implies how the believers enter the new family of God as the 
adoptive children. Paul does not mention that Christ was adopted in Rom 8. 
Instead, Christ is a joint-heir with the believers (Rom 8:17), and it seems that, 
in Rom 8:17, Paul describes that the believers share in the inheritance of the 
promise with Christ, the legitimate son and the representative of Israel. Both 
Jewish and Gentile Christians experience God’s mercy as adoptees (Rom 8:15; 
9:4). Thus, adoption in Rom 8 and 9 is the metaphor which enables the inclu- 
sion of Jews and Gentile Christians alike into the family of God. 

In brief, npwrötoxog in Rom 8:29 refers to the title of Israel in relation to 
inheritance. In Jewish literature, the firstborn son does not refer to an adopted 
son, but to the heir of promise (chapter 3). Thus, in Paul's metaphors of adop- 
tion and inheritance, Christ as the firstborn son is not an adopted son of God 


117 Adopted freedmen were also discriminated in some social relationships (e.g., marriage 
(Digest, 23.2.17, 44; Digest, 23.2.32, 44; Gaius, Inst. 1.61) and political engagements (De Viris 
Illustribus, 72)). 

118 See chapter 3 of this work. Also see our conclusion in chapter 4. 
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(or the Davidic king adopted by God), but a legitimate son of God and the heir 
of promise. 


4.1.3.4 Is Christ Not yet the Firstborn Son? 

Does Rom 8:29b suggest that Christ is not yet the firstborn son? Gieniusz writes, 
"Christ is not yet the firstborn whose status others will reach in due time but 
rather he will become such upon their arrival at this status (of brothers).”119 
However, “in order that Christ may be the firstborn son among many broth- 
ers" in 8:29b does not imply that Christ is not yet the firstborn son. Instead, 
Christ is not yet the firstborn son among many brothers. Christ is the son of 
God in Rom 1:274 and 8:3. In Rom 4:13, Christ was installed as an heir. So, it 
can be inferred that, in Paul's mind, Christ is already the firstborn son. On the 
other hand, the believers do not yet experience the full adoptive sonship in 
Rom 8:23: *as we wait eagerly for our adoption as sons, the redemption of our 
bodies." Adoption as sons in the future (8:23) is linked with the redemption of 
our bodies, which was meant as transformation into heavenly bodies (cf. ^we 
will also bear the image of the man of heaven" (1 Cor 15:49)). Thus, the believ- 
ers are already adoptive sons of God (8:17), but are not yet the sons of God who 
rule over all creation (8:23; cf. 8:21). Christ dwells in heaven in Rom 8:34, but 
the believers exist on earth. That is, Christ is already the heavenly firstborn son, 
but is not yet the firstborn son among many brothers. Therefore, it remains for 
Christ not to become the firstborn son, but to become the firstborn son 'among 
many brothers: 

Paul implies that the believers will become the adoptive brothers (with full 
sonship) of Christ (8:29b) through conformity to His son (8:29a). “Eixwv” in 
Rom 8:29 is directly linked with the concept of the son Christology (the image 
of His son).!2° While eixwv in Rom 8:29a can be related to Paul's Damascus 
experience in terms of its origin, we should also note that eixwv is a kinship 
concept and can be linked with the image of Jacob/Israel. In this regard, “con- 
formity to the image of His son" may be related to living as sons of God through 
union with the son of God.!?! Thus, “eixwv tod viod adttob” in Rom 8:29 is a pro- 
creative image, and “einwv tod viod adtod” and “Ev moMots à8eAqoic" as a kinship 
concept highlight that the believers became kinsmen of Christ, and have been 


119 Gieniusz, Romans 8:18-30, 274. 

120 For the meaning of “conformed to the image of his son,” see J. Kürzinger, “súppopgoç hs 
eixdvog Tod viod abtod (Rom 8,29),” BZ 2 (1958): 294-99; A.R. Leaney, “Conformed to the 
Image of His Son (Rom 8,29)" NTS 10 (1964): 470-79; Jewett, Romans, 529. Wilckens notes 
that the image is not Abbild, but Wesenserscheinung: “Christus ist das Bild Gottes in dem 
Gottes Wesen, seine Herrlichkeit, ausstrahlend erscheint," in Wickens, An die Römer, 163. 

121  Thüsing, Per Christum in Deum, 125. Cf. 2 Cor 4:4. 
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made the descendants of Abraham.!?? In this vein, Rom 8:29a corresponds 
with the kinship concepts of the firstborn son and brothers in Rom 8:29b.?3 
Therefore, Christ as eixwv is the prototype ‘Son of God’ and ‘descendant of 
Abraham, and Christ as npwtötoxog is a bearer of the chosen status of Israel as 
‘Son of God’ and ‘descendant of Abraham: 

In conclusion, Rom 8:29b does not imply that Christ is not yet the firstborn 
son, but suggests that Christ is not yet the firstborn son among many brothers. 
Paul presents in Rom 8:29b that the believers have not yet attained full sonship 
and that, when the believers are fully conformed to the image of “His son" (i.e., 
experiencing full sonship), Christ will become the firstborn son among many 
brothers. 


4.1.3.5 Conclusion 

The firstborn son in Rom 8:29 should be interpreted as the title of Israel in 
respect of chosenness and inheritance as presented in Jewish literature. The 
firstborn son in Rom 8:29 symbolises the status of Israel as the divine heir and 
the chosen people, and Rom 8:29b connotes that the divine promise is fulfilled 
in Christ, the firstborn son. The motif of the firstborn son in Rom 8:29 is linked 
with the election story of Jacob and Israel in Rom 9:10-38. Christ as npwrötoxog 
also corresponds with the heir of the entire world and the seed of the prom- 
ise in Rom 4:13. Through designating Christ as npwtötoxog, Paul answers the 
following question: who is the true heir of the promise? That is, the true heir 
is Christ the firstborn son, and Christ's brothers (i.e., the Jewish and Gentile 
believers) will be his joint-heirs through union with Christ. Rom 8:29b dem- 
onstrates the fulfilment of the Abrahamic promise concerning the Land and 
the seeds. In Judaism, the election and the inheritance are two sides of the 
same coin. The Elect ones receive their inheritance, and enjoy their primacy 
and centrality over the nations as the firstborn son in the OT and Jewish lit- 
erature. Therefore, Christ as eixwv in Rom 8:29a is the archetype ‘Son of God’ 
and ‘descendant of Abraham, and mpwtdtoxos in Rom 8:29b originated in the 
self-perception of Israel as the Elect.!?* In addition, the sense of npwrötoxog as 
the eldest son in a temporal sense does not fade away in Rom 8:29. The eldest 
son was a principal heir of the father (see Section 2.2) in the Jewish family, and 
accordingly, npwrötoxog in Rom 8:29 has a double force and refers to the status 


122 Hodge, If Sons, then Heirs, 11. 

123 Cf. JR. Daniel Kirk, Unlocking Romans: Resurrection and the Justification of God (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2008), 142-43. 

124 As Kaminsky agrees, “Election by definition requires that distinctions be maintained be- 
tween God's people and those not elected." Joel Kaminsky, Yet I Loved Jacob: Reclaiming 
the Biblical Concept of Election (Nashville: Abingdon, 2007), 154. 
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of Israel as the heir of God and the eldest brother of his Christian siblings in a 
temporal sense. 


4.2 Colossians 


424 The Background 

There is a broad consensus among scholars that Paul fights over some false 
teachers or errorists in Colossians (e.g., Col 2:8-23).125 As for the false teaching, 
scholars diverge on Judaism (or Jewish mysticism), Hellenistic philosophy, or 
Hellenistic-Jewish syncretism.!26 R.E. DeMaris contends that the false teach- 
ing stems from a sort of Middle-Platonism, centred on the pursuit of divine 
knowledge. Yet, he neglects Jewish features of the false teaching concerning 
circumcision, Sabbath or calendric observances in Colossians. 

Alternatively, Clinton Arnold draws out his attention to Jewish and Pagan 
syncretic folk religion. He mentions that dpyoxeia t&v dyyEAwv in Col 238 pos- 
sibly reflects the Jewish-syncretic ritual which invokes angels for protection 
from the personised demonic spirits.!2” However, the author of Colossians 
does not directly state specific magical practices such as charms and spells.!28 
Furthermore, the author of Colossians does not explicitly mention some kind 
'fear' which the Colossian believers were experiencing. Thus, it is unclear that 
the author of Colossians felt some needs to respond to some ‘fear’ of demonic 
spirits. 

On the other hand, an agreement is emerging among current scholars 
(particularly in the Anglophone world) that the false teaching in Col 2:8-23 
contains some Jewish features,’ and is probably not influenced only by 


125 An exception is found in Morna D. Hooker, who argues that there was not false teach- 
ers behind the Colossian church. See Morna D. Hooker, “Were There False Teachers in 
Colossae?" in From Adam to Christ (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), 121-36. 

126  Forthe interreligious character of the Lycus valley, see Paul N. Anderson, "The Johannine 
Logos-Hymn: A Cross-Cultural Celebration of God's Creative-Redemptive Work,” in 
Creation Stories in Dialogue: The Bible, Science, and Folk Traditions, Radboud Prestige 
Lecture Series by R. Alan Culpepper (BibInt 139; eds., R. Alan Culpepper and Jan van der 
Watt; Leiden: Brill, 2016), 236. 

127 Clinton E. Arnold, The Colossian Syncretism: The Interface between Christianity and Folk 
Belief at Colossae (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1995), 90-102. 

128 Ian Smith, Heavenly Perspective, 32. 

129 Thomas Sappington says that the Colossian error “was strongly oriented toward the ascet- 
ic-mystical piety of Jewish apocalypticism,” in Sappington, Revelation and Redemption at 
Colossae (Sheffield: JsoT press, 1991), 225. Other scholars currently in favor of Jewishness 
of false teachers in Colossians are James Dunn, Colossians, 29-35; N.T. Wright, Colossians, 
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Middle-Platonism, Cynicism!?? or pagan folk-religion. The cultic and ascetic 
practices depicted in 2:8—23 can be explained in terms of Jewish practices such 
as circumcision, which is mentioned in 2:1. The phrase ’Ioöctog, oi övteç Ex 
Tepttouys in 4:11 undergirds that the circumcision in 2:n is related to a Jewish 
practice. 236 and 2:21 refer to purity and food: the food regulations and calen- 
dric observance mentioned in 2:16 can be understood as typical Jewish cultic 
practices,?! defined according to Jewish purity law, as in Lev 13:45-46; 15:5; and 
Num 19:123, for example. Eating unclean food is also forbidden by Jewish law, 
as seen in Lev 111-23 and Deut 14:3-21, etc.!3? agerdia cwpatog and mAnopovny 
tHS capxóc in Col 2:23 may be also concerned with Jewish ascetic practices. 

It is also argued that the Colossian errorists are related to Jewish mysti- 
cism.!33 Indeed, Colossians is evocative of some Jewish mystic features. Firstly, 
in 238, tametvoppoabvy and Opnoxeia av cyyéAov in 2:18 are reminiscent of 
Jewish ascetic or mystic practices. One may argue that this phrase should be 
interpreted as an objective genitive (worshipping the angels). However, the 
chief problem of this reading is that Paul does not strongly rebuke this prac- 
tice in the text, which would be expected since worshipping anything other 
than God would be a serious violation of Jewish monotheism. A reading of the 
phrase Opyoxeia t&v dyyéAwy as a subjective genitive is therefore more fitting 
to the Jewish context;!?^ this reading is supported by the usage of 0pvjoxeía as 
a subjective genitive in 4 Macc 5:7 (lovdaiwv Opnoxela; worship performed by 
the Jews).135 If it is to be read as a subjective genitive, it must refer to partici- 


23-30; Allan Bevere, Sharing in the Inheritance, 53-59; Markus Bockmuehl, Revelation and 
mystery in ancient Judaism and Pauline Christianity (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1990), 179- 
80; Marianne Thompson, Colossians & Philemon, 6-9; Michael Bird, Colossians, 15-26; 
Andrew Bandstra, "Did the Colossian errorists need a mediator?" in New Dimensions in 
New Testament Study (eds., R.N. Longenecker and M.C. Tenney; Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 
1974), 329-43; 

130 TroyW. Martin, By Philosophy and Empty Deceit: Colossians as Response to a Cynic Critique 
(Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1996). 

131 Cf. Shaye Cohen argues that observing Jewish rituals is directly linked with the identity of 
Jews, in Cohen, The Beginnings of Jewishness, 59. 

132 Dunn, Colossians, 172. 

133 For the definition, e.g., see Rachel Elior, “The Foundations of Early Jewish Mysticism: The 
Lost Calendar and the Transformed Heavenly Chariot,” in Wege Mystischer Gotteserfahrung: 
Judentum, Christentum und Islam (ed. Peter Schafer; Munich: Oldenbourg, 2006), 3. Yet, 
Peter Schafer criticises Elior’s definition in Peter Schafer, The Origins of Jewish Mysticism 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2009), 14-17. 

134 Smith, Heavenly Perspective, 126; Arnold, g1. 

135 F.O. Francis, “Humility and Angelic Worship in Col 2:18,’ in Conflict at Colossae: A Problem 
in the Interpretation of Early Christianity Illustrated by Selected Modern Studies (eds. F.O. 
Francis and W.A. Meeks; Missoula: Scholars, 1975), 180. 
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pation in the angels' worship of God. Participation in angelic worship is often 
mentioned in the OT and the Jewish literature.!36 For instance, Isaiah 6:1—5, 
Isaiah ascended to heaven and sees angels worshiping God. In : Enoch 14:8-u, 
Enoch was taken up to the Heavenly Temple, and receives some divine revela- 
tions. If Opnoxeia av dyyéAov can be read in terms of Jewish mystic tradition, 
this phrase suggests that some Colossian believers are involved in some Jewish 
mystic practice, including that of ascending to heaven and participating in the 
heavenly worship of angels. 

Secondly, eöpaxev euBatedwv in 2:18 also recalls Jewish mystic practices, As 
in 1 Enoch 14:9 and 4Q405, ascending to heaven (entry into heaven) is connect- 
ed to the Jewish mystic practice concerning divine relation.!?” It is highly likely 
that édpaxev refers to a visionary practice.!?? Therefore, £öpaxev euBatedwv may 
mean “the things that the person who has received the heavenly vision has 
seen, in particular the worship performed by the angels.”!39 

The identity of the Colossian errorists will be a theme of continuing schol- 
arly debates, and it may be beyond the scope of this work to determine their 
identity. However, it would be safe to conclude that the false teaching chiefly 
contains some Jewish mystic or (Hellenistic) Jewish-syncretic features. If so, 
Col 2:8-23 must be viewed as a response against these Jewish practices which 
some Colossian believers performed.!*° 


4.2.2 The Theme of the Christ Hymn in Col 115-20 

In this section, we will consider the characteristics and themes of the Christ 
hymn in Colossians. Most scholars regard Colossians 115-20 as one unit.!*! The 
boundaries of 115-20 are justified as follows. Firstly, we can find the chiastic— 
ÖÇ ÈOTIV ... npwröroxog (1:15, 18b), Sti Ev aVTH ... Ev Tots ovdpavots xal &r cfc Ys 
(1:16, 19-20), and 8v adtod (1:16, 20), eis adtdv (1: 16, 20). Secondly, xác is inten- 
sively used (eight times) in 115-20. Thirdly, the third person sequence in the 
Christ hymn is contrasted with the first/second person (we/you) sequence in 


136 Smith, Heavenly Perspective, 126-27. 

137 Cf. Dunn, Colossians, 183. 

138 Murray Harris, Colossians & Philemon (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991), 121. 

139 Smith, Heavenly Perspective, 130. 

140  Parenetic aspects of Colossians have been pointed out as well as polemic aspects. E.g., 
Walter Wilson, The Hope of Glory: Education and Exhortation in the Epistle to the Colossians 
(Leiden: Brill, 1997). 

141 E.g., Luis Carlos Reyes, “The Structure and Rhetoric of Colossians 115-20,” Filologia 
Neotestamentaria 7 (1999): 145; Dunn, The Epistles to Colossians and to Philemon, 84; 
Pizzuto, A Cosmic Leap of Faith, 110; Wright, “Poetry and Theology,” 18; Georg Strecker, 
Theology of the New Testament (trans. Eugene Boring; Louisville: wJK, 2000), 554-55; Ernst 
Bammel, "Versuch zu Col 115-20," ZNW (1961): 88-95. 
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112-14 and 121-23. Fourthly, the hymnic form is widely acknowledged.^? A 
relative clause beginning with ^who" commonly introduces the hymns in the 
NT (Phil 2:6; 1 Tim 3:16; Heb 1:3; 1 Pet 2:22). A sequence of clauses and phrases 
can easily be understood to match rhythmic units.!^? In addition, elaborate 
parallelisms are also found, and the Christ hymn contains the literary style of 
Jewish Psalmody.!** Therefore, this study will regard Col 115-20 as one unit. 
Many scholars argue that the Christ hymn in Col 115-20 was not written by 
Paul.!# Firstly, they find elaborated parallelism and rhythm separated from the 
context. Secondly, words which Paul uses only infrequently in his undisputed 
letters appear in the Christ hymn (e.g., towtedwv in Col 1:18, eipnvonomoasin1:2o, 
dpyx in 118 instead of drapyy, 9póvot in 1:16, xvetdttes in 1:16, dmoxataMAcEa 
in 1:20). So, in his influential monograph, Eduard Norden postulates that the 
author of Colossians used a preceding ritual tradition (doxology to God and 
Christ).46 Ernst Kásemann argues that this hymn originated in pre-Christian 
Gnosticism,!*” and Eduard Schweizer writes that the Christ hymn was derived 
from a Hellenistic Jewish hymn and redacted later as a Christian hymn.!*8 


142 Eg. Gordley locates the genre of Col 115-20 in a type of ancient prose hymn for praise 
of the divine, which presents a fusion of Jewish and Greco-Roman conventions. See 
Matthew E. Gordley, The Colossian Hymn in Context: An Exegesis in Light of Jewish and 
Greco-Roman Hymnic and Epistolary Conventions (WUNT 11/228; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2007), 229. Cf. Edsall and Strawbridge doubt the widespread assumption that this passage 
is a hymn. See Benjamin Edsall and Jennifer R. Strawbridge, “The Songs We Used to Sing? 
Hymn ‘Traditions’ and Reception in Pauline Letters," JSNT 37 (2015): 290-311. 

143 Dunn, The Epistles to Colossians and to Philemon, 84. 

144 Pizzuto asserts that the Christ hymn should be read in the context of the larger Second 
Temple Jewish worldview. See V.A. Pizzuto, A Cosmic Leap of Faith: An Authorial, 
Structural, and Theological Investigation of the Cosmic Christology in Col 115-20 (CBET 41; 
Leuven: Peeters, 2006), 212-41. 

145 Inthissection, "Paul" refers to the author of Colossians. This study assumes the authentic- 
ity of Colossians, but the specific arguments for this are beyond the scope of this study. See 
A. Feiullet, Le Christ sagesse de Dieu d'aprés les építres Pauliniennes (Ebib; Paris: Gabalda, 
1966), 246—73; J.F. Balchin, "Colossians 115-20: An Early Christian Hymn? The Arguments 
from Style," Vox Evangelica 15 (1985): 65-93; Kim, The Origin of Paul's Gospel, 144-47; 
N.T. Wright, Colossians & Philemon (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1986), 31-34; J.D.G. 
Dunn, The Epistle to the Colossians and to Philemon, 35-39; Allan Bevere, Sharing in the 
Inheritance: Identity and the Moral Life in Colossians (JSNTSup 226; Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 2003), 53-59; Moo, Colossians and Philemon, 28-41; Michael Bird, 
Colossians and Philemon (NCC; Eugene: Cascade, 2009), 4-9. 

146 Eduard Norden, Agnostos Theos: Untersuchungen zur Formengeschichte religióser Rede 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1913), 253. 

147 Ernst Käsemann, “A Primitive Christian Baptismal Liturgy,” 149. 

148 Schweizer, The Letter to the Colossians, 68. 
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It is probable that Paul himself could have written the Colossian hymn, 
while it is also probable that he could have utilised a preceding hymn in his 
epistle. Some words in the Christ hymn were used in the undisputed Pauline 
letters. Einwv tod 0200 in Col 135 is found in 2 Cor 4:4 (cf. Rom 8:29). We find 
another theological use of the verb “xataMa-” in Rom 5:10. In the undisputed 
Pauline letters, Aoyat and &£oucíot are employed in a cosmological sense (e.g., 
Rom 8:38-39). The firstborn son in Col 1:15 and 1:8 is also utilised in Rom 8:29. 
Secondly, some motifs in Col 115-20 fit well within the context of Colossians. 
For example, the motif of inheritance in Col 112-13 continues in 1:15 (the first- 
born son as a principal heir of the family). Eipyvorotéw in Col 1:20 foreshadows 
N eipryvn tod Xptotod in 3:15 which means “peace brought by Christ,"^? and the 
genitive “tod Xptotod” recalls Christ's crucifixion in Col 1:20. The theme of rec- 
onciliation in Col 1:20 recurs in 1:22. The motif of the crucifixion is found in 
120 and 22. HAnpwpa in Col 119 prefigures the fullness of Christ in 2:9— "6c 
ÈV avTH xorcobcet Mav TO TANOWLA Tfj Ogótvyvoc awuarınds, and it is applied to 
the fullness of the saints in 2:10: “eoté Ev adt@ merAvpopgévov" Thus, Paul could 
have used the hymn that he himself composed, but could also have utilised 
a preceding hymn in order to express his own faith in Christ according to his 
own purpose.5? What is clear is that Paul employed motifs in the Christ hymn 
to achieve a theological breakthrough to correct the errors of the Colossian 
believers. 

The Christ hymn in Col 115-20 also fits well with the adjacent context. The 
Christ hymn chimes with the theme of "forgiveness of sins" in Col 114 and 
1:21-23. The ritual motif in Col 1319-20 recurs in Col 1:22 and in Col 113-14. 
Reconciliation is accomplished between God and all things in heaven and on 
earth through the blood of the cross in Col 1:20. God reconciled with the be- 
lievers in Christ's fleshly body through death (£v «à cwpatt ths capxdg adtod 
tà tod davatov) in Col 1:22a. This reconciliation provides the foundation of 
the believer's maturity or perfection: *rapoocíjcot buds &ylovç xai duwpovç xai 
aveyxAntous xatevwmiov adtob,” in 1:22b. So, the Christ hymn matches well with 
its adjacent context, while Col 115-20 may also originate in the pre-Pauline 
tradition. 

Moreover, we need to note “eixwv” in Col 115 and “xti@w” in 1:16 foreshad- 
ow “xat’elxdva tod xticavtos adtév” in Col 3:0. The theme of reconciliation in 
Col 119-20 is linked with the exhortation to the unity of the church in 
Col 3:11: “In that renewal there is no longer Greek and Jew, circumcised and 
uncircumcised, barbarian, Scythian, slave and free; but Christ is all and 


149 Harris, Colossians, 165. 
150 Kim, The Origin of Paul's Gospel, 232. 
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in all.”51 The theme of the new creation in Col 3:10 is connected to the theme 
of ethnic unity in the Colossian church in Col 3:11 through the conjunction 
örov: “in which (ézov) there is no longer Greek and Jew, circumcised and un- 
circumcised, barbarian, Scythian, slave and free; but Christ is all and in all." So, 
in Col 310-n, new creation according to the image of God is directly orien- 
tated towards ethnic unity. Furthermore, it seems that the cosmic reconcilia- 
tion in Col 1:20 serves as an exemplar of unity, and this motif of reconciliation 
could be linked to the ethnic unity of the Colossian church. Therefore, whilst 
Paul could utilise the preceding hymnic tradition, it seems that Paul carefully 
harmonised the thread of Colossians with the contents and the theme of the 
Colossian hymn and could select and employ some significant motifs of the 
Christ hymn for the whole letter according to his own purpose. 

There is no consensus on the structure of the Christ hymn. Ernst Bammel, 
Eduard Lohse, Reinhard Deichgräber, J.D.G. Dunn, Ben Witherington and 
N.T. Wright support the two-strophe structure of the Christ hymn.!5? On the 
contrary, Otfried Hofius, Paul Beasley-Murray, Ralph Martin, Luis Carlos Reyes, 
Georg Strecker and Douglas Moo espouse the three-strophe structure.!?3 A 
two-strophe structure has merits since it is the simplest structure which indi- 
cates an elaborate chiasm in Col 1315-20. In favour of the three-strophe struc- 
ture, some interpreters argue that the second-strophe functions as a hinge and 


151 + This exhortation arguably originated in the baptismal creed of the Pauline churches. See 
Gal 3:27-28. 

152 See Eduard Lohse, Colossians and Philemon (trans. W.R. Poehlmann and R.J. Karris; 
Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1972), 44-45; N.T. Wright, “Poetry and Theology in 
Colossians 1.15-20,’ in The Climax of the Covenant: Christ and the Law in Pauline Theology 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 1993), 101-4; Bammel, “Versuch zu Col 115-20," 88-91; Dunn, The 
Epistles to Colossians and to Philemon, 84-85; Ben Witherington 111, The Letters to Philemon, 
the Colossians, and the Ephesians: A Socio-Rhetorical Commentary on the Captivity 
Epistles (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2007), 129; Reinhard Deichgräber, Gotteshymnus und 
Christushymnus in der frühen Christenheit: Untersuchungen zu Form, Sprache und Stil der 
frühchristlichen Hymnen (SUNT 5; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1967), 150. 

153 See Otfired Hofius, “Erstgeborener vor aller Schopfung’-—‘Erstgeborener aus den Toten’: 
Erwägungen zu Struktur und Assage des Christushymnus Kol 115-20," in Paulusstudien 
II (WUNT 1/143; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2002), 220; Ralph P. Martin, Reconciliation: A 
Study of Paul's Theology (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1989), 114; Douglas Moo, The Letters 
to the Colossians and to Philemon (pnTc; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2008), 116; Strecker, 
Theology of the New Testament, 554—55; Reyes, "The Structure and Rhetoric of Colossians 
115-20, 140-46; Paul Beasley-Murray, “Colossians 115-20: An Early Christian Hymn 
Celebrating the Lordship of Christ,” in Pauline Studies: Essays Presented to FF. Bruce on 
His zoth Birthday (eds. D.A. Hagner and M.J. Murray; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1980), 169— 
70. Vincent Pizzuto observes a chiastic structure (a-b-c-b’-a’) in Col 115-20. See Pizzuto, 
A Cosmic Leap of Faith, 144—48. 
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nexus. The complex chiastic structure of the Colossian hymn can be organised 
as follows: 


V. 15 a öç Eotıv &bcv Tod Oeod Tob Kopatou, 
Tpoótoxoc NATN KTITEWS, 
v. 16 c OTL EV ADT ExTICON TH návta 
A Ev volg odpavols xoi Ertl THs YHs, 
e TA OPATH nal TA QÓpATA, 


cite 0póvot elite xUPLOTHTES 
eite Apyal elte €Eovotat: 


d TÀ navra 8v AdTOD Kal elg adTOV Ertiotau- 
v.17 B xoi AÙTÓÇ ECTIV TPO TAVTWV 
X xal TÀ TAVTA EV AUTH TUVETTYXKED, 
v18 B xoti KÜTöG ETT H KEPAAN TOD TWLATOS TIS ExxAnciag 
a óc Eotıv diy), 
b TPWTÓTOXOÇ EX TÜV VEXpPÕV, 
Wa yEvnraı £v Mdow AUTOS TEWTEDWV, 
vig A c StL Ev AUT EVSOxyoEV máy TO TANPWA xorcoucfjcot 
v. 20 d’ xal OV adtod droxataMAdéat ta TAvTA Eig abtdv, 
eionvortoinaas Sta x00 aipatog Tod otavpod adtod, 
e [òr adtod] elte tà ent cfc yfc 


EITE xà Ev volg oopatvolc. 


This double parallel structure consistently shows the complex parallel struc- 
ture of the Christ-hymn. The large chiastic structure of the Christ hymn is 
A-B-X-B-A. In the large pairs of A-A’ includes the smaller parallel elements 


ay 


(A: a-b-c-d-e-; A’: a’-b’-c’-e’-d’). a and a’ is paired up by “öç éotw.” Tpwtdtoxos 
also makes a parallel of b-b’. “örı ¿v adt@”+ aorist tense verb also make c-c’ pairs 
in the chiastic form. d-d’ (xà mévta + àv adtod + elg adtdv + verb) also explains 
the mediatorship of Christ in the creation and the new creation. e-e’ explains 
the contents of tác which is created and reconciled in the Christ hymn. In the 
A structure, it is probable that the order of d and e in v. 16 was inverted since 
the author of the Christ hymn eschewed to reiterate the verb, xtiZew in con- 
secutive sentences. 

B (v. 17a)-B’ (v. 18) functions as a bridge in the middle of A-X-A' and each 
of B-B’ serves to summarise A (vv. 15-16) and A’ (vv. 18b-20). A (vv. 15-16) 
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elucidates that Christ is supreme over the creation, and B (v. 17a) sums up the 
contents of A: “xal aùtóç otw mpd návtwv.” On the other hand, B’ encapsu- 
lates A’ (vv. 18b—-20) in that Christ is the head of the church as well as every 
creature: “xai AÙTÓÇ éc'tty Ý KEpaAN Tod owpatos tfj ExxAnaiac.” X (v. 17b: xad 
TÀ TAVTA Ev oot auveotyxev) is located in the centre of the chiastic structure 
(A-B-X-B’-A), and X recapitulates the theme of the Christ hymn. The perfect 
tense (cvvéotyxev) in 117b denotes a stative idea— continuing coherence,!5+ 
and it implies that God continues to hold all things in Christ. Reyes also says, 
"The perfect tense cuvéctyxev seems to be highlighted by being placed be- 
tween two identical present tenses."55 So, according to the given structure, it 
seems that the main theme is related to Christ's office to reign over creation 
and new creation (1:17). 

Some scholars define the reconciliation in Col 1:20 in light of Greco-Roman 
cosmology as the ordering of the world that was in chaos (Ordnen der in 
Unordnung geratenen Welt), and link the reconciliation in Col 1:20 to cosmic 
Lordship (kosmisch-herrscherliche Versóhnung).5$ If so, the Christ hymn 
should be read in the context of Greco-Roman cosmological speculations. For 
instance, Eduard Schweizer presumes that belief in the disequilibrium of the 
cosmos was widely held in the Hellenistic era. One of the main cosmological 
concerns in the Greco-Roman era was sustainability of the universe, and some 
people were worried that the conflicts among cosmic elements could result in 
the catastrophe of the universe.5? In other words, they believed that the cos- 
mos had a fragile order, and humanity was vulnerable to the possible collapse 
of the cosmos. Accordingly, the actual peace of the cosmos is established when 
the cosmos is in unity, and this is the theme of the original Colossian hymn. 
However, Paul does not explicitly state in Colossians that strife among the cos- 
mic powers existed. Most importantly, "the basic fault line" in Colossians is 
between God and creation, not between the cosmological elements.!58 

Nonetheless, the cosmological emphasis in the Colossian hymn is remark- 
able. In this vein, the Christ hymn in Col 115-20 has been widely observed 


154 Douglas J. Moo, The Letters to the Colossians and to Philemon (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
2008), 125. 

155 Reyes, "Structure," 144. 

156 Eg. Hofius, “Erwägungen,” 199. 

157 Schweizer The Letter to the Colossians, 93-94; likewise, Lohse argues that the cosmos suf- 
fered from serious disorder, but was then reconciled by Christ event. Heaven and earth 
have been restored into the order which was created by God, and this happened through 
the resurrection and ascent of Christ, as found in Lohse, Colossians and Philemon, 59-61. 

158 Moo, The Letters to the Colossians and to Philemon, 135-36. Also see Allan Bevere, Sharing 
in the Inheritance, 35-46. 
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to contain features of Wisdom speculations in Hellenistic Jewish literature.!5? 
Furthermore, the influence of Jewish Wisdom tradition should be noted 
(e.g. the pre-existent Wisdom of God in Prov 8:22-31, the image of God in 
Wis 7:26, and God who dwells among the people of God or Shekinah theology 
(Sir 24:3-8). Thus, the Christ hymn in Col 115-20 and its adjacent context can 
be considered in the Jewish background (or Hellenistic Jewish background). 
The Christ hymn does not seem to be an allusion of Prov 8:22-31 in a strict 
sense, but must be related to the interpretative trajectory of Jewish Wisdom 
tradition such as Wis 7 or Sir 24.9? The cosmological agency of Christ in the 
Colossian hymn can be explained in the similar context (cf. Philo, Leg 1.43; 
Conf 146-147). That is, Christ is the agent of creation, as Wisdom is (e.g. 
Prov 8:30). So, it seems clear that Christ was identified with Wisdom in the 
Colossian hymn.!6! 

In this context, the Colossian hymn presents two distinct themes: Christ in 
creation (Col 11517) and Christ in redemption (118-20).16? Eixev in Col 115, 
ang xticews in 1:15, exticOy cà navra in 1:16, cà navra BU oro xo0 xai eic adTOV 
extiotat in 1:16, 706 navrwv in 1:17 and &pyy in 1:18 clearly show that the Christ 
hymn is directly related to the theme of creation.!6? In this hymn, we also 
find the cosmological dimension of the cross and the cosmic mediatorship of 
Christ. Av abtod xoi eis abtov in Col 136 denotes the intermediate agency of 
Christ in creation,!6* which may reflect Hellenistic Jewish speculation about 


159 Eg. James Dunn, Christology in the Making: A New Testament Inquiry into the Origins of 
the Doctrine of the Incarnation, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1996), 187-94; Moo, The 
Letters to the Colossians and to Philemon, u3. 

160 Christopher Beetham, Echoes of Scripture in the Letter of Paul to the Colossians (BibInt 96; 
Leiden: Brill, 2008), 113-14. 

161 For the theme of the cosmological agency in the Colossian hymn, see Ronald Cox, By the 
Same Word: Creation and Salvation in Hellenistic Judaism and Early Christianity (BZNW 
145; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2007), 172-93. 

162 The thematic movement from creation to redemption is detected in Jewish psalm tradi- 
tion. See Gordley, The Colossian Hymn in Context, 199. Stettler writes, “Jesus is also nicht 
nur in der Schópfung, sondern auch in der Verwirklichung des verheifSenen Heils der 
Erste.” See Christian Stettler, Der Kolosserhymnus: Untersuchungen zu Form, traditions- 
geschichtlichen Hintergrund und Aussage von Kol 115-20 (WUNT 11/131; Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2000), 247. 

163 The divine passive éxtic@y in 1:16 indicates that God is the creator. This aorist is replaced 
by the perfect form &xrıoraı in the end of 1:16, and this perfect form connotes the continu- 
ing creating action. See Lohse, Colossians and Philemon, 49. 

164 The phrases òl aùtoð xal eis adtév depicts Christ's mediation in creation. E.g, Ernst 
Käsemann, “A Primitive Christian Baptismal Liturgy,” in Essays on New Testament Themes 
(trans. WJ. Montague; London: scM, 1982), 157. Cf. BDF §17; Daniel Wallace, Greek 
Grammar Beyond the Basics (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1997), 434. Col 1:15 is connected 


»ur 


to Col 1:16 through the conjunction örı (for), and for’ “introduces the reason for Christ's 
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Wisdom. The new creation is the restitution of the original creation, and every- 
thing created through Christ is restored through Christ's death, and everything 
is reconciled with God through Christ's crucifixion.!65 

Arguably, a certain mystic and ascetic practice put the faith of the Colossian 
believers in jeopardy. In this context, Paul presents Christ as the foundation 
of salvation and the believers' identity. The cosmic rulership of Christ in the 
Christ hymn may serve as the foundation of salvation which rails against false 
teachers who agitate the Colossian saints.!66 

In addition, the Christ hymn can be interpreted in terms of the election of 
Israel.!6” The land of Israel was regarded as the place where Wisdom dwells, 
and Col 139 reflects this idea.!6® The verb in Col 1:19 (080xéc) is used with 
the expression of election in Ps 44:3; 147:11; 149:4 and “nAnpwpe” occurs with 
“xatoxéw” in LXX Ps 68:17; 13113, 14; Isa 8:18; 49:20. Christ can be regarded as 
containing all that God is. In this vein, Col 1:19-20 can be interpreted in terms of 
Temple and Shekinah theology (cf. Col 2:9; and Sir 24:3-12), and God is pleased 
to dwell in Christ,!®9 as Lxx Ps 67:17 God has been pleased to dwell on Mount 
Zion”? So, we find the notion in Col 119-20 that Christ is the temple, which 
was regarded as the centre of the universe by the Jews. Therefore, the notion of 
election redefined by means of Christology underlies the Christ hymn.!7! 


priority over all creation,’ See Murray, Colossians, 44. So, what is stressed in Col 115b is 
the primary status of Christ as the firstborn son. Aùtóç éotw npó navrwv in Col 127a and 
KEPAAN, rpoeócv and &pxý in Col 118 which highlights superiority of Christ may support 
our reading. 

165 Stettler, Kolosserhymnus, 328-29. 

166 Dübbers, Christologie und Existenz, 122. 

167 Wright, "Poetry and Theology,’ 118-19. 

168 See Wright "Poetry and Theology,” 113; Beetham, Echoes of Scripture in the Letter of Paul to 
the Colossians, 143-56. 

169 Somescholars find the origin of “rAnpwua” in Gnosticism or Stoicism, but it is most fitting 
that this originated in the OT. See O’Brien, Colossians, 164. The OT acknowledges that the 
cosmos is filled with God himself (Jer 23:24, Ps 72:19, Isa 6:3, Ezek 43:5; 44:4). 

170 Wright, "Poetry and Theology,’ 117. 

171 The similarities between Col 115-20 and Heb 1 have been noticed by some scholars. E.g., 
Dunn, Christology in the Making, 190; L.D. Hurst, The Epistle to the Hebrews: Its Background 
of Thought (SNTSMS 65; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), 177. Yet, Hurst 
maintains that “while the hymn of Colossians is closer to Hebrews than is Paul in 
Philippians, Colossians and Hebrews cannot be placed into any relationship of literary 
dependence at this point.” Some interpreters note an affinity between the Christ hymn in 
Phil 2:5-11 and Heb 1 in terms of a literary relationship. See Ernst Lohmeyer, Kyrios Jesus: 
Eine Untersuchung zu Phil. 2:5-11 (Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1928), 77; Michel, Hebräer, 36; 
Hofius, Der Christushymnus Philipper 2,6-11, 92; Hengel, Der Sohn Gottes, 135. However, the 
Christ hymn in Phil 2:5-11 does not mention the term 'firstborn son; and so the origin of 
the firstborn son in Heb 1:6 is unclear in terms of the comparison with Phil 2:5-u. 
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In brief, the Christ hymn in Col 115-20 also specifically elucidates the posi- 
tion of Christ in relation to creation and election. In other words, the Christ 
hymn elaborates the status and ministry of Christ to the world and the church 
since the beginning of the world.!? The hymn can be summarised in terms of 
comparison (Gegenüberstellung) between Christ and all creation.!73 However, 
we also find the exemplary function of the Christ hymn, "^ and it seems that 
what was at stake in the Colossian church was the Colossian saints' soterio- 
logical foundation and their identity as the people of God. Arguably, Paul pres- 
ents Christ as the remedy for the Colossian saint's crisis of faith and identity. 
Therefore, the author of Colossians encourages the readers to understand their 
identity as the people of God in Christ (e.g., 112), and exhorts ethnic unity 
through the cosmic exemplar of Christ in the Christ hymn (330—11).75 We will 
explore the meaning of the beloved son in 1:3 and the firstborn son in the 
Christ hymn in the following sections. 


42.3 The Meaning of the Firstborn Son in Col 1:15 and 1:18 

4.2.3.1 Inheritance Motif and the Beloved Son of God in Col 112314 

In this section, we will explore the themes of inheritance and the beloved son 
in Col 1:12-14.176 The exodus allusions in Col 112-14 are widely acknowledged 
by scholars.!77 The phrases sig thv peptda tod xAnpov in Col 1:12, gppdouto...ex in 
Col 1:13 and anoXörpwew in Col 1:14 evokes some expressions in the Pentateuch 


172 Stettler, Der Kolosserhymnus, 327. 

173 Stettler, Der Kolosserhymnus, 330. 

174 Stephen Fowl rightly observes the exemplary function of the Christ hymn. See Stephen 
E. Fowl, The Story of Christ in the Ethics of Paul: An Analysis of the Function of the Hymnic 
Material in the Pauline Corpus (JSNTSup 36; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1990), 
123-54. 

175 Zeilinger states that ‘body of Christ’ concept (Begriff Leib Christi) is a central expression 
in Colossian soteriology. The concept conveys the sense that the believers partake in the 
area of Christ’s life. Participation in a higher life is a salvific reality of the believers. Christ 
as new Adam is "Urbild einer neuen Schöpfung.” See Franz Zeilinger, Der Erstgeborene der 
Schöpfung: Untersuchungen zur Formalstruktur und Theologie des Kolosserbriefes (Wien: 
Herder, 1974), 207-8. 

176 Col:i1224 plays a role as an introduction to the Christ hymn in Col 115-20. Some inter- 
preters argue that Col 112-20 should be read in the liturgical background. See Norden, 
Agnostos Theos, 253; Günter Bornkamm, Studien zu Antike und Urchristentum: Gesammelte 
Aufsätze, vol. 2 (BEvt 28; Munich: Kaiser, 1959), 188-203; Kásemann, “A Primitive Christian 
Baptismal Liturgy,’ 154-55. However, it is doubtful that we should read Col 112-20 in the 
baptismal liturgical context. Rather, Col 1312-24 should be read as “the closing section of 
Paul's petitionary prayer report" in terms of ancient epistolography. See Peter T. O'Brien, 
Introductory Thanksgivings in the Letters of Paul (NovTSup 49; Leiden: Brill, 1977), 93. 

177 Eg. Gary S. Shogren, “Presently Entering the Kingdom of Christ: The Background and 
Purpose of Col 132-14," JETS 31 (1988): 176-77; Pizzuto, A Cosmic Leap of Faith, 228; Arnold, 
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(Lxx). KA]poc is employed as a word pair with pepíc in the context of partition- 
ing the Promised Land in the Lxx: e.g., in Lxx Deut 32:9, “the LORD's own 
portion (pepíc) was his people; Jacob is allotted share (xAnpovopias)”; and in 
LXX Josh 19:9, "The inheritance (xAnpovouia) of the tribe of Simeon formed 
part of the territory (xAnpov) of Judah; because the portion (epic) of the tribe 
of Judah was too large for them, the tribe of Simeon obtained an inheritance 
(éxAnpovopyoav) within their portion (xAjpov).”!”8 In these citations, pepíc 
is referenced in the context of physical inheritance given to Israel. The verb 
éppvaato in Col 113 may also reflect the uses of pbouau in LXX Exod 6:6-8; 12:27; 
14:30; LXX Judg 6:9; LXX Wis 10:15; 19:7-9. The noun &moAvtewo in Col 11417? 
can also be linked with the verb Avtpów employed in the Lxx in order to ex- 
press God's redemption of Israel from Egypt (Lxx Exod 6:6; 15:13; Lxx Deut 7:8; 
9:26; 15:15; LXX 2 Sam 7:23; LXX Ps 73:2; Isa 63:9, etc.).18° Thus, Col 112-24 should 
be understood as the allusions of the Second Exodus (or Eisodus),!®! and the 
motif of inheritance is perceivable in this passage. 

In some Jewish literature, the motifs of light and glory are used in the con- 
text of the story of Israel's inheritance. Brightness is a common motif concern- 
ing the eschatological situation of Israel in Jewish literature.!9? For instance, 
the war of the son of light against the son of darkness is the theme of the War 
Scroll from Qumran (10M), where the author of 10M envisages the annihila- 
tion of Belial and his forces and “the establishment of a world-wide holy em- 
pire of the Sons of Light centred in Jerusalem with God as king.”!83 

As shown in previous chapters, inheritance motifs are broadly used in 
ancient Jewish literature. We have already explored that Israel receives the 


The Colossian Syncretism, 288; Beetham, Echoes of Scripture, 94-95; Barth and Blanke, 
Colossians, 188; Wright, The Climax of the Covenant, 109; Fee, Pauline Christology, 296—97. 

178 Forman, Politics of Inheritance, 220—21. 

179 Cf. droAbtewotg in Rom 3:24; 8:23; 1 Cor 1:30; Eph 1:7, 14; 4:30; Heb 9:15; 11:35; Luke 21:28. For 
the concept of &noAdtewots, see David Hill, Greek Words and Hebrew Meaning: Studies in 
the Semantics of Soteriological Terms (SNTSMS 5; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1967), 49-81. 

180 Beetham, Echoes of Scripture, 82. 

181 The phrase eic tyv Baodeiav tod viod ths ayamns adtod in Col 113 may be a messianic allu- 
sion (cf. 2 Sam 7:14, 18). See Fee, Pauline Christology, 297. 

182  Eg,1En14:20—21; 2 En 65:10; Sib.Or. 5:262. 

183 See Marvin A. Sweeney, Form and Intertextuality in Prophetic and Apocalyptic Literature 
(FAT 45; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2005), 268. Cf. Dan 12:3; Zech 9:10; Matt 13:32; 14:7. Thus, 
motifs of glory and light are linked with the destiny and status of the chosen ones. Motifs 
of brightness are also employed in the context of the eschatological salvation of Israel in 
Isa 55-66. For instance, Isa 58:5; 6031-2, etc. In these verses, it is implied that Israel will 
dwell in the light and Israel is also the light itself. Further, light is connected to the glori- 
ous status of Israel. 
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Land of Palestine and the entire world as her inheritance and is addressed as 
the firstborn son in glory and eternal light in 4Q369 (see 3.6.2). In 4Q462, the 
period of darkness is over and the period of light has arrived (line 10). Light 
shines over Jacob and illuminates Zion (line 3). Inheritance is given to the 
seeds of Jacob (line 7), and God's glory will fill the waters and the earth. The 
fullness of the kingdom is with him (God) and the light is with them (the seeds 
of Jacob). This passage also reflects Israel's eschatological expectation of the 
inheritance. The contents of the inheritance for the Israelites is unclear, but 
may be related to the glory and the rulership implied in line 7. 

The author of 4Q475 illustrates the renewed earth. There will be no more 
guilty deeds on the earth. All the world will be like Eden and at peace forever 
(lines 5-6). God will give his beloved son (most probably, Israel) everything as 
his inheritance (line 7). The inheritance for his beloved son perhaps refers to 
the entire world. In 4Q462 and 4Q475, the inheritance may be related to the 
entire world and the rulership over the world (cf. 1034 3 ii 1-3), but the specific 
meaning is unclear. In these texts, the motifs of light, the beloved son and in- 
heritance reminds the readers of the text in Col 1112-14. So, it can be concluded 
that the inheritance motif in Col 112-14 reflects Jewish eschatological expecta- 
tions of the inheritance (also see section 1.2.2). 

It should be noted that the son of love (tod viob tig ayarıns) is referenced in 
Col 113. This must be the Semitic expression of ‘the beloved son’ This phrase 
perhaps originates in the title of Isaac in Gen 22 (see section 4.1.3), but also we 
should also perceive that a similar title is also used to address Ephraim (i.e., 
Israel) in LXX Jer 38:20 (viòç dyanınrös; cf. MT Jer 31:20). This title is used in the 
context of returning to the Promised Land (par. Lxx Jer 38:16: émictpetpovew 
¿x yij¢ &x9póv). As shown above, in 4Q475, the beloved son also refers to Israel 
who inherits the Land. So, it is most probable that the title of the beloved son 
in Col 113 originates in the title of Isaac and Israel as the heir. Moreover, the no- 
tion of sharing in the inheritance is mentioned in Col 112, and this underpins 
our interpretation of the context of 112-14. Christ is designated as the firstborn 
son in Col 115 and 18 together with the motifs of the beloved son and the in- 
heritance (Col 1:12-14), as the title of the firstborn son in Rom 8:29 is used along 
with the son and the inheritance (Rom 8:32). We will investigate the meaning 
of the firstborn son in Col 135 and 18 in the next sections. 


4.2.3.2 The Meaning of "the Firstborn Son of All Creation" in Col 115 

It seems clear that the false teachers did not properly understand who Christ 
was (i.e., the status of Christ over angelic powers) and what Christ fulfilled in 
his crucifixion and resurrection. In Colossians, Paul elucidates the new iden- 
tity of the Colossian saints in Christ as a counter-argument against Jewish 
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mystic and syncretic teachings. The Colossian saints cannot ensure their sal- 
vation through their Jewish mystic and syncretic practices, but Christ offers 
the foundation of salvation and identity as the people of God for believers. 
Perhaps, the false teachers denied that Gentile Christians shared in the in- 
heritance of Israel.18* The circumcision in Col 2:815 recalls the same issue in 
Gal 2:1-10, 12; 5:112; 6:15, and the calendric observance including the Sabbath 
in Col 2:16 and the food law in Col 2:16 and 2:21-22 also evoke Gal 2:11-18 and 
4:10. Colossians deals with different issues (i.e., Jewish mysticism) than does 
Galatians. However, the observance of the ritual law was also a significant issue 
in both Colossians and Galatians, and the false teachers may have taught the 
Colossian believers that the observance of the ritual law was a way of earning 
their salvation and membership as the people of God. So, in Colossians, one of 
the primary issues for the Colossian believers were the means of salvation and 
acquiring the membership of the people of God.!55 

In this context, Paul correct the false teachings on the basis of his 
Christological discussions in Colossians. The Colossian saints are in Christ 
(Col 1:2) and mature in Christ (Col 1:28). They have died with Christ and were 
raised with Christ (Col 2:20 and 3:1). They have been raised up with Christ, 
who is seated at the right hand of God (Col 3:1). They have clothed themselves 
with a new man (3:10; cf. 115). Clothes indicate an important facet of ancient 
people's identity. Then, “clothing themselves with the new man according to 
the image" entails and expresses a new identity for the believers.!®° Peace of 
Christ should rule in the hearts of the Colossian saints (3:15-16). Furthermore, 
Paul says, "And whatever you do, in word or deed, do everything in the name 
of the Lord Jesus." So, Christ constitutes a significant part of the believers' new 
identity. The new identity of the Colossian saints can be spoken of as iden- 
tity in Christ. In this vein, the identity of the Colossian believers was “centred 
in Christ as head of the body to which they belonged, the Christ community 
assembly"? In this context, Christ is designated as the firstborn son in Col 1:15 
and 1:18. 

Col 112-20 signals similar eschatological expectations of Israel in the con- 
text of the allusions to the Exodus account (see the previous section), and re- 
flects the Jewish tradition which depicts that Israel receives her inheritance 
in light and glory. Inheritance in Colossians is associated with the entirety of 


184 See Bevere, Sharing in the Inheritance, 58—59. 

185 E.g., Bevere, Sharing in the Inheritance, 255; Dübbers, Christologie und Existenz, 118. 

186  Canavan discusses this dimension in a full detail. See Rosemary Canavan Clothing the 
Body of Christ at Colossae: A Visual Construction of Identity (WUNT 11/334; Mohr Siebeck: 
Tübingen, 2012). 

187 Canavan, Clothing the Body of Christ at Colossae, 192. 
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creation and with glory (1:27; 3:4), and this accords well with expectations of 
inheritance in 1Q34 3 ii 1-3, 4Q171, 40369, 4Q462 and 4Q418 9 12, as discussed 
above (section 4.2.3.1). In Col 122, the believers share in the inheritance of the 
saints in the light. This idea corresponds to the description that Israel as the 
firstborn son receives her inheritance in the eternal light in Jewish literature. 
Thus, the given context enables us to conclude that the title of the firstborn 
son (npwtótoxoç) in Col 115 is associated with an heir possessing the Promised 
Land and primacy over other creatures as in 4Q369 and Pros. Therefore, the 
similarities between Col 1 and some Jewish documents denote that Col 1 clear- 
ly reflects Israel's eschatological inheritance pattern: i.e., Israel as the firstborn 
son receives her inheritance. So, the firstborn son in Col 1:15 should also be un- 
derstood as a motif of the eschatological inheritance and as the title of Israel. 

Justin’s Dial. 100.1-2 also offers some clues on the meaning of the firstborn 
son in Col 1:15 (cf. Dial. 125.3). In Dial. 100.2, Justin asserts that Christ is known 
as “the firstborn son of God and the one who is before all creation" (yvövres 
avTOV TEWTOTOKOV LEV TOD Oeod xod MPO TAVTWV TAY xTiouatwv). This expression 
may be an echo of Col 115 (particularly, see npö navrwv in Col 1:17), and implies 
the pre-existence of Christ.!88 Justin simultaneously points out that Christ is 
both Jacob and Israel in the OT (100.1), and the son of the patriarchs (100.2). 
In particular, the phrase “the son of the patriarchs (x&v natpıapy&v vióc)" is 
juxtaposed with the title “the firstborn son of God.’ So, in this verse, it seems 
that the intrinsic sense of the firstborn son as the title of Jacob and Israel does 
not fade in Dial. 100.2. Furthermore, we should note that, in Justin, Dial. 75.2—4; 
125.5; 130.3, Israel is identified with Christ's name.!5? Thus, Justin's Dialogue 
with Trypho provides some examples of Christ being identified with Israel, and 
that the title of Israel is bestowed upon Christ.!9° 

We have already considered that the angelomorphic Israel (v. 1) is addressed 
as “the firstborn son of every living being which is given life by God" in Pros A, 
3 (section 3.9).!?! PrJos A 3 also indicates the creation motif in that every living 


188 Susan Wendel, Scriptural Interpretation and Community Self-Definition in Luke-Acts and 
the Writings of Justin Martyr (NovTSup 139; Leiden: Brill, 2011), 105. Cf. For the concept of 
the pre-existence in the Synoptic Gospels, see Simon J. Gathercole, The Pre-Existent Son: 
Recovering the Christologies of Matthew, Mark, and Luke (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2006). 

189 Erwin R. Goodenough, The Theology of Justin Martyr: An Investigation into the Conceptions 
of Early Christian Literature and its Hellenistic and Judaistic Influences (Amsterdam: Philo 
Press, 1968), 171. 

190 Cf. Denise Kimber Buell, Why This New Race: Ethnic Reasoning in Early Christianity (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 2005), 98-102. 

191 Cf. Hans Windisch, “Die Göttliche Weisheit der Juden und die paulinische Christologie, in 
Neutestamentliche Studie: Georg Heinrici zu seinem 70. Geburtstag dargebracht (ed. Hans 
Windisch; Leipzig: Heinrichs, 1914), 225; Jarl E. Fossum, The Name of God and the Angel of 
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thing was created (given life) by God, and the Colossian hymn is also deeply 
related to the theme of creation. Israel in PrJos has a heavenly status and dwells 
in heaven, and the Colossian hymn also indicates that Christ has a heavenly 
status (par. Col 1:16, 18). Every living being should be subjugated to Israel/Jacob 
as the angels should be submitted to Israel/Jacob who is the first minister of 
God (PrJos Frag A, 8). In Col 116, all things including the angels were created 
through and for Christ, and Christ has a primacy over everything (aùtóç éotw 
T6 navrwv) in Col 1:17. As discussed in section 3.9. Jacob in Genesis became an 
heir who inherited the divine promise instead of his brother Esau (see PrJos 
Frag B). Thus, similar mystical depictions between PrJos and Col 1 reveal that 
the firstborn son in Col 135 can be understood as the title of Israel holding the 
supreme status over all creatures. 

The firstborn son in Col 115 is modified by rdong xticews, and this stresses 
the notion of the firstborn son who has rulership and supremacy over every 
creature.!% If we read it as a partitive genitive, it suggests that Christ is a part of 
every creature. Yet, Col 116 distinguishes Christ from all creation. Furthermore, 
when Israel is designated as npwtótoxoç in Jewish literature, it does not 
mean that Israel is a being which was first created. Alternatively, this can be 
objective genitive. If we select this view, the firstborn son implies rulership 
over creation.!93 

Moreover, the firstborn son of every living being does not indicate a broth- 
erly relationship between Israel and every living being in PrJos, and rather, 
it recounts the rulership of Israel as an heir and the supreme status of Israel 
among every living being (see section 3.9.2). So, this context does not allow the 
reader to conclude that, in Col 115, Christ belongs to "every creature" or Christ 
has a brotherly relationship with "every creature." Instead, all things were cre- 
ated for Christ (Col 116) and Christ takes possession of every creature as his 
inheritance. 

Inheritance in Col 112-20 includes the entire creation which will be re- 
stored by God through Christ. Inheritance of the physical land corresponds 


the Lord: Samaritan and Jewish Concepts of Intermediation and the Origin of Gnosticism 
(wunT 1/36; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1985), 314348. 

192 As Stettler maintains, "Also muss doch ein Genetivus partitivus vorliegen; rein gram- 
matisch gesehen wird der 'Erstgeborene' als ein Teil der Grósse 'alle Geschópfe' be- 
zeichnet. Aber schon die Formulierung náonç xticews statt náonç THs xticews lässt 
vermuten, dass der 'Erstgeborene' hier nicht in eine Reihe von Gleichen eingefügt wird, 
sondern den Geschópfen in qualitativem Abstand gegenübersteht" See Stettler, Der 
Kolosserhymnus, 148. 

193 Larry Helyer, “Recent Research on Col 1:15-20 (1980-1990),” GTJ 12 (1992): 64-65. See also 
Hofius, "Erstgeborener vor aller Schöpfung,” 224. 
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to the eschatological inheritance pattern (e.g., 1034 3 ii 1-3; 4Q418 9 12; 4Q369; 
Sir 4417-23; 4 Ezra 6:58-59). Aùtóç otv mpd mé&vtwv in 127a denotes that 
Christ holds a pre-eminent status over all things.!?* In the parallel structure, 
the modifier nang xticews acquires a similar meaning with mpd mé&vtwv. Every 
creature is related to "all things in heaven and on earth were created, things 
visible and invisible, whether thrones or dominions or rulers or powers—all 
things have been created through him and for him" in Col 116. Accordingly, 
nåns xticews highlights the pre-eminent status of Christ over all creation as 
the firstborn son. 

Many scholars link the firstborn son in Col 135 with the title of Wisdom 
in Hellenistic Jewish Wisdom literature as shown in the first chapter. Burney, 
Beetham, Wright and Fossum regard Col 135 as an echo of Prov 8:22, and 
argue that Col 135 reflects the development of the Wisdom tradition in an- 
cient Judaism.?5 Yet, they do not provide any evidence that the expressions in 
Prov 8:22 were developed into the title of the firstborn son. In Hellenistic 
Jewish Wisdom literature, it is not evinced that the title of the firstborn son 
ascribed to Logos originated in Prov 8:22 (see also section 3.14.4), while the 
cosmological agency of Christ in the Colossian hymn possibly originated in 
Hellenistic Jewish speculation about Wisdom.!9?6 

In fact, the reason Philo addresses Logos/Wisdom as the firstborn son was 
not monolithic, and the meanings and the origins of the firstborn son as the 
title of Logos/Wisdom were also variegated (see section 3.14.4). Among these 
potential sources of the firstborn son title, Conf'146 indicates certain similari- 
ties with the Colossian hymn, while it seems that they (Col 115-20 and Conf146) 
do not directly rely on each other.?? Logos in Conf145-46 is called eixwv, d pyy, 
and mpwtdyoves, and these designations evoke Christ's titles in Col 115-20 
(cf. Leg 1.43). The mediatorship of Christ in Col 115-20 recalls the activities 
of Logos (or Wisdom) in creation. As we have seen in the previous chapter, 


194 The proposition 76 in 117 can mean ‘before’ with temporal force or ‘superiority in status.’ 
But as with mpwtdtoxos in Col 115 and Sir 1:4 (mpotépa návtwv extiotat copia), this likely 
means the former, but as for the present tense of the verb and “xegaAy” in 118, we can 
prefer the latter one. See Lohse, Colossians, 51. 

195 See section 1.1.1.2. Some scholars view the title of the firstborn son in Col 135 as an allusion 
to the Wisdom tradition. E.g., Beetham, Echoes of Scripture, 133-34; Fossum, The Name 
of God, 316; Burney, “Christ as the APXH of Creation,” 173-74; Wright, The Covenant of the 
Climax, 112. 

196 For the development of the concept of the wisdom in Early Christianity, see Gabriele 
Boccaccini, "Finding a Place for the Parables of Enoch within Second Temple Jewish 
Literature," in Enoch and the Messiah Son of Man: Revisiting the Book of Parables (ed. 
Gabriele Boccaccini; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2007), 278-83. 

197 Cox, By the Same Word, 174-75. 
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we already concluded that Hellenistic Jewish speculation about Wisdom in 
Conf 145-46 is combined with the tradition relating to the heavenly status of 
Israel (section 3.14.4).198 A similar phenomenon is also detected in Col 115-20. 
It seems clear that the mediatorship of Christ in creation in the Christ hymn 
was derived from Hellenistic Jewish Speculation about Wisdom.!?? However, 
we should also bear in mind that Israel is regarded as the centre of creation in 
Jewish literature (e.g., Jub 1-2; 4 Ezra 6; PrJos A). In Jewish literature, the chosen 
righteous plays a central role in creation and re-creation. For instance, in the 
Animal Apocalypse (1 En go), the righteous community is centred on divine 
judgement and re-creation of the heaven and earth. In the Apocalypse of Weeks 
(1 En 93:10), the “chosen righteous" receives “sevenfold teaching concerning his 
whole creation.” In Jub 1:26, the Jews are elected before creation. “IIpwröyovog 
mavtàc Cwov” in PrJos A 3 also denotes the primacy and centrality of Israel over 
all creation. The land of Israel was also regarded as the place where Wisdom 
dwells. Temple and Shekinah theology is also found in Col 119 (cf. Sir 24:3-12) 
and Col 139 alludes to Lxx Ps 6727, which mentions that God was pleased 
to dwell on Mount Zion.?9? So, it is extremely likely that the tradition about 
Wisdom is combined with the story of heavenly Israel in Col 115-20. Therefore, 
it is most reasonable to conclude that the firstborn son in Col 135 originated 
in the title of Israel, and that the Christ hymn was influenced by the tradition 
which links the story of heavenly Israel with the concept of Wisdom (or Logos). 

We have already concluded that the eixwv in Rom 8:29 originated in the 
Jacob-Israel tradition (e.g., Philo, Conf 147; b. Hul. gıb; Tg. Ps.-J. Gen 28:12; 
Tg. Neof. Gen 28:12; Gen.Rab. 82:2; Lam. Rab. 2:2; Num. Rab. 41, etc) as well as 
the Wisdom and Adam tradition.2??! We also observe the same combination 
of cixwv and npwtótoxoç in Rom 8:29 and Col 115, and this may imply that 
Rom 8:29 and Col 135 are rooted in a similar heavenly Israel tradition con- 
cerning eixwv and npwrötoxog. The heavenly Israel tradition in Rom 8:29 and 


198 Cf Hayward, Interpretations of the Name Israel, 201. 

199 Cox, By the Same Word, 171. 

200 Wright, "Poetry and Theology,” 117; Stettler, Der Kolosserhymnus, 252-59. 

201 In Classical Greek, the meaning of cixwv straddled a variety of spectrum such as 1) like- 
ness and image, whether picture or statue; 2) image in a mirror; 3) living image, repre- 
sentation; and 4) semblance, phantom. H.G. Liddell and R.Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1996), 485. In the Lxx, the meaning of eixwv ranges from likeness 
(Gen 1:26; 5:3; Hos 13:2; Sir 17:3) to something made in resemblance of something else 
(Wis 2:23; as statue (Ezek 16:17); as painting (Ezek 23:14)). Takamitsu Muraoka, A Greek- 
English Lexicon of the Septuagint (Louvain: Peeters, 2009), 192. On the other hand, eixwv 
also refers to a philosophical concept. In Plato, Timaeus 29B, eixwv occurs in relation to 
cosmological discussion: “It is wholly necessary that the cosmos should be a copy (eixöva) 
of something." 
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Col 1:15 is referenced in the context of the inheritance tradition in Rom 8 and 
Col 1. In Philo, Conf 146-147, eixwv is associated with Logos but simultaneously 
refers to the one who sees God, i.e., Israel. We detect the cosmic agency of 
Christ which stemmed from Wisdom tradition in the Colossian hymn, but 
this Logos/Wisdom tradition is not incompatible with the heavenly Israel 
tradition in Col 115-20. Rather, it seems that Wisdom tradition is combined 
with the heavenly Israel tradition in Col 115-20 just as in Conf 146-147. Thus, 
Rom 8:29 and Col 1:15 indicate that they share a similar tradition about eixwv 
and mpwtdtoxos in connection with the heavenly Israel and Logos. 

It should also be acknowledged that eixwv toô Peoö in Col 1:15 is a procreative 
image (e.g., Gen 5:1 and 3), and is related to an Urbild of Israel and the family 
of God. Through conformity to the image of God, the believers live as family 
members of God (Col 310-11). This understanding of eixwv fits well with the 
adoption image in Col 112-13. The believers were transferred into the king- 
dom of God's beloved son, and share in the inheritance of the saints in the 
light, and this implies that the Colossians believers became the descendants of 
Abraham. They could also enjoy privilege and election equal to the Jews (3:11). 
The image and the firstborn son in Col 115 should be considered in this regard. 
Thus, eixwv in Col 115 is related to becoming members of the kingdom of God's 
beloved son (Col 1:13). Therefore, Christ as cixwv represents an archetype of 
‘children of God, and npwrötoxog as the title of Israel signifies the status of 
Israel as the Elect in primacy and inheritance. 

Martin Hengel finds the origin of the divine sonship in its Hellenistic-Jewish 
usage as messianic figures and pre-existent Wisdom or Metatron in Sirach, 
Wisdom of Solomon, Joseph and Aseneth, 3 Enoch and wisdom traditions. He 
also makes a claim that three thought patterns are involved with the son of 
God title in Hellenistic-Jewish usage: pre-existence, mediation at creation and 
sending into the world.??? While his overall arguments are persuasive, his view 
on the sapiential traditional origin of the firstborn son seems problematic at 
some points.203 First of all, we do not find any direct connections between the 
'son of God' and Wisdom in the evidence which Hengel presents. Indeed, it 
is doubtful that Wisdom is addressed as son of God in Jewish Wisdom litera- 
ture. Rather, Wisdom is designated as daughter of God (Philo, Fug. 50; Virt. 62; 
Q.Gen. 4, 97) or npwröyovog (Philo, Conf: 146; Somn 1.125). In Philo's writings, 
the term mpwtdyovos is used as a kinship metaphor which indicates the sta- 
tus of Israel. In Wis 2:18, those inspired by Wisdom are addressed as “sons of 


202 Hengel, Son of God, 57. 
203 For a similar view, see Klaus Berger, "Zum traditionsgeschichtlichen Hintergrund chris- 
tologischer Hoheitstitel,” NTS 17 (1971): 422. 
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God,” but Wisdom is not nominated as a “son of God.” So, Wisdom is associated 
with “son of God,” but is not identified with “son of God.” Rather, the one who 
is designated as a “son of God" is Israel, as Hengel notes,2 and this reflects 
Jewish usage of “son of God" as the title of Israel (e.g., Exod 4:22; Deut 14:1; Jer 
31:9, 20). Therefore, we conclude that Hengel's connection between the title 
"firstborn" and the Wisdom tradition is not fully persuasive. 

J.D.G. Dunn observes that Christ was viewed as personified Wisdom, partic- 
ularly “the exhaustive embodiment of divine Wisdom" in early Christianity.205 
Christ embodies Wisdom of God, but this does not mean that Christ is pre- 
existent as Wisdom of God.2% That is, Wisdom Christology cannot evidence 
that Christ was identified with God in early Christianity. However, Dunn's view 
also contains the same problem as Hengel's. Dunn identifies npwtóyovoç in 
Philonic literature with mpwtdtoxos in the Lxx and the NT,??7 and he uses this 
identification in order to define the meaning of mpwtdtoxo¢ in Col 115 in terms 
of Jewish (Hellenistic-Jewish) Wisdom speculation. However, Dunn overlooks 
that both npwröyovos and npwröroxog were used as titles of Israel in Hellenistic 
Jewish literature. In Philo, Conf 146, the term, npwröyovog reflects the tradi- 
tion about the heavenly Israel (cf. PrJos A, 3).2° In Conf'146 and PrJos, Jacob 
and Israel is a sort of boundary figure between heaven and earth, and the title 
Tpwtdoyovos is bestowed upon Jacob-Israel (Pros) and Logos-Israel (Conf146). 
The term npwröyovos does not simply refer to the title of Logos in Hellenistic 
Jewish literature, but also was used as a title for Israe].209 

Jarl Fossum writes that the Christ hymn "actually seems to bear witness to 
an Anthropos-Christology, and that the concept of the firstborn son in Col 1:15 
and PrJos originated in the notion of “the Glory" and “the heavenly Many”?! 
and also insists that the concept of the firstborn son in Col 1:15 is related to the 


204 Hengel, Son of God, 50-51. Cf. Ziener considers the righteous man in Wis 2:12-20 as a mes- 
sianic figure. See Georg Ziener, Die theologische Begriffssprache im Buche der Weisheit 
(BBB 11; Bonn: Peter Hanstein, 1956), 11618. 

205 J.D.G. Dunn, Christology in the Making: An Inquiry into the Origins of the Doctrine of 
the Incarnation (1st edition; London: SCM, 1980; 3rd edition; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
2010), 195. 

206 Dunn, Christology in the Making, 210. 

207 Dunn, Christology in the Making, 333, n. 110; 189. 

208 Hayward, Interpretations of the Name Israel, 193. 

209 Cf. Christopher R.A. Morray-Jones, "The Body of the Glory: Approaching the New 
Testament from the Perspective of Shiur Koma Traditions,’ in The Mystery of God: Early 
Jewish Mysticism and the New Testament (eds. C. Rowland and C.R.A. Morray-Jones; CRINT 
12; Leiden: Brill, 2009), 561-62. 

210 Jarl E. Fossum, “Colossians 1. 15-18a. in the Light of Jewish Mysticism and Gnosticism,” 
NTS 35 (1989): 201. 
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demiurgic activity.?!! However, we do not find the evidence in ancient Judaism 
that the concept of the firstborn son is related to the demiurgic activity (see 
chapter 3). We have already observed the meaning of the firstborn son in PrJos 
in section 3.9.2 and in Philo in section 3.14.3 and 3.14.4, and have concluded 
that the title of the firstborn son originated in the title of Jacob/Israel. So, con- 
trary to Fossum's view, it is doubtful that the concept of the firstborn son in 
Col 135 is related to the role of a demiurgic figure. 

Ronald Cox contends that the firstborn son in Col 1:15 is associated with 
Wis 6:22:22 “T will tell you what wisdom is and how she came to be, and I will 
hide no secrets from you, but I will trace her course from the beginning of 
creation, and make knowledge of her clear, and I will not pass by the truth.” 
However, no linguistic and thematic parallel is found between Col 135 and 
Wis 6:22. ‘Apyijs yeveoews e&tyvicow (I will explore from the beginning of cre- 
ation) in Wis 6:22 does not contain any notion of the firstborn son. Thus, this 
study concludes that the title of the firstborn son in Col 135 refers to the title 
of Israel possessing the central status over all creation and over the nations. 
The story of Israel is combined with the tradition about Logos in Conf146, so it 
seems that the Christ hymn in Col 135-20 was influenced by this kind of com- 
bination of the concepts of Israel and Wisdom (or Logos). 

In addition, we should note that the title of the firstborn son in Col 1:15 
can be interpreted as a Davidic messianic title. In chapter 3, we did not find 
the evidence that the term 'firstborn son' was used as a messianic title, it is 
still probable that early Christians re-interpreted the title of mpwtdtoxog in 
LXX Ps 88:28 as a messianic title. The heavenly status of Christ in Col 115 cor- 
responds to the image of a messiah as an exalted heavenly figure in Jewish 
literature.?!? Therefore, this study does not deny that the title of the firstborn 
son can refer to a messianic title, while it is also the title of Israel. 

In brief, npwrötoxog náonç xticews in Col 1:15 symbolises the status of Israel 
in respect of inheritance and primacy over all creation.?!^ In Col 1:15, Christ as 


211 Fossum, The Name of God, 317. 

212 Cox, By the Same Word, 171. 

213 Chester, Messiah and Exaltation, 394-95. 

214 Finally, how can we translate npwtótoxoç—the firstborn or the firstborn son? In the 
previous section, we explored that, when npwrörtoxog is used in the context of inheri- 
tance, it should be translated as the firstborn ‘son’ When npwrötoxog refers to Israel in 
LXX Exod 4:22, Tewtdtoxo¢ is juxtaposed with vióc and this shows that mpwtdtoxoc in LXX 
Exod 4:22 is not merely the firstborn, but the firstborn ‘son’ in parallel with vióc. We have 
argued that mpwtdtoxo¢ in Col 1:15 refers to the title of Israel as the heir of the promise. 
So, in this context, tpwtdtoxos in Col 115 can be translated as the firstborn son. 
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the firstborn son embodies the status as the chosen possessing the primacy 
and enjoying the inheritance originally promised to Israel. 


4.2.3.3 The Meaning of the Firstborn Son in Col 118 
KegaAy in Col 118 refers to the headship of the church, and xepaAy tod cwpatos 
hs ExxAnaoias also implies that Christ is the head of the church (see Gen 13; 
Exod 12:2; Ezek 40:1). The perfect tense (cuvéotyxev) in 117b implies that God 
continues to hold all things in Christ.2!5 Reyes also says, "The perfect tense 
cuvéctrxev seems to be highlighted by being placed between two identical 
present tenses.”216 "Iva yevyraı ev nâo abrös rpwredwv in Col 118b reveals that 
a supreme status was conferred on Christ. Apyy in Col 118 means Ursprung, 217 
and is paired up with dpyal in Col 136 which means authorities or rulers (cos- 
mic or angelic powers), and so, xeparn, Tewtedwv and dpyr) in Col 118 highlight 
the primacy of Christ over the church (138a) and over “everything” (138c). In 
this context, the firstborn son in Col 138 can also be related to the pre-emi- 
nent status and heir of the promise in Col 112 and 15. Thus, xegadn, dpxy and 
Tewtevwv in Col 138 match the concept of mpwtdtoxos in Col 1:18 as the pre- 
eminent status.218 

Most scholars assume that ¿x tav vexgóv highlights the concept of the tem- 
poral priority of the firstborn son.?!? It seems clear that mpwtdtoxog Ex THV 
vexpàv is related to Christ's temporal priority in terms of resurrection. However, 
if the author of the Christ hymn intended to emphasise only the temporal 
priority of Christ in resurrection, why did he not use mp@tog or dnapyy (cf. 
1Cor15:20)? Perhaps, npwtótoxoç ex t&v vexpóàv in Col 138 has a double force.220 
If we define the firstborn son in 1:18 exclusively in the sense of temporal prior- 
ity, it does not match the meaning of the firstborn son in 115 because most 
scholars do not conceive that the firstborn son in Col 1:15 refers to the temporal 
priority over creation. The firstborn son in Col 1:18 is asyndetic, and so it is 


215 Moo, Colossians and Philemon, 125. 

216 Reyes, “Structure,” 144. 

217  Hofius, "Erstgeborener vor aller Schöpfung,” 226. Cf. Philo, Heres 172; Decal 52. Cf. Stettler, 
Der Kolosserhymnus, 245. 

218 C.F.D. Moule, The Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon (The Cambridge Greek 
Testament Commentary; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1958), 68; Stettler, Der 
Kolosserhymnus, 236. 

219 E.g., Deichgräber, Gotteshymnus, 153; Harris, Colossians, 48; Dunn, Colossians and 
Philemon, 98; Stettler, Kolosserhymnus, 242, 247; Moo, Colossians and Philemon, 129; 
Lohse, Colossians and Philemon, 56; Marianne Meye Thompson, Colossians and Philemon 
(THNTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2005), 32; Schweizer, Colossians, 74. 

220 Cf. Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza, Priester Fiir Gott: Studien zum Herrschafts-und 
Priestermotiv in der Apokalypse (NTAbh 7; Münster: Aschendorff, 1972), 201. 
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natural to read this notion in terms of the concept already stated in Col 135.2?! 
We already concluded that the firstborn son in Col 115 refers to the title of 
Israel possessing elected status. If so, it is highly likely that the firstborn son in 
Col 138 conveys the same meaning as the firstborn son in Col 1:15. 

The connection between "the firstborn son" and "from the dead" denotes 
that the concept of the firstborn son is related to resurrection and new cre- 
ation (cf. Rom 8:29; Heb 1:6; Rev 1:5).22? In Heb 1:6, the firstborn son ascends 
into the heavenly realm and this means that Christ as the firstborn son (i.e., 
an heir of the promise) enters the Promised Land. "The firstborn son from the 
dead" in Col 138 evokes Christ as the firstborn son who was resurrected and en- 
tered the heavenly realm (i.e., the Promised Land) in Heb 1:6. As J.D. Levenson 
states, resurrection was understood by the Jews in terms of the national resto- 
ration (e.g., Ezek 37:1-14). So, “the Jewish expectation of a resurrection of the 
dead is always and inextricably associated with the restoration of the people 
Israel"223 TIpwrötoxog ex t&v vexpóv implies this concept. So, the firstborn 
son is the title of Israel and resurrection is the event of Israel's restoration. 
Resurrection should not be thought of merely as an individual post-mortem 
destiny. Rather, resurrection was believed to be the national destiny of Israel. 
Accordingly, in Col 138, it is natural to link the firstborn son denoting the title 
of Israel to resurrection which means the restoration of the people of God. 
So, Tpwtdtoxos ¿x t&v vexpàv does not lose its meaning as the title of Israel. 
Christ resurrected as representative of Israel and the resurrection of Christ is 
the prototype of all Christians’ resurrection.??* As previously discussed, we al- 
ready concluded that the theme of the Christ hymn is related to creation and 
election. Resurrection is the destiny of the chosen nation (i.e., the people of 
God), and Christ is representative of the chosen people (cf. Rom 6:8; 8:28-30). 
"The firstborn son from the dead" in Col 1:18 reveals that Christ is the chosen 
son of God and representative of Israel in terms of resurrection. The firstborn 
son is an heir of divine promise, and the divine promise of restoration of the 
people of God was accomplished through Christ's resurrection. Therefore, the 
firstborn son in Col 138 should be understood as the title of Israel, and "the 
firstborn son from the dead" in Col 1:18 signifies that Christ, representative of 
Israel, initiated the restoration of the people of God. 


221 Harris, Colossians, 48; Barth and Blanke, Colossians, 207. 

222 Hofius, “Erstgeborener vor aller Schöpfung,” 227; Stettler, Der Kolosserhymnus, 236. 

223 Jon D. Levenson, Resurrection and the Restoration of Israel: The Ultimate Victory of the God 
of Life (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2006), 164—65. 

224  Hofius, “Erstgeborener vor aller Schöpfung,” 227; Stettler, Der Kolosserhymnus, 242. 
Cf. Barnabas Lindars, New Testament Apologetic: The Doctrinal Significance of the Old 
Testament Quotations (London: SCM, 1961), 72-74. 
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In addition, we concluded, in chapter 2.2, that primogeniture existed in 
the Jewish family, and that the principal heir of the father was not arbitrarily 
chosen by the father, but was determined by the chronological order. In this 
perspective, mpwtdtoxog in Col 1:18 can refer not only to the title of Israel, but 
simultaneously to the eldest brother in a temporal sense. In terms of primo- 
geniture, mpwtdotoxoc is the eldest son of the father. Therefore, it would be natu- 
ral that npwröroxog in Col 118 contains a temporal sense. 

In summary, the firstborn son in Col 138 should be read as the title of Israel, 
and represents the realisation of the promise made to Israel. "The firstborn son 
from the dead" presents Christ as the representative of Israel and who initiated 
the accomplishment of the covenant given to Israel. 


4.2.4 Conclusion 

In this section, we have argued that the firstborn son in Col 135 and 1:18 refers 
to the title of Israel who possesses the promise and the exalted status over all 
creation. The title of the firstborn son in Col 115 and 1:18 has double connota- 
tions. In Col 1:15, the firstborn son is related to the title of Israel and Wisdom. In 
Col 1:18, the firstborn son is associated with the title of Israel and the temporal 
priority in terms of resurrection. On the other hand, the firstborn son repre- 
sents the central and chosen position of Israel. It is highly probable that faith 
and identity of the Colossian believers as the people of God were threatened 
by the errorists who taught Jewish mystic and ascetic practices. So, Paul need- 
ed to respond to the false teaching which taught that the believers could earn 
their salvation and gain identity as the people of God through Jewish legal and 
mystic practices. Therefore, the Colossian saints can partake in eschatological 
inheritance through union with Christ the firstborn son, not through Jewish 
mystical and ascetic practices. In addition, npwrötoxog in Col 118 contains the 
sense of temporal priority, since the firstborn son was also the eldest son in 
terms of Jewish primogeniture. 


4-3 Hebrews 


434 The Letter-Recipients and the Purpose of Hebrews 

This section will consider the purpose of Hebrews. In Heb 6:4-6, 10:25-27 
and 12:16-17, the author warns against apostasy. In Heb 5:1-6:8, the author 
of Hebrews states that the recipients were slow to realise what was fulfilled 
in Christ.225 Perhaps, the letter-recipients were at risk of apostasy, or of 


225  G.L. Cockerill, The Epistle to the Hebrews (NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2012), 16. 
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compromising their faith. Heb 10:32-34, 111-40 and 123-11 indicate that the 
letter-recipients experienced social marginalisation due to their Christian 
faith.226 It seems that the recipients were familiar with the cultic institutions 
and the Mosaic Law in the OT and that they acknowledged the authority of 
the OT.??’ The author of Hebrews reassures his audience to hold fast to their 
faith that the sacrifice of Christ fulfilled the promise given to Abraham and to 
Moses. 

Yet, there has been no consensus regarding the ethnic identity of the recipi- 
ents. As Attridge observes, the meaning of “those from Italy send you greetings" 
in Heb 13:24 is unclear, because the preposition a6 does not necessarily des- 
ignate “the place of origin.72? Two main possibilities about the ethnic back- 
ground of the recipients are 1) Jewish Christians and 2) a Gentile or mixed 
congregation.27? Interpreters in support of the first option mostly assume 
the relapse theory that Hebrews was written in order to persuade the Jewish 
Christian recipients not to return to their previous Jewish religion and its cult. 
The former view could be persuasive, since Hebrews contains sharp warnings 
against apostasy, and appears to elaborate the superiority of Christianity over 
the Jewish cultic system.230 

Other exegetes view the letter-recipients as Gentile believers or as a mixed 
community.??! Hans-Friedrich Weiss maintains that it is not reasonable to as- 
sume the ethnic identity of the recipients on the basis of discussions on the 
Jewish cult, since similar discussions on the Jewish cultic Law are found in 
the Pauline corpus (particularly, Galatians and Colossians), Barnabas and 


226 Cockerill, Hebrews, 17. 

227  PaulEllingworth, The Epistle to the Hebrews (N1GTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993), 23. 

228 H.W. Attridge, Hebrews: A Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews (Hermeneia; 
Minneapolis: Fortress, 1989), 409-10: Cockerill argues that “those from Italy" in Heb 13:24 
implies that the author and “his hearers moved in a circle that included people living 
outside Palestine" See Cockerill, Hebrews, 16. 

229 Ellingworth supports the theory of the mixed congregation, and argues that "the sys- 
tematic exclusion" of OT quotations or allusions in Hebrews which negatively mention 
the Jews or Gentiles implies the mixed congregations. See Ellingworth, The Epistle to the 
Hebrews, 25. 

230 Jutisone Salevao, Legitimation in the Letter to the Hebrews: The Construction and 
Maintenance of a Symbolic Universe (JSNTSup 219; Sheffield: Sheffield University Press, 
2002), 113. In a similar vein, Salevao argues that the author aims at separating the recipi- 
ents from Jewish religion. See Salevao, Legitimation in the Letter to the Hebrews, 14. 

231 Eg, Martin Karrer, Der Brief an die Hebräer: Kapitel 1,1-5,10 (OTK 20/1; Gütersloh: 
Gütersloher 2002), 100. Cf. Ernst Kásemann, The Wandering People of God: An Investigation 
of the Letter to the Hebrews (Trans. R.A. Harrisville and LL. Sandberg; Minneapolis: 
Augsburg, 1984), 59. He reads the epistle in terms of a Gnostic myth of the redeemed 
redeemer. 
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1 Clement (e.g., 41:2) sent to Gentile Christians??? Heb 3:12 can be read as a 
warning against a general falling away from the faith, rather than returning to 
their Jewish religious faith: "Take care, brothers, lest there be in any of you an 
evil, unbelieving heart, leading you to fall away from the living God." "Not to fall 
away from the living God" could be an improper exhortation, if the recipients 
were Jewish Christians?3? because the Jews were generally not atheists and fol- 
lowed their living God. Moreover, exhortations in Heb 6:1-9 can be regarded as 
typical topoi of Heidenmissionspredigt.??* Heb 2:3b implies that the recipients 
are second generation Christians: "It was declared at first through the Lord, 
and it was attested to us by those who heard him." So, Hebrews can be situ- 
ated at the point where the church was falling into typical religious weariness 
(Glaubensmüdigkeit) and losing their religious passion.?3° DeSilva states that 
the title of Hebrews (the Epistle to the Hebrews) was simply derived from the 
early Christians’ conjecture that the recipients would be Jewish Christians.?36 
While the ethnic composition of the letter-recipients has been disputed, it is 
clear that the author of Hebrews proposes that the recipients take a salvation- 
historical look at their situation, and encourages them to perceive themselves 
as those who can approach God through the new covenant.23” 

There are some debates on the attitude of Hebrews towards Judaism. 
Firstly, some scholars assume that the author of Hebrews was not interested 
in Judaism. Ernst Kásemann writes that the main interest of the author in 
Hebrews is the comparison between the heavenly and the earthly, in which 
Judaism merely represents earthly things.??? Secondly, some scholars maintain 
that the author of Hebrews exhorts his readers to forsake the Jewish identity, 
and believe that Hebrews implies specific conflicts between Christianity and 
Judaism.??? Thirdly, other interpreters stress Jewish features of Hebrews, and 
hold that Hebrews does not contain a certain rivalry between two religious 
systems (i.e., Christianity and Judaism), but the conflicts implied in Hebrews 


232  Hans-Friedrich Weiss, Der Brief an die Hebrüer (KEK 13; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1991), 71-72. 

233  Ellingworth argues that falling back from the living God is tantamount to hardening 
hearts (3:8, 13, 15) and that rejecting God's final revelation is rejecting God himself in 
Hebrews. See Ellingworth, The Epistle to the Hebrews, 24. 

234 Weiss, Der Brief an die Hebräer, 71. Also see Karrer, Der Brief an die Hebräer, 101. 

235 Erich Grässer, An die Hebräer: 1. Teilband Hebr 1-6 (EKKNT; Zürich: Benziger, 1990), 24. 

236 David DeSilva, Perseverance in Gratitude: A Socio-Rhetorical Commentary on the Epistle “to 
the Hebrews” (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000), 2. 

237 DeSilva, Perseverance in Gratitude, 5. 

238 Ernst Käsemann, The Wandering People of God: An Investigation of the Letter to the Hebrews 
(trans. R. Harrisville and I. Sandberg; Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1984), 59. 

239 E.g., Salevao, Legitimation in the Letter to the Hebrews. 
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can be explained in terms of intra-Jewish debates. Some writes the author of 
Hebrews does not seek to separate Christian identity from Jewish identity.249 

The debates on this issue are ongoing, but it is most likely that the author 
of Hebrews confirms that the true access to God is given to the Christian 
community.?* The author of Hebrews therefore encourages his readers to 
stand firm in their Christian faith by highlighting that the true heir of the di- 
vine promise is Christ (1:2-3), and that the recipients are the true descendants 
of Abraham through Christ (2:16; 314) and will receive the promised inheri- 
tance (12:28). Thus, it is probable that Hebrews was written for the consolida- 
tion of the in-group formation through positive evaluations of the Christian 
community and negative evaluations of Jewish cultic institutions. 

While the ethnicity tends to be centred in the debates on the identity of 
the recipients of Hebrews, we also have to consider the socio-economic back- 
ground of the letter. The author depicts the socio-economic situation of the 
original readers in Heb 10:32-36: 


But recall those earlier days when, after you had been enlightened, you 
endured a hard struggle with sufferings, sometimes being publicly ex- 
posed to abuse and persecution, and sometimes being partners with 
those so treated. For you had compassion for those who were in prison, 
and you cheerfully accepted the plundering of your possessions, knowing 
that you yourselves possessed something better and more lasting. Do not, 
therefore, abandon that confidence of yours; it brings a great reward. For 
you need endurance, so that when you have done the will of God, you 
may receive what was promised. 


NRSV 


From the quotation above, it is clear that the original readers experienced 
some sort of socio-economical marginalisation and disadvantages due to their 
Christian faith. In this situation, it seems that the author of Hebrews seeks to 
shape the identity of his audience as ‘other’24? The identity of ‘otherness’ in 


240 Eg. Richard B. Hays, "Here We Have No Lasting City’: New Covenantalism in Hebrews,” 
in The Epistle to the Hebrews and Christian Theology (eds. Richard Bauckham, et al.; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2009), 151-73. 

241 DeSilva, Perseverance in Gratitude, 5-6. 

242 Benjamin Dunning, “The Intersection of Aline Status and Cultic Discourse in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, in Hebrews: Contemporary Methods—New Insights (BibInt 75; ed. 
Gabriella Gelardini; Leiden: Brill. 2005), 186. For outsider status of the letter recipients, 
see Ole Jakob Filtvedt, The Identity of God's People and the Paradox of Hebrews WUNT 
11/400; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2015), 240-52. 
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Hebrews can be viewed in terms of Platonic or Philonic otherworldliness?*3 
or anti-cultic attitude,?“ yet can also be related to the situation of the original 
readers, who were socially marginalised as seen above. The author of Hebrews 
reminds his readers that they do not belong to this present world. The sojourn- 
ing motifs described in Hebrews can also be linked to the social situation of 
the original audience. For example, Abraham was a sojourner and serves as an 
ideal role model to those who are marginalised and separated from the rest of 
society.245 Moses is another such figure, as pointed out by Dunning: “Moses is 
constructed as a hero who chose outsider status" (Heb 11:25-26).246 

So, the author of Hebrews exhorts his readers to “go outside the camp" (13:13), 
which implies an encouragement to embrace their socially marginalised real- 
ity. 13:13-14 does not simply mean to depart from Judaism,?^? but can be linked 
to the author's exhortation to follow Christ, who is a representative of out- 
siders, and to embrace the wilderness experience as outsiders.?*? As Dunning 
points out, "Therefore, the call to go 'outside the camp' does not simply orient 
the readers towards an otherworldly city; rather, the concern extends to mat- 
ters of tangible everyday life”?49 Thus, the author of Hebrews seeks to shape 
and legitimate the identity of God's people as sojourners and outsiders, and to 
encourage them in the hardship of their wilderness experience. 


43.2 The Meaning of the Firstborn Son in Heb 1:6 

In this section, we will explore the origin and the implications of the firstborn 
son in Heb 1:6 as follows. In Heb 1:4-5, the author demonstrates “the Son’s on- 
tological superiority” over the angels, and in Heb 1:6, he reinforces the sub- 
stance delineated in the previous two verses.2°° The meaning of ötav de mé&Aw 
sioayayy TOV npwTtótoxov elc THV olxounevnv in Heb 1:6 has been disputed. Does it 


243 E.g., James W. Thompson, The Beginning of Christian Philosophy: The Epistle to the Hebrews 
(Washington, DC: The Catholic Biblical Association of America, 1982). 

244 E.g., Helmut Koester, "Outside the Camp’: Hebrews 13:9-14,” H TR 55 (1962): 299-315. 

245 Pamela Eisenbaum, The Jewish Heroes of Christian History: Hebrews n in Literary Context 
(SBLDS 156; Atlanta: Scholars, 1997), 161. 

246 Dunning, “The Intersection of Aline Status,” 189. 

247 FEF. Bruce, The Epistle to the Hebrews (NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1964), 403. 

248 Filtvedt, The Identity of God's People, 242. Filtvedt mentions that Heb 13:7-17 subverts the 
Yom Kippur ritual. 

249 Dunning, “The Intersection of Aline Status,” 197. 

250 David M. Allen, "Who, What, and Why?: The Worship of the Firstborn in Hebrews 1:6," 
in Mark, Manuscripts, and Monotheism: Essays in Honor of Larry W. Hurtado (ed. Chris 
Keith and Dieter T. Roth; LNTS 528; London: T&T Clark, 2015), 169. Cf. Jody A. Barnard, 
The Mysticism of Hebrews: Exploring the Role of Jewish Apocalyptic Mysticism in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (WUNT 11/331; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2012), 252. 
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refer to the incarnation;??! the second coming,??? or the ascension of Christ?253 
This question is directly related to the meanings of méAw in 1:6a and oixovupevy 
in 1:6b. Firstly, is the adverb naAıv connected to the verb eioayayn or to the 
OT quotation in 1:6? Some argue that méAw can be best understood in con- 
junction with the verb eicnydyy.254 If we accept this view, Heb 1:6a can be un- 
derstood as “when he again brings the firstborn son into the world”?55 Tt is, 
however, more plausible that méAw is linked with the OT quotation in Heb 
1:6 because naAıv is often used as an introductory formula of OT quotations 
in Hebrews:256 e.g., “For we know the one who said, ‘Vengeance is mine, I will 
repay. And again (náv), ‘The Lord will judge his people” (Heb 10:30). On the 
other hand, méAw has a temporal sense when it is not used in relation to an OT 
quotation in Heb 5:12 and 6:1, 6.257 So, này functions as a connective which 
links OT quotations with the given passage.??8 As Andriessen notes, the word 
order also disagrees with the temporal reading which supports “again brings.” 
If the author of Hebrews intended the temporal sense of x&Atv, he should 
have written méAw dé ötav, not óvotv dé narıv.2°9 Further, we can regard the ad- 
verb naAıy as emphasising the adversative conjunction d£. Thus, t&Atv (again) 
should be understood as a formula of introduction to the OT quotation in 
Heb 1:6, and eicey&yy cannot mean the second coming. 

Does oixovpevy in Heb 1:6 refer to the present world, or the heavenly world? 
Firstly, whilst oixovpėvy literally refers to the habitable world, oixovyevy in 
Heb 2:5 does not refer to the present world, since ueMovcav modifies oixovpévn, 


251 So Attridge, Hebrews, 56. 

252 So Käsemann, The Wandering People of God, 101. 

253 In favour of the ascension of Christ, see Ardel Caneday, "The Eschatological World Already 
Subjected to the Son: The oixovpevy of Hebrews 1.6 and The Son’s Enthronement,’ in Cloud 
of Witnesses: The Theology of Hebrews in Its Ancient Contexts (eds. Richard Bauckham, 
et al; LNTS 387; London: T&T Clark, 2008), 28-39; O'Brien, The Letter to the Hebrews, 
69; William Lane, Hebrews 1-8 (wBC; Dallas: Word, 1991), 27; Vanhoye, “L’oixovuevn dans 
l'épitre aux Hébreux,” Bib 45 (1964): 248-53; Weiss, Der Brief an die Hebräer, 162, Cockerill, 
Hebrews, 104; P.C.B. Andriessen, “La Teneur Judéo-Chrétienne de He 1 6 et 11 14b-111 2,” 
NovT 18 (1976): 293-4. 

254 So, Käsemann, The Wandering People of God, 101. 

255 B.F. Westcott, The Epistle to the Hebrews: The Greek Text with Notes and Essays (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1950), 21-23. 

256 E.g. Heb 1:5; 2:13; 4:5, 7; 10:30. 

257 Rhee, “The Role of Chiasm for Understanding Christology in Hebrews 11-14,” 355. 

258 Kainarw in Heb 1:5; pv... 8£ in 177-8; de in 1:13. See Meier, “Symmetry and Theology,” 509; 
Weiss, Der Brief an die Hebráer, 162; Franz Laub, Bekenntnis und Auslegung: Die parün- 
etische Funktion der Christologie im Hebräerbrief (BU 15; Regensburg: Pustet, 1980), 59; 
Larry Helyer, "The Prototokos Title in Hebrews,” StBibTh 6 (1976): 7-8. 

259 Andriessen, "La Teneur Judéo-Chrétienne de He 1 6 et 11 14b-111 2,” 296-7. 
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and adds a futuristic sense (ie. the world to come; tv olxouuevnv THY 
p&Xovcav).29? Secondly, as O’Brien observes;?9! the added clause “about which 
we are speaking" in Heb 2:5 implicitly recalls Heb 1:6. Heb 2:5 implies that 
Heb 1:6 should be read with regard to Heb 2:5, and that Christ ascended to the 
heavenly divine realm after his death and resurrection. Thirdly, oixoupévy was 
used in the sense of the Promised Land in Lxx texts, as Moffitt observes,?62 and 
is referenced together with the verb eioayw which is used in Exod 3:8, Deut 630 
and 11:29 in the sense of "bringing in the Promised Land.” In this vein, it is 
highly likely that oixovuévy in Heb 1:6 alludes to the usage in Lxx texts. These 
points indicate that the meaning conveyed is not that of “the earthly world.” 
Furthermore, Heb 1:6b cites Lxx Deut 32:43, which lies in the context of enter- 
ing the Promised Land (e.g., éxxabaptet xóptoc Thv yv Tod Auod adtod in LXX 
Deut 32:43 c),263 and this point underpins that oixovuévy in Heb 1:6a should be 
understood in terms of the story of Israel who enters the Promised Land.?6* 

Accordingly, we can conclude that oixovpévy in Heb 16 alludes to the 
Promised Land, and that Christ as the firstborn son ascended to the heavenly 
Promised Land in Heb 1:6. We should note that the connection between the 
firstborn son and the Promised Land evokes the uses of the firstborn son in 
relation to the divine promise in Gen 25, Exod 4, Sir 36, 4 Ezra, 4Q369 and 
4Q504. It also corresponds to the assembly of the firstborn sons who dwell in 
the heavenly Zion (i.e., the Promised Land) in Heb 12:23. 

In addition, it is unlikely that Heb 1:6 indicates the incarnation. Firstly, we 
have already concluded that oixovyévy refers to the Promised Land, not the 
earthly world. So, the reading of the incarnation is also inappropriate in this 
context. Secondly, Hebrews writes that Christ became lower than the angels 


260 For further analysis of oixovpévy as the heavenly world, see Caneday, "The Eschatological 
World,” 34. See also Andriessen, "La Teneur Judéo-Chrétienne de He 1 6 et 11 14b-111 2,” 
297. 

261 O’Brien, The Letter to the Hebrews, 69. 

262 Moffitt is correct to observe evidences that oixoupevy was used in the sense of the Promised 
Land in Lxx Ps 923; 95:10, 96:4, etc. This perhaps reflects that the author of Hebrews was 
aware of the term oixovpévy used in the Lxx. See David M. Moffitt, Atonement and the 
Logic of Resurrection in the Epistle to the Hebrews (NovTSup 141; Leiden: Brill, 2011), 69-78. 
See also his discussions on the Dead Sea Scrolls, Jubilees, 4 Ezra, LAB, and 2 Baruch, in 
Moffitt, Atontment, 81-116. See also Vanhoye, “Loixoupévy,” 253; Amy L.B. Peeler, You Are 
My Son: The Family of God in the Epistle to the Hebrews (London: T&T Clark, 2014), 53. 

263 For the citation of Deut 32:43 in Heb 1:6, see Susan E. Docherty, The Use of the Old 
Testament in Hebrews: A Case Study in Early Jewish Bible Interpretation (WUNT 11/260; 
Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2009), 133-34. 

264 Andriessen, "La Teneur Judéo-Chrétienne de He 1 6 et 11 14b-111 2,” 295. 
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when the incarnation of Christ is explained in Heb 2:9.26° However, in the 
context of Heb 1:6, Christ is exalted over the angels. Thirdly, the author of 
Hebrews uses xógpoç when he means the earthly world (Heb 4:3; 9:26; 10:5; 11:7; 
11:38). Oixovpevy in Heb 1:6 refers to “the world to come" in Heb 2:5 in a futur- 
istic sense, and instead, xógpoç is referenced in the context of incarnation in 
Heb 10:5 (“when Christ came into the world (eis tov xöcyov)”).266 Fourthly, 
Heb 1:6 (he brings the firstborn son into the world) is in thematic parallel 
with Heb 2:10 (in bringing many children to glory), and Heb 2:10 does not 
appear in the context of the past, but is related to the future of the believers. 
Fifthly, the verb eicaycyy was used in the sense of bringing into the Promised 
Land in Lxx Exod 3:8, Lxx Deut 6:10 and 1:29.26” Therefore, Heb 1:6 depicts 
that Christ as the firstborn son entered the heavenly realm (i.e., the Promised 
Land).268 

The firstborn son in Heb 1:6 can be best understood in terms of the escha- 
tological inheritance pattern (i.e., Israel as the firstborn son receives their in- 
heritance in glory at the climax of history). Firstly, Christ is the radiance of 
God's glory (anabyacua rs 868v; 1:3), and is exalted over angelic powers in 
Heb 1. Inheritance is a significant motif in Hebrews (e.g., suyxAnpovönos in 11:9; 
xÀxjpovouéo in 1:4, 14; 6:12, 17; 12:17). Particularly, Heb 1:2 shows that the spec- 
trum of inheritance is all encompassing (cf. Rom 4:13): “in these last days has 
spoken to us in His Son, whom He appointed heir of all things (xAnpovopov 
ravtwv), through whom also He made the world” (Heb 1:2). Inheriting the 
entire world was a widespread expectation of the ancient Jews (e.g., Sir 36; 
4 Ezra 6:58-59; 1034 3 ii 1-3). In Heb 12:28, the believers also inherit the king- 
dom which cannot be shaken: "Therefore, since we receive a kingdom which 
cannot be shaken ..." The motif of rest (e.g., 3:11, 19; 4:1-13) is related to the 
theme of entering the Promised Land. Rest is the final destination of believers 
and recalls the theme of entering the Promised Land (cf. Jos 21:43-45).?9? In 
Heb 6:12, 17, the believers inherit the promise (xAnpovopotvtwy tas emayyeAtac), 
and in 10:34, the author states, “you yourselves (Eautovs) possessed something 
better and more lasting." Using the emphatic eavtovg, the author highlights in 
Heb 10:34 that it is “you” who have an enduring possession. In Heb 11:14, the 
believers seek the home land (rarpis), and the home land of the believers is 
located in heaven (1116). The promise of inheriting and entering the Land is 


265  Caneday, "The Eschatological World,” 31. 

266 Caneday, "The Eschatological World,” 31. 

267 Andriessen, "La Teneur Judéo-Chrétienne de He 1 6 et 11 14b-111 2,” 297. 

268 Andriessen, "La Teneur Judéo-Chrétienne de He 1 6 et 11 14b-111 2,” 312. 

269 Especially, entering the heavenly Zion in 12:22 is tantamount to entering God's rest in 4:9. 
See Son, Zion Symbolism in Hebrews, 144. 
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fulfilled in Heb 12. Enayysàia given to Abraham in Heb 7:6 can be linked to the 
promise concerning his offspring and linked with the promise given to the be- 
lievers in 41 and 6:17. The promise for the believers is connected to the escha- 
tological promise for access to the heavenly holy place (9:15), and inheriting 
the Promised Land (12:26).?7? In the heavenly Zion symbolism (par. Heb 12:23 
and 28), the believers as the assembly of the firstborn sons inherit the kingdom 
which cannot be shaken.?”! Therefore, it is most reasonable to conclude that 
the motifs of the Promised Land, glory and the firstborn son in Heb reflect the 
eschatological expectation relating to inheritance of the people of God. Thus, 
we conclude that the title of the firstborn son in Heb 1:6 represents the title of 
Israel as the chosen line and the divine heir.?7? 

Heb 1:5-14 is thematically linked with Heb 12:18-24 in several aspects. Firstly, 
the superiority of the son and of the heavenly Zion is elucidated in 1:5-14 and 
12:118-24.77? Secondly, the images of the heavenly Zion including the image 
of the assembly of the firstborn sons are contrasted with the Sinai event.?”* 
Thirdly, the festival celebration of the angels in 12:22 recalls the angels' celebra- 
tion of Christ exalted to the heavenly realm in 1:6.275 Fourthly, the assembly 
of the firstborn sons in 12:23 evokes Christ the firstborn son in 1:6. Therefore, 
Heb 1:6-14 and 1238-24 are thematically related to each other, and the desig- 
nation of Christ as the firstborn son in Heb 1:6 foreshadows the status of the 
believers in 12:23.276 

Some scholars argue that the firstborn son in Heb 1:6 should be understood 
as a guardian or a model of Christian siblings.?7? Heb 12:23, however, does not 


270 Christian Rose, “Verheißung und Erfülling: Zum Verständnis von enayyeAia im Hebräer- 
brief" BZ 33 (1989): 8o. 

271 AsKäsemann discusses it is a significant motif throughout the epistle that the wandering 
people of God enters the Promised Land. See Kásemann, The Wandering People of God, 
22-24. 

272 As for the relationship between 1:2-4 and 15-13, see David Wider Theozentrik und 
Bekenntnis: Untersuchungen zur Theologie des Redens Gottes im Hebräer (Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter, 1997), 37. As for the function of Heb 1:4, see Scott D. Mackie, "Confession of the 
Son of God in the Exordium of Hebrews,’ JSNT 30 (2008): 450. 

273 Jipp, "The Son's Entrance into the Heavenly World,” 565-66. Cf. Kiwoong Son, Zion 
Symbolism in Hebrews: Hebrews 12:18-24 as a Hermeneutical Key to the Epistle (PBM; Milton 
Keynes: Paternoster, 2005), 84-87. 

274 Jipp, “The Son's Entrance into the Heavenly World,” 566. 

275  Jipp, “The Son's Entrance into the Heavenly World,” 567—68. 

276 See further discussions in section 4.3.5. See also Jipp, "The Son's Entrance into the 
Heavenly World,” 569; Caneday, "The Eschatological World,’ 36; Peeler, You Are My Son, 7o. 

277 Eg. Joshua Jipp, "The Son’s Entrance into the Heavenly World,’ 570; Gray, “Brotherly 
Love and the High Priest Christology of Hebrews,’ JBL 122 (2003): 336; Caneday, “The 
Eschatological World,” 36. 
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indicate that the believers are younger siblings of Christ the firstborn son, but 
rather denotes that the believers themselves are the firstborn sons. Accordingly, 
it is unclear that the title of the firstborn son in Heb 1:6 refers to the role of 
Christ as the guardian of the believers. It seems clear that Heb 1:6 (eivay&ym 
TOV TEWTOTOKOY elc THY obxougéviv) has some thematic and lexical parallels with 
Heb 2:10 (moods viods eic SdEav dyaydvta).278 So, one may assume that deynydc¢ 
THS Twmplas in Heb 210 is paralleled with npwtótoxoç in Heb 2:10, and may 
conclude that mpwtdtoxos refers to a sort of &pynydc.2”9 However, in Heb 1:6 
and 2:10, the one who is syntactically paralleled with mpwtdtoxos (the object of 
sioayayy) is not dpynyös, but moAvc vidg (the object of &yayóvta) in Heb 2:10. 
Thus, it is unclear that the title of nowtótoxoç is related to the leadership of the 
eldest brother, and it is also doubtful that npwrötoxog refers to a guardian (see 
my critique in section 1.1.3). 

Rather, it seems that the term npwtótoxoç in Heb 1:6 stresses temporal prior- 
ity of Christ??? and can refer to the eldest son in the family of God. As Peeler 
observes, the familial theme (i.e., God as Father, Jesus as Son, and the congre- 
gation as children of God) is prominent in Hebrews.?®! The parallel between 
Tewtotoxos and moAvc vióç also implies that npwrötoxog is a son of many sons 
(see the similar concept in Rom 8:29). In this context, in Heb 1:6, tpwtdtoxos¢ 
may refer to the eldest son of God who entered the heavenly Promised Land 
(cf. glory in Heb 220)28? As a kinship concept, mpwtdtoxog refers to the 
eldest son in the family (see section 2.2), and so, it seems that npwrötoxog in 
Heb 1:6 has a double force as the eldest son in the family of God and as the title 
of Israel as the heir of the promise. 

Some interpreters argue that npwrötoxog in Heb 1:6 is a messianic title.?83 
We have already explored in chapter 3 that we do not find evidence that the 
firstborn son was used as a messianic title in the OT and Jewish literature. 
We also do not have evidence that, in extant Second Temple literature, Ps 89 


278 Cf. Peeler, You Are My Son, 85-88. 

279 In LXX Num 13:2b, the leaders among each tribe were sent into the Land of Canaan to 
assay the land, and they were called as &pynyös. As Moffitt observes, &pyryyös can be under- 
stood as “the representatives of the entire people" in this context. See Moffitt, Atonement, 
129. The significance of the motif of apxyyyös in Heb 2:10 was recognised by Julius Kösel, in 
Der Sohn und die Söhne: Eine exegetische Studie zu Hebräer 2, 5-18 (Breitráge zur Förderung 
christlicher Theologie v111, 5-6; Gütersloh: Bertelsmann, 1904), 108. However, it is uncon- 
vincing that Kósel argues that Heb 2:1-10 was written as a kind of an ethical statement. 

280 Eg. Allen, “Who, What, and Why?" 168. 

281 Peeler, You Are My Son, 179. E.g., Heb 11—4; 2:610; 2:113; 31-6; 711-10; 1212-17. 

282 It seems that “all things" in Heb 2:6 refers to the same entity with “all things" in Heb 1:2. 
See Peeler, You are My Son, 70. 

283 See section 1.1.1.3. 
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(LXX Ps 88) is messianically read. Rather, Israel is mentioned as the heir of the 
entire world (1 En 5:7; 4 Ezra 6:59; Sir 44:21; Jub 22:14; 32:19; 103441Q34bis 3 ii 3). 
In JosAs 18:11, 21:4 and 23:11, Joseph is designated as the firstborn son, and this 
provides an example of an individual who is addressed as the title of Israel 
(section 3.13). In JosAs, Joseph is an ideal model and a representative of Israel, 
but the firstborn son is not used as a messianic title. In Heb 12:23, the believ- 
ers are considered to be the assembly of the firstborn sons, which refers to the 
people of God in the heavenly Zion.?®* The designation of the firstborn son 
in Heb 1:6 can be related to the mystification of Israel in ancient Judaism.?8° 
In Philo, Conf 146 and PrJos, Israel who is designated as the firstborn son is 
personified as a heavenly figure, or the boundary figure between heaven and 
earth (section 3.9 and 3.14).?8° Furthermore, the verb used with mpwtdtoxog in 
Heb 1:6 is not tint (cf. LXX Ps 88:28), but ciccyetv, and “recalls the formula in 
Deut 6:10 and 11:29 which refers to Israel's entry into the Promised Land” (e.g., 
ötav eloaydeyn oe xúpioç 6 Ogóc cou eis thv yfjv).297 So, it would be clear that the 
term npwtótoxoç in Heb 1:6 refers to the title of Israel as the heir of the promise, 
and that Christ is a representative of Israel in Heb 1:6. 

Nonetheless, it is still probable that the author of Hebrews messianically 
re-interpreted Ps 89:27, and also understood the firstborn son as a messi- 
anic title.288 Further, the image of the firstborn son who enters the heavenly 
Promised Land recalls a heavenly exalted figure in ancient Judaism.28° In sec- 
tion 4.1.2.3, we already considered that the title of 'son of God' can be under- 
stood as a messianic title as well as the title of Israel. So, this work does not 
forsake the probability that the firstborn son in Heb 1:6 contains a messianic 


284  Forfurther discussions, see section 4.3.5. 

285  Morray-Jones offers further evidences that Jacob-Israel was mystified as a heavenly figure 
in ancient Jewish, Gnostic and Manichean sources. See Morray-Jones, "The Body of the 
Glory,” 560-68. 

286  Seesection 3.9.2 and 3.14.4. Justin martyr offers some examples that some early Christians 
identified Israel with Christ's name. E.g., Justin, Dial. 75.2-4; 114.2; 125.5; 130.3. 

287 Loren T. Stuckenbruck, Angel Veneration and Christology: A Study in Early Judaism and in 
the Christology of the Apocalypse of John (WUNT 11/70; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1995), 120. 

288 In particular, “appointing (£00xev) heir of all things" in Heb 1:2 and “sitting down at the 
right hand of the Majesty on high" in Heb 1:4 allude to some messianic texts (Lxx Ps 2:8 
and Lxx Ps 1093). Schenck argues that the worship of npwrötoxog in Heb 1:6 recalls the 
veneration towards a royal figure, and falls short of the cultic veneration towards God. 

289 Chester, Messiah and Exaltation, 62—79. 
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implication.?9?? The title of the firstborn son as a messianic title is compatible 
with the concept of the firstborn son as the status of Israel.?9! 

Charles A. Gieschen asserts the angelomorphic connotations of the 
‘firstborn son’ title in Heb 1:6, and connects the origin and the meaning of 
Tpoócvoxoc in Heb 1:6 to the title given to the Angel Israel in PrJos.?9? It can be 
acknowledged that the concept of the firstborn son in Heb 1:6 is referenced in 
the context of the comparison with the angels and all creation.?9? Moreover, 
as shown above, it seems clear that the concept of the firstborn son is related 
to the exalted heavenly status of Christ. It is doubtful, however, that the title 
of the firstborn should be read as the title given to an angelomorphic figure. 
Firstly, I believe that Gieschen does not understand that the concept of the 
firstborn son is used with the concept of oixovpévn, which refers to the heav- 
enly Promised Land, as shown above. In this context, the title of mpwtdtoxos is 
linked with the notion of the Promised Land, and should be interpreted as the 
title of Israel who has access to the Promise as an heir. Secondly, as already dis- 
cussed in section 3.9.2, the concept of the firstborn son in PrJos is not merely 
the title of the angel, but the title given to Jacob and Israel, and symbolises the 
heavenly status of Israel who is superior to the angels and all creation. Thus, 
the concept of the firstborn son in Heb 1:6 is related to the status of heavenly 


290 E.g. for priestly messianism in Hebrews, see Eric F. Mason, “You are a Priest Forever”: 
Second Temple Jewish Messianism and the Priestly Christology of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(sTDJ 74; Leiden: Brill, 2008). 

291 In addition, the title of the firstborn son in Heb 1:6 may be related to the pre-existence 
of Christ, even though méAw in Heb 1:6 does not seem to mean that Christ returns ‘again’ 
to the heavenly realms as discussed above. In Dial 100.2, Justin interprets the meaning of 
the firstborn son in this sense: “yvovte¢ adtov TPWTöToXoV uv Tod Geod xol med TaVTW THY 
xtıouatwv. The perfect tense in Heb 1:4 signals that Christ already owned the excellent 
name. So, there is no ground to claim that the context of Heb 1 does not demonstrate that 
Christ is a divine and pre-existent figure. See Christopher Rowland, The Open Heaven: A 
Study of Apocalyptic in Judaism and Early Christianity (New York: Crossroad, 1982), 113. 

292 Charles A. Gieschen, Angelomorphic Christology: Antecedents and Early Evidence (AGJU 
42; Leiden: Brill, 1998), 298. Cf. Barnard, The Mysticism of Hebrews, 163. 

293 The reason Christ is contrasted with the angels in Heb 1 is controversial. The motif of 
Christ's superiority over angels is developed in 1:5-14 and suggests the foundation of the 
discussion in 2:1-4. The angels were important beings who mediated the Mosaic Law to 
the Jews in Jewish literature. This idea is also found in Heb 2:2, and the comparison be- 
tween Christ and angels perhaps demonstrates the priority of the gospel mediated by 
Christ over the Mosaic Torah through angels. So, the contrast between Christ and angels 
in 1:5-14 could be comprehended within the argument of Hebrews concerning the con- 
trast between the Old and New covenants. See Craig Koester, Hebrews: A New Translation 
with Introduction and Commentary (New York: Doubleday, 2001), 200; Barnabas Lindars, 
The Theology of the Letter to the Hebrews (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 
37-38; Schenck, "A Celebration of the Enthroned Son," 469-85. 
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Israel (40369, PrJos, Conf146, Jub 2:20, etc.), and does not connote that Christ is 
a kind of angel, but implies that Christ holds an exalted status in the heavenly 
Promised Land. 

Amy L.B. Peeler correctly highlights the significance of the familial rela- 
tionship between God and Jesus Christ in Hebrews 1. However, whereas she 
precisely notes that Christ is the appointed heir of God in the family of God, 
she does not explore the background of Jewish primogeniture and the tradi- 
tional background of the firstborn son. In the OT and Jewish literature, the 
firstborn son as the divine heir is consistently understood as the title of Israel. 
Peeler states that LXx Ps 88:28 is the only text where “a single person is des- 
ignated as God's own npwröroxog.”2?* Yet, in JosAs 18:11, 21:4 and 23:11, Joseph 
(a single person) is also addressed as the firstborn son of God, and the title of 
the firstborn son originated in the title of Israel in Exod 4:22 (section 3.13.2). 
In PrJos A. 3, Israel as a heavenly figure is designated as the firstborn son 
(section 3.9.2). In Sir 44:23, God acknowledges Jacob as the firstborn son (sec- 
tion 3.8.2.2). The firstborn son in Heb 1:6 is referenced in the context of enter- 
ing the heavenly Promised Land (oixovuevn), and this context recalls the story 
of Israel in Eiísodus.295 

Finally, how can we translate npwrötoxos—the firstborn or the firstborn 
son? In section 4.1.2, we explored that, when npwröroxog is used in respect of 
the father and inheritance, it can be understood as the firstborn ‘son. We have 
argued that mpwtdtoxos in Heb 1:6 refers to the title of Israel as the heir of the 
promise. So, in this context, we conclude that mpwtdtoxos can be interpreted 
as the firstborn son. 

Peeler translates npwrötoxog in Heb 1:6 as “the firstborn,” and maintains that 
“Tpwrötoxog is associated with the priestly class" in Numbers.??6 However, I 
believe that she confuses the cultic definition of npwröroxog with the concept 
relating to inheritance (see section 4.1.3). Furthermore, while the Levites are as- 
sociated with mpwtdtoxos, they are not identified with mewtdtoxos in Numbers 
(section 2.3.3). Identification differs from association, and it is doubtful that 
Tpwtotoxos can be linked with the status of the Levites in Hebrews. 

In conclusion, the firstborn son is referenced in the context of “cicaycyy ... 
elc Thv olxouu£vnv” which means entering the Promised Land,?9 and it is evi- 
dent that the title of the firstborn son in Heb 1:6 refers to the status of Israel 


294 Peeler, You Are My Son, 52. 

295 Cf. Peeler, You Are My Son, 53. 

296 Peeler, You are my Son, 52. 

297 Andriessen, "La Teneur Judéo-Chrétienne de He 1 6 et 11 14b-111 2,” 297; Ellingworth, The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 118. 
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as the divine heir. Christ enters the heavenly Promised Land (oixovpévy; Heb 
1:6) and this prefigures the believers as the firstborn sons who dwell in the 
heavenly Zion (Heb 12:23). 


4.33 The Meaning of the Firstborn (ta mpwtdtoxa) in Heb 11:28 

This section will explore the meaning and implications of the firstborn in 
Heb 11:28. Hagiology in Heb u connects Heb 10:32-39 to 12:1-13, and provides 
a close unity between these two passages.”98 In this context, after the author 
describes the persecution, shame, suffering and faith of Moses in Heb 11:23-27, 
the Exodus event is illustrated in Heb 11:27-29. Moses is depicted as a great and 
virtuous leader in ancient Jewish literature.299 However, in Heb 11, Moses is not 
described as a national hero in respect of his accomplishments for the Israelites. 
Rather, Moses is portrayed as the person who departed from his previous com- 
munity (a royal Egyptian family) of which he was a member??? In this vein, 
Eisenbaum argues that the actions of the heroes in Heb u are delineated as de- 
nationalised performances.??! In other words, they are not national, but super- 
national heroes.39? In particular, Moses is not portrayed as a great leader of the 
Exodus. Rather, the author places his emphasis on Moses' personal departure 
from Egypt. So, Hebrews does not regard Moses as the great leader or national 
hero who led Israel out of Egypt, but as a saint who made wise choices for 
himself.303 Moses’ heroic leadership of Israel, his intercessory prayer, or his ac- 
tion in the divine revelation is not presented except in Heb 3:16.30* Therefore, 
according to Eisenbaum, these portrayals of Moses are considerably different 
from descriptions of Moses in Jewish literature.30° Furthermore, the status of 
heroes in Heb n is associated with their faith regardless of their national role. 
Eisenbaum further contends that the author purports to denationalise the his- 
tory of Israel. By the same token, the heroes in Heb n are viewed as great mod- 
els of faith without nationalistic connotations.?96 In other words, the heroes 


298 Weiss, Der Brief an die Hebräer, 553. 

299 Eisenbaum, The Jewish Heroes of Christian History, 167. 

300 Eisenbaum, The Jewish Heroes of Christian History, 168, 188. 

301 Eisenbaum, The Jewish Heroes of Christian History, 184-88. 

302  Eisenbaum, The Jewish Heroes of Christian History, 225. 

303 Eisenbaum, The Jewish Heroes of Christian History, 170-1. Cf. Acts 7:38. Philo also depicts 
Moses an individual sage. See Philo, Opif 8; Mos 21192; 2.40; Her 214. 

304  "Tívec yap dnoboavres napeninpavav; dX. o0 ndvres ol EEEAdövres && Aiybrtov dick Mwücewg,” 
in Heb 3:16. 

305 Eisenbaum, The Jewish Heroes of Christian History, 183. The exception is 11:28 which 
describes Moses’ doing something for his people (sacrificial act). Cf. 117-19. Also see 
Eisenbaum, The Jewish Heroes of Christian History, 171. 

306 Cf. Cockerill, Hebrews, 569; Eisenbaum, The Jewish Heroes of Christian History, 167. 
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in Heb u are no longer Jewish heroes, but they are examples of faith for the 
Gentile believers regardless of their ethnic origins. 

Yet, Eisenbaum's arguments require some critiques. In Heb 1113-16, the 
author stresses that Abraham was a stranger and Abrahams and his sons 
did not obtain the Promised Land, and that "they were still in search of their 
homeland."3?? In Heb 1:22, Joseph also requested to bring his bones out of 
Egypt to the Promised Land, and this implies that his hope for the Promised 
Land was not gave up.308 Moreover, Moses identified himself with Israel in 
Heb 11:25. Therefore, it is doubtful that the heroes in Hebrews 11 were denation- 
alised, and rather it seems clear that they are depicted as the heroes of Israel. 

Secondly, Eisenbaum does not recognise the communal significance of 
faith in Heb 11, while she emphasises the individual behaviour of each hero.?09 
However, Moses identifies himself with the people of God in Heb n:25. In 
Heb 11:28-29, the faith of Moses is also identified with that of Israel, and this 
displays that Hebrews u does not focus merely on individual faith. In Heb 11:28, 
Moses kept the Passover and the sprinkling of the blood by faith. In parallel 
with Heb 11:28, Heb 1:29 describes how Israel passed through the Red Sea by 
faith. What is stressed in Heb 1:28-29 is not simply the individual faith of 
Moses, but also the faith of the people of God. Therefore, it is obvious that the 
heroes in Heb n are non-national (non-ethnic) heroes and that their faith is 
the main theme of Heb 1. Yet, we do not have to confine the theme of Heb u to 
the individual faith of the heroes.?!? Moses and Israel represent the people of 
God who have faith in Christ, and the main theme of Heb n is the faith of the 
people of God in the OT. Thus, faith in Heb n is a communal concept which is 
applied to the people of God re-constituted regardless of their ethnic origins, 
and the heroes in Heb n are the examples of faith as the people of God re- 
defined by faith. 

Heb 1:28 and 29 articulate the contrasting destinies of Israel and Egypt, par- 
ticularly the failure of Egypt and the salvation of Israel.?! The Egyptian first- 
born were destroyed, but the firstborn of Israel were untouched. Israel crossed 
over the Red sea, but the Egyptians were drowned. God acts for Israel who 
was in faith, and against the Egyptians who was in unbelief. Hebrews does 


307 Matthew Thiessen, “Hebrews and the End of the Exodus,’ NovT 49 (2007): 363. 

308 Thiessen, "The End of the Exodus,’ 364. 

309 Eisenbaum claims that Moses made “the choice of the opprobrium or reproach of Christ,” 
and that Moses was a Christian martyr, “a martyr pro fide Christi" or an example of 
Christian endurance in Heb u. See Eisenbaum, The Jewish Heroes of Christian History, 170. 

310 Cf. Cockerill, Hebrews, 569; Eisenbaum, The Jewish Heroes of Christian History, 167. 

311 Cockerill observes that the 11:28-9 implies “the preservation of God's own ‘by faith’ amid 
such destruction," in Cockerill, Hebrews, 580. 
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not explicitly blame the Egyptians and Egypt??? but in Heb n, the Egyptians 
are depicted as being destroyed due to their unbelief in contrast to Israel.?!3 
Kara of xatenößncav in Heb 11:29 is intensive, which stresses the contrasting 
destinies of the Israelites and the Egyptians.?^ Heb n displays examples of 
faith, but also provides counterexamples of unbelief (namely, Egypt; cf. Esau in 
Heb 12). Egypt is presented as the place which enjoys the fleeting pleasures 
of sin (11:25), which has treasures and wealth (11:26), and which can disquiet 
Moses (1:27). Accordingly, Egypt implicitly represents the world of unbelief. In 
this context, the author of Hebrews comforts the members of the community 
who are in danger of social marginalisation and in conflict with outside groups 
by highlighting the contrasting destinies of the Israelites and the Egyptians. In 
particular, Heb 11:28-29 is depicted in the context of the salvation of Israel's 
firstborn and the destruction of the Egyptian firstborn. Thus, Heb n implies 
that, despite their present sufferings, the community of faith has a status and 
destiny distinct from outside groups. 

What is a proper translation of tà mpwtdtoxa in Heb 1:28? The firstborn 
(xà mpwtotoxc) is neuter, and it has the comprehensive meaning which refers 
to both human beings and animals. Furthermore, npwrötoxa is used in terms 
of the Passover and its cultic action (sprinkling the blood). So, it seems more 
reasonable to translate npwröroxa as ‘the firstborn’ in the cultic context. 

Exod 11-12 clearly reveals the divergence of destinies of the Israelites and 
the Egyptians' destinies through the death of the Egyptian firstborn sons and 
the salvation of the Israelite firstborn. In Exodus, Egypt is “the major ‘other’ 
over and against which the unique and distinct identity of Israel is constructed 
by contrast.”3!6 The concept of the firstborn in Exod 11-12 is related to the pri- 
macy of Israel over the Egyptians and the contrasted destinies of the Israelites 
and the Egyptians which demonstrate God's favour upon Israel.3!” 

The death of the firstborn Egyptians is a recurring motif in the OT and Jewish 
literature. In Ps 136, the Psalmist recollects God’s creation and redemption for 
Israel. In Ps 136:10-15, God's acts in favour of Israel in the Exodus story are enu- 
merated, and in Ps 136:10-12, the Passover story is mentioned. God's mercy is 
eternal, and his mercy is given to Israel. In the given text, the destruction of the 


312 Cf. 316; 8:9; 1:26-27. 

313 Furthermore, the relative pronoun fs occurs in the context of contrast. See Ellingworth, 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, 620. 

314 O'Brien, The Letter to the Hebrews, 436; Attridge, Hebrews, 344. 

315 Cf. Exod 4:22. Also see Marohl, Faithfulness and the Purpose of Hebrews, 110. 

316 F.V. Greifenhagen, Egypt on the Pentateuch’s Ideological Map: Constructing Biblical Israel's 
Identity (JSOTSup 361; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2002), 157. 

317 See also Ps 76: 51; 105:36. 
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Firstborn Egyptians is referenced as a significant event in terms of the salva- 
tion of Israel. The Israelites should give thanks to the Lord for his destruction 
of the firstborn Egyptians. Therefore, the plague visited on the Egyptian first- 
born is one of the motifs which convey the sense of God's favour upon Israel 
and the contrasting destiny of Israel and the Gentiles in Ps 136. 

In Wis 18:5-19, the motif of destruction of the Firstborn Egyptians is 
more specifically elucidated. In Wis 18:5a, one child (i.e., Moses) was saved, 
when the Egyptians slayed the Jewish infant children. In 18:5b, the author of 
Wisdom states God's punishment to the Egyptians: "you in punishment took 
away a multitude of their children; and you destroyed them all together by 
a mighty flood.’ Thus, the author of Wisdom implies that the destruction 
of the firstborn Egyptians was God's punishment as a consequence of their 
slaughter of the Jewish children. Grabbe points out four sins committed by 
the Egyptians in Wisdom: 1) killing of infants in the Nile (1:7); 2) Animal wor- 
ship (11:15); 3) Refusal to recognise God (16:16); and 4) captivity of the Israelites 
(18:4).318 The author of Wisdom also writes that the Egyptians practised magic 
in Wis 18:13. Jewish ancestors were informed of God's vengeance towards the 
Egyptians through the prior destruction of the firstborn Egyptians and they 
offered sacrifice in secret. When the firstborn Egyptians were destroyed, the 
Egyptian people acknowledged the Jewish people to be God's son in Wis 18:13. 
In Wis 1815-16, God's all powerful word leaped from the heaven, and carried 
the sharp sword of God's authentic decree and filled all things with death. On 
the contrary, Jewish people experience death in the desert but God's wrath did 
not long continue in Wis 18:20. In the Hellenistic Jewish midrash on Exod 12 
conveyed in Wis 18:5-19, the destruction of the firstborn Egyptians is incurred 
as a consequence of their slaughter of the Jewish children and the destiny 
of the Egyptians is contrasted with God's favour and forgiveness towards the 
Jewish people in Wis 18:20—25.?!? Thus, it seems that the firstborn Egyptians are 
representative of all Egyptian children in Wis 18:5-19. 

Whereas Philo literally explains the destruction of the Egyptian firstborn 
sons in Mos 1.135, Philo also allegorises the Egyptian firstborn in the sense of 
the dominant elements of blind passion in Sacr 134. After the destruction of 
the Egyptian firstborn, "the sanctification of the elder and precious offspring 
of Israel who has clear vision of God" follows. The contrast between the status 
of Israel and that of Egypt suggests that Philo accepts and follows the flow of 
the Pentateuch. Thus, Philo develops the links between the first fruit (or cul- 
tic offering) and the firstborn, and also elaborates the reason for election and 


318 Lester L. Grabbe, Wisdom of Solomon (GAP 3; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1997), 42. 
319 Grabbe, Wisdom of Solomon, 39-43. 
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curse in the Pentateuch. In this context, Philo claims the status of Israel by 
negation to some degree, since Philo accepts the strategy of the Pentateuch to 
distinguish Israel's status from Egypt's, stressing Israel's superiority over Egypt 
through the destruction of the Egyptian firstborn and through the sanctifica- 
tion of the Israelite firstborn. In the writings of Philo, the title of firstborn is 
not ascribed to Gentiles. The title is only for the elected, the Israelites, and the 
Levites, if the title is attributed to a specific person or people. Philo also em- 
ploys the title of the firstborn in relation to the privilege of election. Therefore, 
the firstborn title is not used for the non-Elect, and functions to distinguish the 
Elect from the non-Elect. We should also note that Logos as the firstborn son 
refers to the mental part distinct from bodily and sensual part.??? Accordingly, 
in Philo, the firstborn son refers to the privileged status of the Elect, Israel, and 
the Levites, and this point is also depicted in the annihilation of the Egyptian 
firstborn. Peder Borgen also writes:321 


Accordingly, when Philo interprets references to Egypt and Egyptians al- 
legorically to mean the body, passions, moral values, etc., he combines 
these two aspects of his dualism: Egypt and Egyptian represent the pa- 
gans in contrast to the Jewish nation, and at the same time they represent 
the evil body over and against the Jewish nation which has the heavenly 
quality of the soul. 


We find considerably negative descriptions of Egypt in Philo’s writings. While 
Hebrews describes Egypt as the land of unbelief, Philo illustrates Egypt as 
the land of the passions. Egypt in Philonic literature is regarded as “the ulti- 
mate other.” Egypt in Philo is generally depicted negatively. For example, the 


320 The body in Philo is negatively described in terms of Platonic dualistic anthropology. Body 
is mortal, subject to finite world, and the tomb of the soul. Cf. Spec Leg 1.107-108; Somn 1. 
25-26. However, body is also understood as creation as the temple for the rational soul. 
Cf. Opif 137; Det 19. However, we need to remember that body is not regarded more highly 
than the soul. See Sarah J.K. Pearce, The Land of Body: Studies in Philo’s Representation of 
Egypt (wuNT 208; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2007), 87. As well, Israel's suffering in Egypt 
is demonstrated as binding with “bodily nets" (Somn 1.77), and Passover is “the spiritual 
Pascha,” in Spec Leg 3.94, 165. See also Migr 25. Cf. Pearce, The Land of Body, 124. Exodus is 
interpreted as "the migration of the immortal soul away from the body" (Spec Leg 3.172). 
See Pearce, The Land of Body, 103. 

321 Borgen, “Philo,” 339. Cf. It seems that the author of Jubilees did not impose any special 
meaning upon the firstborn son in Jub 48-49. In the case of LAB 10:1, the destruction of 
the firstborn Egyptians is also underplayed in this context, and is only mentioned as one 
of the ten plagues. However, the underlying intention is unclear since the description of 
the event in LAB is relatively short. 
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Egyptians are "jealous by nature" (Flacc 29), "Irreligious and irrational hedo- 
nists” (Mos 2.193-96; Jos 254; Flacc 17, 29) and self-lovers (piAavrog; Cher 74). 
Their religion is “Egyptian atheism (Legat 163)" "Egypt is to be translated as 
'oppressing' (Q.G. 4.177), and this is explained in terms of passions, namely, 
desire, pleasure, grief and fear. Cf. Post 31; Spec Leg 3.23-24.). Egypt is also 
defined as "the mother of every disorder" (Migr 25) and "symbol of the body 
(Q.G. 4.177; Heres 82). After all, the Egyptians are those who fail to see God.322 
In first-century Alexandria, ethnicity and social status became more signifi- 
cant than they were during the Ptolemaic period, and it can be argued that 
Philo wanted to differentiate his Jewish people, who were generally an urban 
people, from the uncivilised rural people, the lower class Egyptians. So, in 
Philonic literature, the Egyptians are the ultimate 'others' depicted as inferior 
to the Jews.323 Thus, in Exodus 1-12 and several Jewish documents, the story 
of the deaths of the firstborn son Egyptians accentuate the distinct status of 
Israel from the Egyptians and the contrasted destinies of the Israelites and 
the Egyptians. 

By the same token, in Hebrews n, the Egyptian firstborn were destroyed, but 
the firstborn of Israel were untouched. Israel crossed over the Red sea, but the 
Egyptians were drowned. God acts for Israel and against the Egyptians. These 
images show the contrasting destinies of Israel to Egypt. So, Heb 1:28 implies 
that the community of faith holds a distinct destiny when compared to outside 
groups, and prefigures the story of Esau in Heb 12:16 surrounding npwtotóxa. 


4.3.4 The Meaning of npwroröxıa in Heb 12:16 
The theme of Heb 12:13 is developed in 12:14-29, and 1234-17 functions as an 
introduction to 12:18-19.32* Necessity of perseverance is elucidated in 12:1-13, 
and 616 in 1232 introduces the conclusion of 12:1-11.225 Heb 12:14-17 exhorts the 
community in danger of compromising their faith, and repeatedly elucidates a 
warning against apostasy.??6 Heb 12:14 expresses the requirement of peace and 
holiness, and the theme of seeing God in 12:14 is connected to the vision of God 
in Sinai and Zion in 1218-24. 

The present active participle éxtoxonoüvrec in Heb 12:15 has an imperatival 
force, and governs the following three sub-clauses (that no one forfeits ... that 


322 Pearce, The Land of Body, 130. 

323 Niehoff, Philo on Jewish Identity and Culture, 20-22. 

324 Lane, Hebrews 9-13 (wBc; Waco: Word, 1991), 444. As for the structure of 1214-29, see 
Lane, Hebrews 9—13, 444; Cockerill, Hebrews, 632. Contra George Guthrie, The Structure of 
Hebrews: A Text-Linguistic Analysis (NovTSup 73; Leiden: Brill, 1994), 145. 

325 Lane, Hebrews 9-13, 445. 

326 O’Brien, The Letter to the Hebrews, 475. 
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no bitter root grows up ... that no one is apostate or irreligious). Heb 12:15a 
exhorts the recipients not to be detached from grace, namely, God's saving 
action in the death of Christ (cf. Heb 2:9; 4:16; 10:29; 12:15, 28; 13:9, 25).327 
Heb 12:15b reflects LXX Deut 29:17b, and iča mıxpiaç (root of bitternees) in- 
dicates the root which produces poisonous fruits, namely, the stubborn 
disposition to unbelief.328 That is, ġita mıxpiaç in Heb 12:15 symbolises the 
failure of the covenant people in the story of Israel (par. the story of entering 
the Promised Land). Esau is often described as a man of sexual immorality 
in Jewish literature,?7? however, it is more likely that nöpvog in 12:16 signifies 
Esau's insincerity towards God in a figurative sense. IIópvoc in the LXX is often 
used in a figurative sense for a person who breaks a covenant with God.?30 
Accordingly, the figurative usage of nöpvos fits with the appeal of Heb 12:15 (“no 
root of bitterness springs up and causes trouble, and through it many become 
defiled”), and also corresponds to the context of a warning against apostasy.33! 
So, rópvoc portrays a negative aspect of Esau whose life was not sincere to- 
wards God. BeßnAos in Heb 12:16 literally means "secular" or “unreligious” and 
identifies that Esau was absorbed in his own personal desires. It should also be 
noted that BeßnAos is used as an antonym of &yıoç in the Lxx.332 Thus, Esau is 
portrayed as a godless person who forsakes his privilege for momentary satis- 
factions. In the OT, we find both neutral and negative references to Esau. The 
neutral references are concerned with exhortations on treating Edomites as 
Israel's brothers.333 Yet, the negative references to Esau as the non-Elect are 
far more frequently found in the OT and Jewish literature.??^ As Dicou states, 
in the exilic and the post-exilic tradition, “Edom served as Israel's special 
opponent and the representative of the nations."335 For instance, in 1 Macc 5:2, 


327 Lane, Hebrews 9-13, 452. 

328 Lane, Hebrews 9-13, 453. 

329 © Cf Jub 251, 7-8; 26:23; 35:13-14; Philo Virt 208-10; Q.G. 4. 201; Allegorical interpretation 3.2; 
Sobr 26, Sacr 120; Targum Pseudo-Jonathan (on Gen 25:27); Gen Rab 63:9, 12. See Attridge, 
Hebrews, 369. 

330 Eg, LXX Exod 3415-17; Lxx Deut 3136. Idolatry was often identified with mopveia ever 
since the prophets. E.g., 1QS 111-IVv. 

331 O'Brien, The Letter to the Hebrews, 485. 

332 LXX Lev 10:10; LXX Ezek 22:26; 44:23. 

333 E.g., Deut 23:7. 

334 E.g, Obad 1:6-10; Mal 1:2-5; Jer 49:10. For the specific information on the Jacob—Esau tra- 
dition in the OT, see Bert Dicou, Edom, Israel's Brother and Antagonist: The Role of Edom 
in Biblical Prophecy and Story (JSOTSup, 169; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1994). 

335  Dicou, The Role of Edom, 199. Yet, we should also note that, while the Edomites represent 
enemy nations of Israel in the prophetic books, “[t]his does not mean that the universal- 
istic perspective—Israel and the nations living in peace is absent in the prophetic books. 
See Dicou, The Role of Edom, 204. 
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Esau's descendants are depicted as liars, and in 1 Macc 5:65, they are the enemy 
of Israel. In Jub 36:9-1, Esau and the Edomites are under the eternal curse.336 
In 1Q18 1-2 1 and 4Q223-224 2 I 49, Esau's inclination is evil from his youth. 
In 4Q223-224 2 II 6, Esau's ways are violence and wickedness, and Esau is de- 
scribed as untrustworthy. In Philo, Leg Alleg 3.88 and 3.195, Esau is depicted to 
be innately irrational and a slave by nature. In Heb 12, Esau is an anti-hero like 
Egypt in Heb n and the example of apostasy, and, in Heb 12:17, is displayed as 
an immoral, godless and forsaken son. Thus, Esau exemplifies those who dis- 
card heavenly blessings for their earthly satisfactions (12:16-17).337 

Heb 1214-17 reflects the sibling rivalry tradition between Esau and Jacob 
in Gen 25-27. Apostasy is likened to Esau's selling the right of the firstborn 
son (npwtotóxia) in 12:16. The “single” (ds) in emphatic position highlights 
Esau's thoughtless action.338 It should be noted that the motif of inheritance 
is reiterated in Hebrews??? and, in Heb 12:23-28, the assembly of the firstborn 
sons inherit the kingdom which cannot be shaken. So, tpwtotoxta in Heb 12:16 
can be understood in this vein (for the specific discussions, see the following 
pages). Esau's improper behaviour led to him losing his status as the firstborn 
son. Heb 1236 illustrates that apostasy is the action of discarding the rights of 
the firstborn son (npwroröxia) such as Esau, and implies that the apostates 
cannot inherit the future promise. Conversely, the believers are those who hold 
the rights of firstborn sons unlike the apostates who forsake the heirship of the 
promise.340 

The term, mewtotdxta is a hapax legomenon in the NT. To what, then, does 
npwroröxıa specifically refer? Koester states that mpwtotoxta in Hebi2:16 is 
the blessing and the right concerning the eternal inheritance, but he does 
not specifically discuss to which blessing npwrotöxıa refers.?*! Michel writes 
that mewtotdxia refers merely to the rights of a son.?^? However, in the LXX 
and Jewish literature, tpwrotöxıa was used in the sense of the privilege of the 
firstborn son concerning the father's inheritance (see also my discussion on 
the firstborn son's privilege in section 2.1.3). For example, in Lxx Deut 21:17, 
Tpwtotoxta is the privilege of the firstborn son in inheritance. In Philo, the 
eldest son (npgcQovoxoc) has priority (npeoßei«) in inheritance. The son of the 


336 Cf. S. Tzoref, “Covenantal Election in 4Q252 and Jubilees’ Heavenly Tablets" psp 18 
(2011): 87. 

337 Thompson, The Beginning of Christian Philosophy, 43. 

338 Lane, Hebrews 9-13, 455. 

339 E.g. ovyxànpovópoç in Heb 11:9; xàņpovopéw in Heb 1:4, 14; 6:12; 12:17. 

340 O’Brien, The Letter to the Hebrews, 476. 

341 Koester, Hebrews, 532. 

342 Michel, Hebräer, 631. 
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discarded wife should also receive the privilege of the double portion (Spec 
Leg 2.139). Furthermore, the term mpwtotoxta in Heb 12:16 reflects its uses in 
LXX Gen 25:32-33; 27:36.?*? In this context, mpwtotdxta refers to the privilege 
of the firstborn son as the heir of the patriarchal blessing (section 3.1.2). In this 
narrative, what was transferred from Esau to Jacob was the covenantal status 
(e.g., Gen 27:28-29). This motif is recurrent in Jewish literature. In Jub 19:26—27, 
Jacob is addressed as the firstborn son of Abraham, and this reflects that the 
author of Jubilees understands the status of the firstborn son as the heir of the 
Abrahamic covenant (section 3.5.2.3). In Sir 36:16-ı17, the author invokes God 
to give the tribes of Jacob their inheritance, and in the context, the inheritance 
of Israel is related to Israel's status as the firstborn son (section 3.8.2.1). In the 
context of Hebrews, the motif of inheritance is linked with the new covenant. 
In Heb 9:15, Christ is the mediator of the new covenant, so that “those who are 
called may receive the promised eternal inheritance (thv Enayyedlav AdBwow 
ol xexAx uévot THC aiwviov xAnpovomtac).” In Heb 12:24, Jesus Christ is also des- 
ignated as the mediator of the new covenant, and “we” in Heb 12:28 receives 
the unshakable kingdom. We should note that in Heb 12:16-17, mewtotoxta is 
juxtaposed with inheritance language (“to inherit the blessing (xAnpovoujoat 
mv evAocyiav)”), and this may imply that mpwtotdxta does not simply refer to 
the blessing or the sonship, but specifically, to inheritance of the promise. 
Inheritance language is used throughout Hebrews (1:2, 14; 6:12, 17; 9:15; 11:7; cf. 
12:28; Gal 5:21; 1 Cor 6:9), and plays a significant thematic role in Hebrews.?^^ 
The motif of inheritance is fulfilled in Heb 12:28, when the author states, 
“We are receiving a kingdom that cannot be shaken.”3*° Thus, npwtotóxa in 
Heb 1236 does not merely refer to the general blessing or sonship, but to in- 
heritance of the promise, particularly, the promise of the Land (cf. Heb 12:26). 

This motif of npwrotöxıa prefigures that the saints who dwell in the heav- 
enly Zion are addressed as the assembly of the firstborn sons in Heb 12:23,346 
and the right of the firstborn son is also linked with Heb 11:29 which recalls that 
Israel is the firstborn son as distinct from the Egyptians. Thus, Heb 12:16 implies 
that the firstborn sons in Heb 12:23 are distinct in status and destiny from those 
who are immoral or fall short of grace such as Esau, and mewtotdxta symbolises 
the covenantal blessing given to the people of God. 


343 Attridge, Hebrews, 369. 

344 Johnson, Hebrews, 325. 

345 Cf. Moffitt, Atonement, 70. 

346 So, Attridge, Hebrews, 369; Koester, Hebrews, 532. However, they do not specifically ex- 
plore the meaning of mpwtotdxia in Heb 12:16. 
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4.3.5 The Meaning of the Firstborn Son in Heb 12:23 

Many interpreters regard Heb 12:18-24 as the rhetorical climax of the entire 
epistle.3?” This passage can be structurally understood as “the conclusion of 
the epistolary part" of Hebrews, which shows the contrasting images between 
Sinai and Zion.?^? The right of the firstborn son in Heb 12:16 is referenced 
in comparison with Esau or the apostates who forsook the right of the first- 
born son. Heb 12:23 is located in the context of the comparison between Sinai 
and Zion. 

Kiwoong Son notes the significance of the antithesis between Sinai and 
Zion symbolism in Heb 1218-24, and argues that the antithesis demonstrates 
a rhetorical strategy and the conceptual background of the whole epistle.349 
The contrast between the old and the new religious systems forms a core of 
the epistle through the series of antitheses in Heb 12:18-24. Kiwoong Son main- 
tains that Hebrews manifests the superiority of Christianity and the inferiority 
of Judaism through the contrasts between the images of the old and the new 
religious systems.3°° Firstly, Son claims that the contrasts between the Sinai 
symbols in Heb 12:18-21 and the Zion symbols in 12:22-24 indicate that the di- 
vine presence in Zion and the new religious systems are superior to the divine 
presence in Sinai and the old religious system. The mediation of Christ is also 
supreme over the mediation of Moses. Burning fire, darkness, gloom, storm 
and trumpet blast imply the fear of the Sinai community, and depict the im- 
ages of judgement and punishment for sins of the wilderness community.?*! 
By contrast, the Zion symbols are focused on three groups, the *myriads of 
angels in joyful assembly" in Heb 12:22, "the assembly of the firstborn" in 12:23 
and "the spirits of righteous men made perfect" in 12:23. The joyful image of 
"the festal gathering" in 12:22 is contrasted with the "fear" in Sinai symbolism in 
12:21. So, the antithesis between joy in Zion and fear in Sinai can be considered 
as the central theme of this passage.??? 


347 Weiss, Der Brief an die Hebräer, 660; Guthrie, The Structure of Hebrews, 143; Ellingworth, 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, 669; Lane, Hebrews 9—13, 448; Koester, Hebrews, 548; Son, Zion 
Symbolism in Hebrews, 78. 

348 Son, Zion Symbolism in Hebrews, 87. 

349 Son, Zion Symbolism in Hebrews, 102. 

350 Contra Lane, Hebrews 9-13, 461; Hugh W. Montefiore, A Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (BNTC; London: A&C Clark, 1979), 227. 

351 Son, Zion Symbolism in Hebrews, 88-90. 

352 Son, Zion Symbolism in Hebrews, 90-91. 
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However, Hebrews is not attempt at “pitting Judaism against Christianity."353 
Rather, the Sinai and Zion symbolism shows certain continuity.?°* For in- 
stance, the myriads of angels recall the gathering of angels in Deut 33:2. That 
is, the Zion images in Heb 12 present the same image as the Sinai images in 
Deut 33. The image of a consuming fire in Heb 12:29 is linked with the image 
of the mountain on fire (Sinai) in Heb 12:18.3°° Fear also exists in both Sinai 
(Heb 12:21) and Zion (12:28). So, the images of God as a judge continue in both 
Sinai and Zion symbolism. Allen observes the Deuteronomic framework of 
Hebrews, and argues that Hebrews re-presents (not replaces) Deuteronomy.356 
Furthermore, the heroes of faith in Heb 11 are those who were under the old 
covenant, and this implies that the author of Hebrews does not totally nega- 
tively evaluate the old covenant. Therefore, the new covenant embraces the 
old, and Zion re-presents Sinai.?57 

Nonetheless, we should also note distinct features of Zion from Sinai. The 
strong adversative conjunction “ad” in Heb 12:22 introduces the Zion sym- 
bols, and sharply contrasts 12:18-21 (the Sinai images) with 12:22-24 (the Zion 
images). The fearful images of Sinai and the contrasting joyful images of Zion 
are elaborated in these passages, and the negative images of Sinai are connect- 
ed to the negative warning against apostasy (cf. 12:25). The positive images of 
Zion are concerned with the positive exhortation for faith and sincerity (cf. 
12:28). Accordingly, the contrasts between Sinai and Zion and the adversative 
“oa” in 12:22 denote the clear antithesis between the negative images of Sinai 
and the positive images of Zion.958 


353  Cockerill, Hebrews, 643. Traditionally, interpreters assumed that Hebrews articulates 
supercessionism. Yet, Hays recently finds “the New Covenantalism" in Hebrews, and 
observes that the new covenant images in Hebrews are used in respect of the restora- 
tion of Israel, not the rejection of Israel. Hays also argues that "the typological strategy 
of Hebrews" does not disinherit Israel. See Hays, *Here We Have No Lasting City," 162, 
167. Cf. Jon D. Levenson, Sinai and Zion: An Entry into the Jewish Bible (San Francisco: 
Harper, 1987). 

354 David M. Allen, Deuteronomy and Exhortation in Hebrews: A Study in Narrative Re- 
presentation (WUNT 11/238; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008), 216. 

355 Cf. Heb 10:27: "buta fearful prospect of judgment, and a fury of fire that will consume the 
adversaries [NRSV].” 

356 Allen, Deuteronomy and Exhortation in Hebrews, 208. 

357 Allen, Deuteronomy and Exhortation in Hebrews, 216. We should note that “what replaces 
the old covenant is a covenant that is also informed and shaped by the old.” See Lloyd Kim, 
Polemic in the Book of Hebrews: Anti-Judaism, Anti-Semitism, Supersessionism (PTMSeries 
64; Eugene: Pickwick, 2006), 199. 

358 For the heavenly sanctuary motifs in Hebrews, see Scott D. Mackie, “Heavenly Sanctuary 
Mysticism in the Epistle to the Hebrews,’ JTS 62 (2011): 117. 
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The concept of the firstborn son is juxtaposed with the concept of the 
heavenly tablet in Heb 12:23 (the assembly of the firstborn who are enrolled in 
heaven). The heavenly tablet is a common motif which indicates the chosen 
status of the Jews in the OT and Jewish literature.3°? The images of the heav- 
enly tablet and the firstborn son in 12:23 demonstrate that the notion of the 
firstborn son is associated with the chosen status of the people of God. 

Scholars interpret the meaning of “the assembly of the firstborn sons” in 
terms of the angels, all the saints including the ones still alive,?6? or the dead 
saints?9! who dwell in heaven including the OT saints.?9? To whom do the as- 
sembly of the firstborn sons in 12:23 refer? 

Does, then, the assembly of the firstborn sons refer to those who are already 
dead? If we consider the usage of firstborn son in 1:6, 11:28 and 12:16, it is not 
natural to conclude that the firstborn sons are those who are already dead. 
We should remember that the firstborn son is used as the title of Christ in 
Heb 1:6. Heb 12:16 depicts that Esau held his right as the firstborn son when 
he was alive. We do not find any clue that the concept of the firstborn sons in 
Heb 11:28 is related to those already dead. The second person plural perfect 
tense verb npoceAnAüdcte also clearly shows that the letter-recipients (“you”) 
have already come to Mount Zion, the city of the living God, and the heavenly 
Jerusalem (i.e., the Promised Land). Therefore, it is more appropriate to regard 
the firstborn sons in 12:23 as all the saints who dwell in the heavenly Zion re- 
gardless of their death or survival.363 

The firstborn sons do not include the angels. Firstly, &x«Ancia appears twice 
in Hebrews (2:12; 12:23) and éxxAyota in Heb 2:12 refers to the gatherings of the 
saints. ’ExxAycia originally means a civil assembly in Greek society,?6* how- 
ever, also refers to the assembly of the people of God in Lxx texts.36 In par- 
ticular, we should note that éxxAncia in Lxx texts is used in the sense of the 


359 E.g., Exod 32:32-33; Ps 13936; Is 4:3; Dan 12:1; Jub 2:20; 19:9; 30:20-22; 1 En 47:3; 1043; 108:3; 
JosAs 15:4. 

360 Käsemann, The Wandering People of God, 50; Montefiore, A Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, 231. 

361 Bruce, The Epistle to the Hebrews, 359. 

362 John Scholer, Proleptic Priests: Priesthood in the Epistle to the Hebrews (JSNTSup 49; 
Sheffield: JsoT Press, 1991), 146. 

363 “The spirits of the righteous made perfect" (12:23b) may be related to the already dead 
saints in Jewish literature. E.g., Jub 23:30-1; 1 En 22:9; 102:4; 103:3-4; 2 Bar 30:2. See Lane, 
Hebrews 9-13, 470. Also, it can refer to all the saints who are dead under both the old and 
new covenants. See O'Brien, The Letter to the Hebrews, 489. 

364 J. Roloff, “éxxAnata,” in EDNT vol.1 (eds. Horst Balz and Gerhard Schneider; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1990), 411. 

365 E.g., LXX Deut 4:10; 9:10; 18:16 and so on. 
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wilderness community in the story of Exodus (e.g, Lxx Deut 4:10; 9:10; 18:16; 
23:1; 23:2, 4; 31:30). This sense of éxxAycia accords well with the story of Israel 
(or Exodus and Eisodus) which underlies Hebrews. We will consider the motif 
of Exodus in Hebrews below. 

Secondly, we have no evidence that the angels are designated as 722 or 
Tpwtdotoxos in the OT and Second Temple literature. As we discussed in 
section 3.9 and 3.14.4, Philo, Conf. 146, and PrJos indicate some tendency in 
ancient Judaism that Israel was personified as a kind of angelomorphic fig- 
ure. Moreover, in second century AD, Clement of Alexandria mentions the 
phrase “the firstborn princes of the angels" (mpwtdyovot dyyéAwy &pyovtes) in 
Strom. 5.6.35; 6.16.142-43; Ecl. 57.1; Exc. 10, but it refers to the Holy Spirit, not 
to the angels.66 

Alternatively, we can understand the assembly of the firstborn sons as the 
people of God. First, we should note that the images of the pilgrimage of Israel 
to the homeland is used in Hebrews, and the images fit well with the motif of 
the firstborn son in Heb 12:23.36” The wandering people of God is a significant 
motif in Hebrews,368 and Heb 3:7-4:u and 1:8-39 indicate the journey of Israel 
towards the promised rest through the wilderness: "These verses encapsulate 
the author's re-narration of Israel's history—a narration in which the author 
has placed both himself and his readers in the wilderness period together with 
all the generations of God's people who have been awaiting entry into God's 
promised rest.’369 Heb 11:8-39 renders some images of Israel's pilgrimage to 
the home land. In Heb 11:8-9, while Abraham was an alien, he received the 
promise of the Land as Isaac and Jacob did. Heb 1113-16 deals with people 
who were in search of their homeland and a better country. Inheritance of the 
Promised Land is a significant motif throughout Hebrews (1:2, 14; 6:12, 17; 9:15; 
11:7; cf. 12:28). In Heb 11:22, Joseph made mention of the Exodus of the Israelites, 
and requested to bring his bones out of Egypt. In Heb 1113-416, all who died in 
faith without having received the promises desired their homeland and a bet- 
ter country (i.e., a heavenly one), and God prepared a city for them. Thus, the 
motif of the pilgrimage towards the Promised Land is significant in Hebrews. 


366 This phrase may be related to “the seven eyes of the Lord” (Zech 3:9 and 4:10) and “the 
seven gifts of the Spirit" (Isa 11:2-3). For the similar concept, see Herm. Vis. 3.4.1; Herm. Sim. 
5.5.3. See Bogdan Gabriel Bucur, Angelomorphic Pneumatology: Clement of Alexandria and 
Other Early Christian Witnesses (VigliaeSup 95; Leiden: Brill, 2009), 174; Amy E. Richter, 
Enoch and the Gospel of Matthew (PTMS 183; Eugene: Pickwick, 2012), 142. 

367 William G. Johnson, “The Pilgrimage Motif in the Book of Hebrews,” JBL 97 (1978): 239-51. 

368 Käsemann, The Wandering People of God, 240. See also Thiessen, "The End of Exodus,” 
360-69. 

369  Thiessen, “The End of Exodus,” 368. 
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The motif of God's discipline in Heb 12:5-13 can be viewed in terms of 
Israel's wilderness experience. The wilderness period of Israel is described as 
a form of God's disciplinary action in the OT and Jewish literature.?7? Besides 
evidence suggested by Thiessen,” we find another evidence of the link be- 
tween God's discipline and the wilderness experience in 4Q504. In 4Q504 1-2 
iii 6 (cf. 4Q504 1-2 v 16), God disciplines Israel as his son and the firstborn son. 
In particular, in 4Q504 1-2 v 16, Israel is disciplined by God ‘in the wilderness; 
and so, Israel's wilderness period can be viewed as God's disciplinary action 
in 40504. Likewise, God's discipline in Heb 12:5-13 can be viewed in terms of 
Israel's wilderness experience. In Heb 12:15, “a root of bitterness” alludes to Deut 
2938 which is one of the warnings given to Israel in the wilderness. Finally, in 
Heb 12:22, the author declares “But you have come to Mount Zion and the city 
of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem."?7? The images of Zion are linked 
with the pilgrimage images in Hebrews. In this context, the images of pilgrim- 
age to the Promised Land fit well with the motif of the firstborn son. Israel was 
designated as the firstborn son of God in Exod 4:22. In Jewish literature, the 
title of the firstborn son is used as the heir of the promise. Therefore, the as- 
sembly of the firstborn son in Heb 12:23 can be viewed as the title of Israel and 
the heir of the promise in the context of the sub-narrative of Exodus. 

Secondly, the designation of the believers as the firstborn sons corre- 
sponds with the eschatological inheritance pattern (e.g. Sir 36:17; 4Q369; 
4 Ezra 6:58)??? In the similar context, it seems that Heb 12 reflects a similar 
expectation of eschatological inheritance, and the assembly of the firstborn 
sons should be understood in terms of Israel's title.37* That is, the believers are 
described as a heavenly gathering and inherit the kingdom which cannot be 
shaken in the midst of angels (cf. 2 Bar 51:3). 

Thirdly, the phrase "the assembly of the firstborn sons" in Heb 12:23 is refer- 
enced in the context which elucidates the new covenant. Israel is the firstborn 


370 Matthew Thiessen observes this perspective in Deut 8:5; Prov 3:1-12; Wis 11:910; Philo, 
Vit Mos 1199. For more details, see Matthew Thiessen, “Hebrews 12.5-13, the Wilderness 
Period, and Israel's Discipline,” NTS 55 (2009): 369-73. 

371 Matthew Thiessen, “Hebrews 12.513," 369-72. 

372  Thiessen concludes, "[T]he narrative world in which the author has placed both himself 
and his readers in Heb 3.7—4.11 and 18-40 has been clearly defined as Israel's wilderness 
period.” See Thiessen, “Hebrews 12.5-13,” 378. Cf. Allen, Deuteronomy and Exhortation in 
Hebrews, 195. 

373 For further information on the eschatological inheritance patterns in Jewish literature, 
see pages 123-25 in this work. 

374 Allen argues that ecclesia recalls the wilderness assembly in Deut 4:10 and the expec- 
tation of the inheritance in Deut 32:43. See Allen, Deuteronomy and Exhortation in 
Hebrews, 216. 
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son according to the old covenant (Exod 4:22). By contrast, the believers are 
the firstborn sons according to the new covenant (12:24). The death of Christ is 
the vindication of the saints before God the judge (12:23). The motif of inheri- 
tance is employed in Heb 12:28: “we are receiving the kingdom which cannot 
be shaken.” This denotes that the concept of the firstborn son in Heb 12:23 is as- 
sociated with the divine heirship motif. The firstborn sons are those enrolled in 
heaven and have the status as the chosen, and they are distinct from those who 
refuse “the one who is speaking" (i.e. God) in Heb 11:24-25. The firstborn sons 
appear in joyful Zion and they are distinct from the ones who stay in fearful 
Sinai. Therefore, regardless of whether the eschatological context in 12:18-24 is 
Platonic or a Jewish apocalyptic two-age frame, it seems clear that the phrase 
"the assembly of the firstborn sons" in Heb 12:23 refers to the people of God as 
the heirs of the divine promise (cf. Heb 12:16). 

Fourthly, some early Christian documents espouse our interpretation. In 
Protrepticus chapter 9, Clement of Alexandria alludes to Heb 12:22, and his 
reading of Heb 12:22-23 is consistent with our interpretation: 


TAÛT EOTL TA TPWTOTOKA TH &£vomoyeypopévo. Ev obpavols xal TOTRUTALG 
upto &yyéXov oupravyyupiovta. 


While mpwtotoxa in the citation above is neuter, it does not refer merely to 
the first male offspring of animals or the angels, but to the people of God. 
Rather, Clement of Alexandria designates the church as the firstborn son 
(N mMpwtdtoxosg éxxAnaia) in the previous sentence, which is definitely an 
allusion to Heb 12:23 (see also pupt&cety ayyéAwv in Heb 12:22 and Protrepticus 
chapter 9), and he states, “we are the firstborn sons (npwrötoxoı dé naldeg 
yuets)” in the next sentence. In this context, npwrötoxa refers to the church. 
In Protrepticus chapter 9, Clement of Alexandria mentions that the church 
enters into the kingdom of heaven (eis thv BactAetav tv odpavav), which al- 
ludes to Heb 1:6, and God made the church the heir of God. So, Clement of 
Alexandria understands the assembly of the firstborn sons in Heb 12:23 as the 
church, and believed that the church inherits the kingdom of heaven as the 
firstborn sons.375 

In the Epistle of Barnabas 13:5-6, mpwtdtoxos also refers to the heir of the 
promise.?76 In Barnabas 13, the author discusses who is the authentic heir 


375 Cf Denise Kimber Buell, Why This New Race: Ethnic Reasoning in Early Christianity (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 2005), 74. 

376 William Horbury writes that Barnabas could be “assigned, with fair probability, to the very 
end of the first century.’ See William Horbury, “Jewish-Christian Relations in Barnabas 
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of the covenant, and whether or not the Jews are the heir of the covenant. 
Barnabas 13:2-6 describes that the blessing of the firstborn son was transferred 
to the younger son, and, in Barnabas 13:5, the author quotes Joseph's words 
in Gen 4838: "Transfer your right hand to the head of Manasseh, for he is my 
firstborn son." In this citation, the firstborn son does not merely refer to the 
eldest son of Joseph, but the heir of the covenant. In Barnabas 13:6, the au- 
thor states, "Observe how by these means he [Ephraim] has ordained that this 
people should be first, and heir of the covenant (tov Audv Todtov elvaı rp&rtov 
xoi tig Stabyxyns xAxjpovópov)."?77 So, the blessing given to the firstborn son is 
related to being the first and possessing the promise of the covenant. Thus, 
Ephraim was not the firstborn son in a chronological sense, but took posses- 
sion of the promise of the covenant given to the firstborn son. In this way, the 
author of Barnabas illustrates how the Gentile believers take part of the bless- 
ing of the firstborn son. Likewise, in Hebrews, the link between the covenant 
and inheritance (9:15; 12:24-27) and between the firstborn son and inheritance 
(12:23 and 12:28) may signal that “the assembly of the firstborn sons" in 12:23 
does not refer to the angels or the bearer of general blessing, but to the heir of 
the covenant.?78 

It is described in Heb 12:28 that the believers receives the kingdom which 
cannot be shaken. Do the believers inherit the heavenly world in Heb 12:28 
(cf. Heb 11:16)? Is Heb 12:25-29 Platonic or apocalyptic? Does everything in- 
clude both the earthly and heavenly world? Siker writes that Hebrews tends 
to spiritualise the promises given to Abraham.?7? Knut Backhaus argues, “Das 
Verheifsungsland, im Sinne des Autor ad Hebraeos verstanden, läßt damit 


and Justin Martyr,’ in Jews and Christians: The Parting of the Ways A.D. zo to 135 (ed. J.D.G. 
Dunn; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1992), 321. For a similar view, see P. Richardson and M.B. 
Shukster, “Barnabas, Nerva, and the Yavnean Rabbis,” JTS 34 (1983): 31-55. However, some 
other scholars prefer to date it to the period of Hadrian the emperor (CE 117-138). E.g., 
L.W. Barnard, “The ‘Epistle of Barnabas’ and Its Contemporary Setting,’ ANRW 11, vol. 27/1 
(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1993), 173-80; James N. Rhodes, The Epistle of Barnabas and 
the Deuteronomic Tradition (WUNT 11/188; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004), 75-87. Thus, 
the date of Barnabas is still controversial, but we may safely conclude that Barnabas was 
composed between CE 70 (the destruction of the temple) and the times of Hadrian. 

377 The translation taken from Michael W. Holmes, The Apostolic Fathers: Greek Texts and 
English Translations (3rd ed.; Grand Rapids: Baker, 2007), 423. 

378 Peeler correctly writes, "Every member of the assembly is given the honourable designa- 
tion of being the firstborn. This is a reiteration of the sermon's theme that those who 
follow Jesus are considered children of God (2.10, 12-13, 14; 3.6;12.5-9)." See Peeler, You Are 
My Son, 170. However, she does not specifically explore the meaning of “the assembly of 
the firstborn sons" in Heb 12:23. 

379 Jeffrey S. Siker, Disinheriting the Jews: Abraham in Early Christian Controversy (Louisville: 
WJK, 1991), 97. 
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alle irdischen Landverheifsungen als heilsgeschichtlichen Anachronismus 
verstehen.”380 Mackie understands Heb 12:22-24 as the community’s entry 
into the heavenly sanctuary. The motif of the heavenly sanctuary is prominent 
in Hebrews (e.g., 6:18-20; 7:25).?9! However, in Hebrews, it seems that the ex- 
pectation of the earthly inheritance is not completely abandoned. In Heb 1:2, 
Christ inherits everything which seems to include the earthly and heavenly 
realms. 

This issue is related to whether the heavenly Zion is a future-eschatological 
(temporal) concept or present-eschatological (spatial) concept. The tradi- 
tional view takes the spatial concept, which demonstrates that the main es- 
chatological structure of Hebrews is the Platonic framework elaborating the 
transcendent metaphysical world. The traditional view does not deny theJewish 
apocalyptic eschatology, but it is relativised by the Platonic cosmology.??? 
However, it seems more probable that Jewish apocalyptic two-age eschatol- 
ogy underlies Hebrews. In this vein, Hurst declines the dichotomy between 
the vertical-spatial eschatology and the horizontal-temporal eschatology.383 
In Jewish apocalyptic literature, the boundary between the heavenly and the 
early world is blurred. 

For example, the author of the Animal Apocalypse depicts that the Lord 
will descend to the earth and will build his throne. In 7 En 9035-20, Israel tri- 
umphs over her enemies, and the righteous carry out divine judgment on their 
enemies. In 1 En 90:20-27, the last judgment is depicted, and 90:28-36 and 
90:37—38 respectively delineate the New Jerusalem and the advent of the true 
Jacob/Israel. The judgment takes place in “the pleasant land" (cf. 1 En 89:40), 
which must be identical with the New Jerusalem in 7 En 90:28-36. 1 En 9031-12 
reflects historical accounts of the Jews in Palestine who were assimilated with 
pagan environments and who were in conflict with the Seleucids and other 
Gentiles. “The pleasant land” in 7 En 90:20 alludes to Ps 106:24: “Then they de- 
spised the pleasant land, having no faith in his promise.’ In Ps 106:24, the pleas- 
ant land refers to the Promised Land in the story of Exodus. We should also 


380 KnutBackhaus, "Das Land der Verheißung: Die Heitmat der Glaubenden im Hebräerbrief,” 
NTS 47 (2001):187. 

381 Scott D. Mackie, "Ancient Jewish Mystical Motifs in Hebrews' Theology of Access and 
Entry Exhortations,’ NTS 58 (2011): 88-104. 

382 For example, see Thompson, The Beginning of Christian Philosophy, 49; Gregory Sterling, 
“Ontology versus Eschatology: Tensions between the Author and Community in Hebrews,” 
SPhilo 13 (2001): 190-211. 

383 See L. Hurst, The Epistle to the Hebrews: Its Background of Thought (SNTSMS 65; Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1990), 13-42. Ellingworth endorses Hurst. See Ellingworth, 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, 408. Cf. Thomson, The Beginning of Christian Philosophy, 49. 
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note that the scene of 7 En 90:20 resembles Dan 7:9-12 which depicts the last 
judgement in heaven. So, Olson maintains that the distinction between heaven 
and earth is blurred in the Animal Apocalypse.?®* 

Accordingly, as Moffitt argues, “a dichotomy between the spiritual realm 
and the material ream was neither constitutive of nor necessary for the escha- 
tological hope of at least some Jews of this time period.”’8° Therefore, it seems 
more reasonable that inheritance in Hebrews includes both the earthly and 
the heavenly realms. 

In brief, the mention of “the assembly of the firstborn sons" in Heb 12:23 
accords with the Jewish usage of the firstborn son, the sub-narrative of Exodus 
in Hebrews and the eschatological inheritance expectations of Israel. In the 
eschatological inheritance expectations, Israel (or the righteous) receives her 
inheritance, and the author of Hebrews implies that this expectation is ful- 
filled in the community of the new covenant. Therefore, in Hebrews, the be- 
lievers hold the status of the firstborn sons who refer to the heir of the promise 
in status and destiny. Through designations of Christ and the believers as the 
firstborn son(s), the author of Hebrews implicitly encourages the recipients to 
understand and to hold fast to their identity as the firstborn sons. 


4.3.6 | Conclusion 

We have examined four passages in Hebrews in order to define the meaning 
of the firstborn son. The title of the firstborn son as an heir of promise was 
ascribed solely to Israel in the OT and Jewish literature, while the term ‘first- 
born’ in a cultic sense is ascribed to the Egyptians. In the OT and Jewish litera- 
ture, the notion of the firstborn son symbolises the election of Israel in status 
and inheritance, and refers to the self-perception of Israel which was distinct 
in privilege and destiny from the non-Elect. The concept of the firstborn son 
in Hebrews is defined by comparison with the angels (1:6), the Egyptians 
(11:28), Esau (12:16) and Sinai symbolism (12:23). Accordingly, the status of the 
firstborn son in Hebrews surpasses that of Sinai, the Egyptians, Esau, which 
respectively represent the Jewish cultic institution, the outer society and the 
apostates. Thus, the concept of the firstborn son in Hebrews implies that 
the promise given to Israel was realised in the believers’ community. 


384 Daniel C. Olson, A New Reading of the Animal Apocalypse of 1 Enoch: All Nations Shall 
Be Blessed (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 224. Olson also observes that, in Enochic literature, "God 
descends to a mountaintop to conduct the Last Judgment (1 En 1:4; 251-6), but God's 
mountain reaches to heaven (17:2; 18:8)." 

385 Moffitt, Atonement, 117. 
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It seems that the notion of the firstborn son in Hebrews implicitly func- 
tions to comfort the letter-recipients who faced their present hardship and 
social marginalisation. In other words, Hebrews implies that the believers are 
the firstborn sons who outrank everything in heaven and on earth, and that 
they were called to the eternal inheritance (9:15) and will inherit and enter the 
Promised Land as the firstborn sons. Therefore, Hebrews implicitly legitimises 
the status of the letter-recipients of Hebrews through designating Christ and 
the believers as the firstborn son(s).386 


4-4 Revelation 


4.41 The Background 
The Book of Revelation??? is a symbolic cosmic discourse which relates a nar- 
rative of warfare between God and the power of evil, written in an apocalyptic 
tone against the backdrop of the persecution and the social marginalisation of 
Christians.388 Revelation was written as a circular letter sent to seven churches 
in Asia Minor, and thus also reflects the specific interests and situations of 
these churches.?8? The author of Revelation addresses how the believers in the 
seven churches enter the New Jerusalem by overcoming their afflictions in the 
cosmic war.?90 

There is no consensus on the social background of Revelation. Thompson 
doubts that there were widespread persecutions toward Christians under 


386 This conclusion corresponds to Mackie's observations: "To the Son's conferral of mem- 
bership in the family of God, they [the recipients] are exhorted to offer a reciprocative 
confession of familial mutuality and identification." See Scott D. Mackie, "Confession of 
the Son of God in Hebrews,” NTS 53 (2007): 128-29. 

387 For the genre of Revelation, see David Hellholm, "The Problem of Apocalyptic Genre and 
the Apocalypse of John,’ Semeia 36 (1986): 13-64. For the Hellenistic Jewish Apocalytpic 
genre, see J.J. Collins, “The Genre Apocalypse in Hellenistic Judaism," in Apocalypticism in 
the Mediterranean World and the Near East: Proceedings of the International Colloquium on 
Apocalypticism, Uppsala, August 12-17, 1979 (ed. David Hellholm; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
1983), 531-48. 

388 Richard Bauckham, The Theology of the Book of Revelation (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1993), 12-17; David A. DeSilva, "The Social Setting of the Revelation 
to John: Conflicts Within, Fears Without, wry 54 (1992): 273-302; Elisabeth Schüssler 
Fiorenza, The Book of Revelation: Justice and Judgment (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985), 6; 
Thomas B. Slater, Christ and Community: A Socio-Historical Study of the Christology of 
Revelation (JSNTSup 178; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1999), 22. 

389 David E. Aune, "The Social Matrix of the Apocalypse of John,” in Apocalypticism, Prophecy, 
and Magic in Early Christianity (WUNT 1/199; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006), 184. 

390 Bauckham, The Theology of the Book of Revelation, 14. 
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Domitian.??! However, the absence of an empire-wide persecution “does not 
necessarily mean that there was not a limited, regional repression of Christians 
during this time period."39?? As Yarbro Collins notes, the cause of crisis in 
Revelation may be not simply political oppressions, but conflicts with the Jews 
and neighbouring Gentiles and precarious relations between Christian com- 
munities and Roman officials.393 

The majority of scholars date Revelation to the reign of Domitian 
(CE 81-91);39* according to Irenaeus, it was written late in his reign (Ady. 
Haer. 5.30.3). Babylon is mentioned six times in Revelation, and clearly refers 
to the Roman Empire. Yarbro-Collins points out that Babylon is used to sym- 
bolise the Roman Empire in Jewish apocalyptic documents (e.g., 4 Ezra 3:1-2; 
2 Bar 101-3; 11, etc.) because, just as Babylonia destroyed the Jerusalem tem- 
ple, so did the Roman army (CE 67-70).?9° Further evidence that Revelation 
dates to this time includes the reference in Rev 6:6 to limiting the production 
of grapes, which most likely refers to the Domitian decree (CE 92),39° and the 
phrase ‘the twelve apostles’ used in 21:14, which is not believed to have been 
used before CE 80.397 It can therefore be concluded that, while Revelation may 
reflect some traditions which originated in CE 60—70,99?8 it was written in the 
Domitian era. 

We also detect a number of symbols which can be related to Roman im- 
perial worship (e.g., 13:4, 15-16; 14:9-11; 15:2; 16:2; 19:20; 20:4). For instance, the 
tribulation (2:9-11) and the idol food (2:14; 20) can be linked with some pres- 
sure to attend the Roman imperial cult. The king of the beasts force people to 
worship the beasts, reminding the readers of the imperial cult (1318). In this 
context, the author of Revelation stresses that the master of the world is not 
Caesar, but God. 


391 Leonard K. Thompson, The Book of Revelation: Apocalypse and Empire (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1990), 16-17. 

392 Slater Christ and Community, 32. 

393 A. Yarbro Collins, Crisis and Catharsis: The Power of the Apocalypse (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1984), 84-99. 

394 E.g. Yarbro Collins, Crisis and Catharsis, 54-83. 

395 Adele Yarbro Collins, “Dating the Apocalypse of John,’ BR 26 (1981): 35. Collin Hemer also 
notes that the situations depicted in Rev 2-3 reflect the Domitian era. Colin J. Hemer, 
The Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia in their Local Setting (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
2001), 2-5. 

396 Hemer, The Letters to the Seven Churches, 158. 

397 David Aune, Revelation 1-5 (WBC 52a; Waco: Word, 1997), 35. 

398 Cf. J.C. Wilson, "The Problem of the Domitianic Date of Revelation,’ NTS 39 (1993): 
597-605. 
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4.4.2 The Meaning of the Firstborn Son in Rev 1:5 

Rev 1:4-6 is a part of the prologue of the book of revelation. The prologue is di- 
vided into a foreword (11-3), epistolary greeting and doxology (1:4-6) and con- 
fession or motto (1:7-8).399 The greeting and doxology in 1:4-6 reflect a general 
Hellenistic epistolary convention, but the benediction in Rev 1:5 is similar to 
Paul's greeting (i.e., grace and peace to you). Three actions of Jesus are delin- 
eated in 1:5a—6. Jesus Christ loves “us,” set “us” free from sins and made “us” to 
bea kingdom and priests to his God and Father. In this context, Christ is desig- 
nated by three Christological titles: 6 udotus ó miatd¢; 6 MEwWTOTOKOS THY vexpóv; 
and 6 &pxwv t&v Bacthéwy THs Yfjc. 

Some scholars argue that the doxology (1:5-6) may have originated from 
early Christian baptismal tradition.*?? The firstborn son is the title found in 
Rom 8:29; Col 1:15, 18; and Heb 1:6, so it was most probably adopted from a 
preceding tradition. However, the first title (the faithful witness) seems to re- 
flect John's own theology, as it is rarely found in other Christological confes- 
sions outside of Revelation (cf. Rev 233; 314). The rulership of Christ is also 
a significant motif in Revelation as shown below. So, it is probable that John 
formed Christological confessions in Rev 1:5a as a unit together utilising a pre- 
ceding tradition (npwrötoxos) and John's own motifs (uaprus and dpycov).^?! 
Thus, it seems that the author of Revelation drew on the previous tradition as 
well as his own themes (udptus and dpyov) to draw together and develop the 
Christological confessions in Rev 1:5. 

It also seems clear that the three Christological titles were not uninten- 
tionally juxtaposed and that the three Christological titles reveal John's own 
theological interests.*?? The three Christological titles in 1:5a prefigure the life 
patterns and status of the believers. Christ is the faithful eschatological wit- 
ness (ó Udotus ó nıctög).*03 Two witnesses in Rev 111314, perhaps, symbolise the 
church. Two witnesses are killed (Rev 11:3-8), risen and ascend to the heaven 
(1111-12). The believers are required to remain faithful (nıotös) and to record 
and keep the faithful words in Rev 21:5 and 22:7. 


399 Grant R. Osborne, Revelation (BECNT; Grand Rapids: Baker, 2002), 50; Elisabeth Schüssler 
Fiorenza, Revelation: Vision of a Just World (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1991), 35. 

400 Eg, Akira Satake, Die Gemeindeordnung in der Johannesapokalypse (WMANT 21; 
Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1966), 11314; Schüssler Fiorenza, Revelation, 41. 

401 Schüssler Fiorenza, Revelation, 41. 

402 So Caird writes, "The titles of Christ are equally carefully chosen for John's pastoral pur- 
pose,” in G.B. Caird, A Commentary on The Revelation of St John the Divine (BNTC; London: 
A&C Black, 1966), 16. See also Fiorenza, Revelation, 70. 

403 Cf. Christ is the faithful and true witness (3:14). “The rider”, i.e., Christ is called Faithful 
and True (Rev 19:11). See also 22:6: "These words are trustworthy and true.’ 
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With reference to the ruler of the kings of the earth (Rev 1:5), we find simi- 
lar designations of Christ as the ruler of all nations (e.g., Rev 15:8; 17:14; 19:16; 
cf. Rev 2:25-27; cf. 3:21; 5:10; 1115 21:4).404 This verse (Rev 2:25-27) evokes the 
Davidic king in Ps 2:8—10.*95 In Revelation, the rulership is ascribed to God 
(15:3) and Christ (1115-18; 12:5; 17:14; 19:16). The believers will also share in 
the rulership of Christ (e.g., 1:6, 9; 2:26; 3:21; 5:10; 20:4, 6; 22:5).406 In this vein, 
Rev 1:5a provides a Christological template for the believers, both in terms of 
life on earth as faithful witnesses and in terms of their destiny as ruler of kings 
of the earth. 

It seems clear that “6 mpwtdtoxos t&v vexpðv” in Rev 1:5 is associated with 
the priority of resurrection.4°’ The term mpwtdtoxog refers to the eldest son 
of the father in the Lxx and Jewish literature, and accordingly seems to sig- 
nify temporal priority in terms of resurrection in Rev 1:5. In Rev 1:5, npwrötoxog 
is juxtaposed with 6 dpywv vàv Bacthéwv THs ys, which ostensibly alludes to 
vbnAöv mapa tois Bactredow tfc yijs in Lxx Ps 88:28b. So, it seems that the 
firstborn son of the dead in Rev 1:5 could refer to a Davidic messianic title,*08 
and that early Christians messianically re-interpreted the term mpwtdtoxos in 
LXX Ps 88, and that this notion was reflected in Rev 1:5.499 

While the term npwrötoxog in Rev 1:5 is evocative of Lxx Ps 88:28b, it can 
also be viewed as the title of Israel. Firstly, as explored in chapter 3, the term 


404 Allusions to Davidic Messiah are widespread in Revelation. E.g., "the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah, the Root of David, has conquered ..." (5:5); and "The root and the descendant of 
David" (22:16). See also 2:27 and 12:5b. 

405 Particularly, Ps 2:9 is also cited in Rev 2:5-6. 

406 Rulership of God and Christ is shared with believers in 22:5: “And there will be no more 
night; they need no light of lamp or sun, for the Lord God will be their light, and they will 
reign (BactAevoovatv) forever and ever.” Cf. Rev 1:9. As Slater writes, "John employed the 
‘one like a son of man’, the slain Lamb and the Divine Warrior Christological images to 
maintain the unity between Christ and community. Christ gathers an elect community of 
priest-kings en route to the New Jerusalem,” in Christ and Community, 245. 

407 Cf. Schüssler Fiorenza writes that the priority of resurrection is not a focal point of 
this expression, as Schiissler Fiorenza notes. Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza, Priester Fiir 
Gott: Studien zum Herrschafts-und Priestermotiv in der Apokalypse (NTAbh 7; Münster: 
Aschendorff, 1972), 201. However, she does not provide specific evidences. 

408 Eg. Schüssler Fiorenza, Priester Für Gott, 202; G.K. Beale, The Book of Revelation (N1GTC; 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999), 190-91; Brian K. Blount, Revelation: A Commentary (NTL; 
Louisville: wJK, 2009), 35; Robert H. Mounce, The Book of Revelation (NICNT; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), 48-49. 

409 It seems that the portrayal of Jesus in Rev 11-20 is in parallel with a messianic figure in 
1 Enoch and 4 Ezra. See Slater, Christ and Community, 106—7. Firstly, Christ in Rev 139 is 
a revealer of mystery as in ı En 46:3. Secondly, Christ in Rev 1:13, 16, 18 and 20 rules the 
universe in 7 En 62:6-7. Thirdly, Christ as human-like Messiah in Rev 1:7 rides on a cloud 
(4 Ezra 13:3). 
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'firstborn son' was used as the title of Israel in many cases. The title of the first- 
born son refers to the status of Israel in Exod 4:22 and some Jewish literature, 
and the title of the firstborn son in Rev 1:5 can be interpreted in this context. 
Revelation can be understood in the context of Israel's story. The teaching of 
Balaam in Rev 2:14 is reminiscent of the story of Israel in Numbers. In Rev 72-8, 
those who were sealed come out of every tribe of the people of Israel. Two 
faithful witnesses are killed in the place called Egypt: and their dead bodies 
will lie in the street of the great city that is spiritually called Sodom and Egypt 
(11:8). The song of the Lamb is spoken of as the song of Moses (15:3). The curses 
of seven bowls also allude to curses of Exodus (16:1-21). Therefore, the allu- 
sions to the story of Exodus in Revelation lead us to read Revelation in terms 
of the story of Israel who was rescued from Egypt and entered the Promised 
Land (particularly, 21:7). In the context of the story of Israel, we can interpret 
the firstborn son as the title of Israel in the OT and Jewish literature. Bacueíov 
iepeic (a kingdom, priests) in Rev 1:6 echoes nnn wina (the kingdom of 
priests) in Exod 19:6, namely, the title of Israel. In Exod 19:6, the kingdom of 
priests symbolises the status and privilege of Israel set apart from the nations.*!0 
Accordingly, *a kingdom, priests" in Rev 1:6 refers to the privileges previously 
conferred upon Israel in Exod 19:6, and, in Rev 1:6, the status as BaoıXeiav lepeis 
is granted to the believers.*!! Likewise, the firstborn son in Rev 1:5 also is redo- 
lent of the title of Israel possessing the privileged status in Exod 4:22. The con- 
cept of the firstborn son in Rev 1:5 shares a similarity with “a kingdom, priests" 
in Rev 1:6, in that "the firstborn son" and "the kingdom of priests" refer to the 


410 For the specific meaning of “the kingdom of priests" in Exod 19:6, see Kyu Seop Kim, 
"The Meaning of 0973 nnn in Exod 19:6 Revisited,” JBTR 35 (2014): 249-67. Cf. 
William L. Moran, “A Kingdom of Priests,” in The Bible in Current Catholic Thought (ed. 
John L. McKenzie; New York: Herder & Herder, 1962), 8-20; Georg Fohrer, “Priesterliches 
Kónigtum (Ex 19,6)" in Studien zur alttestamentlichen Theologie und Geschichte (1949— 
1966) (BZAW 115; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1969), 151-52; Cornelis Houtman, Exodus 11, 
7:14-19:25 (trans., Sierd Woudstra; Kampen: Kok, 1996), 445; J. B. Bauer, “Könige und 
Priester, ein heiliges Volk (Ex 19,6),’ BZ 2 (1958): 283-86; Georg Steins, “Priesterherrschaft, 
Volk von Priestern oder was sonst? Zur Interpretation von Ex 19, 6,” BZ 49 (2001): 28-32. 
For the specific sense of Bac(Aetov iepdreuna in LXX Exod 19:6, see Arie van der Kooij, “The 
Promulgation of the Pentateuch in Greek according to the Letter of Aristeas,” in Scripture 
in Transition: Essays on Septuagint, Hebrew Bible, and Dead Sea Scrolls in Honour of Raija 
Sollamo (eds., Anssi Voitila and Jutta Jokiranta; Leiden: Brill, 2008), 189-90; Van der Kooij, 
“A Kingdom of Priests: Comments on Exodus 19:6,’ in The Interpretation of Exodus: Studies 
in Honour of Cornelis Houtman (eds., Riemer Roukema et al.; Leuven: Peeters, 2006), 
173-75. 

411 Cf. Beale, Revelation, 193. As for the priest as privilege, see E. Schüssler Fiorenza, Priester 
für Gott, 15-17. 
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status and privileges of Israel in Exodus. This enables us to conclude that the 
title ‘firstborn son’ in Rev 1:5 is associated of the title and the status of Israel. 

Secondly, the concept of the firstborn son in Rev 1:5 can be related to the 
expectation that Israel as the firstborn son would receive her inheritance in 
some Jewish literature. In Rev 21-22, the believers (i.e., “he who overcomes”) 
receive their inheritance, and partake in the rulership and eternal life with 
Christ. The motif of inheritance in Rev 21:6—7 is found in the climax of the liter- 
ary structure of Revelation, i.e., Rev 21:5-8,*!2 which expresses the fulfilment of 
the covenant. It denotes that inheriting eternal life is a part of the accomplish- 
ment of the covenant. The believers will receive the inheritance which was 
formerly promised to the Jews. In Rev 21, the promise of inheritance is given 
to the believers and this is an intrinsic component of the central message of 
Revelation. In Rev 21:6-7, the believers’ inheritance refers to eternal life (a gift 
from the spring of the water of life). By contrast, the wicked will experience the 
second death (21:8). Israel (or the righteous) inherits eternal life in Jewish liter- 
ature (e.g., 4Q418 69 ii 13-14; Sib.Or. 3:45; 1 En 58:2). Particularly, inheritance in 
Rev 21:7 recalls 7 En 58:2-3, where the author depicts that the righteous will 
enjoy eternal life in glory and light. In Rev 22:19, partaking in the tree of life 
is described in respect of pépoç, which was used when Israel inherited the 
Promised Land (LXX Deut 32:9; LXX Jos 19:9). Sharing (u£poc) in the tree of life 
in Rev 22:19 is paralleled with inheriting eternal life in Rev 21:7. Thus, Revelation 
reflects the expectation that the people of God will receive their inheritance. 
In this context, the title of the firstborn son in Rev 1:5 can be linked with the 
motif of inheritance as Israel’s eschatological privilege and inheritance, as pre- 
sented in Jewish literature. 

In Rev 1:5, npwrötoxog is qualified by tôv vexpav. This indicates that the 
title of the firstborn son is linked with the motif of resurrection (6 npwrötoxog 
tay verpwv). As conveyed in Rom 8:29, Col 1:15, 18 and Heb 1:6, it seems that 
Tpwtotoxos contains the sense of ‘the eldest son.’ So, naturally, nowtótoxoç con- 
veys the sense of ‘the first one who resurrected. Two witnesses are resurrected 
and ascend to heaven (Rev 11:11-12).*!3 In Rev 20:6, the motif of the resurrection 
is used as a significant paradigm of the believers. In this vein, 6 npwrötoxog t&v 
vexea@v foreshadows the resurrection of the believers. So, Christ is the represen- 
tative of Israel, and initiates the restoration of the people of God. Resurrection 


412 David E. Aune, “The Apocalypse of John and the Problem of Genre,’ in Apocalypticism, 
Prophecy, and Magic in Early Christianity (WUNT 1/199; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006), 65. 

413 Cf. the exaltation of the lamb that was slaughtered (5:12-13): “Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slaughtered to receive power and wealth and wisdom and might and honor and glory 
and blessing!” It is highly likely that the crucifixion and the resurrection are implied in the 
motif of the exaltation of the lamb that was slaughtered. 
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was regarded as a national event—i.e. the restoration of Israel (e.g. 
Ezekiel 37).*!^ In this context, 6 mpwtdtoxos t&v vexpóv in Rev 1:5 implies that 
Christ represents the whole of Israel (or the people of God), and foreshadows 
that Christ as representative of Israel initiates the realisation of the promise 
through his resurrection. 

In conclusion, the title of the firstborn son in Rev 1:5 should be defined in the 
sense of the title of Israel as well as a Davidic messianic title. The believers will 
receive their inheritance as the sons of God (Rev 21:7). So, the concept of the 
firstborn son in Rev 1:5 is suggestive of the title of Israel in the OT and Jewish 
literature (par. Exod 4:22), and implies that the promise previously given to 
Israel is fulfilled in Christ and the believers' community. The firstborn son is 
linked with the image of resurrection which means the restoration of Israel, 
and this reveals that Christ is the firstborn son as representative of Israel. 


4-5 [Excursus] Luke 2:745 


In Luke 2:7, Mary gives birth to her firstborn (Etexev Tov viov aus Tov 
TpwTotoKov), namely Jesus. It seems that this designation of Jesus as the first- 
born functions to prepare the reader for Luke 2:23-24.*!6 Yet, some scholars 
take different interpretations. For instance, Schürmann claims that the first- 
born in Luke 2:7 refers to a Davidic messianic figure:*!” “Als erstgeborener 
Davidide ist das Kind als móglicher messianischer Prátendent charakterisiert." 


414 JonD. Levenson, Resurrection and the Restoration of Israel: The Ultimate Victory of the God 
of Life (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2006), 164-65. 

415 Many scholars concur that the Lukan birth and infancy narratives are integral to the pur- 
pose of Luke-Acts, even though they diverge on the composition of Luke 1-2. For instance, 
H.H. Oliver, "The Lukan Birth Stories and the Purpose of Luke-Acts,” NTS 10 (1964): 202-26; 
W. Barnes Tatum, “The Epoch of Israel: Luke 1-11 and the Theological Plan of Luke-Acts,” 
NTS 13 (1967):184—95; Raymond E. Brown, The Birth of The Messiah: A Commentary on the 
Infancy Narratives in Mathews and Luke (New York: Doubleday, 1977), 242; René Laurentin, 
Structure et Theologie de Luc 1-11 (Ebib; Paris: Gabalda, 1964), 191-223; P. Benoit, “Linfance 
de Jean-Baptiste selon Luc 1,’ NTS 3 (1956/57): 169-94; Matthew Thiessen, Contesting 
Conversion: Genealogy, Circumcision, and Identity in Ancient Judaism and Christianity 
(Oxford: Oxford University, 2011), 114; Heinz Schürmann, Das Lukasevangelium: Erster Teil 
(HTKNT; Freiburg: Herder, 1990), 18. 

416 Cf. I. Howard Marshall, The Gospel of Luke: A Commentary on the Greek Text (NIGTC; 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1978), 106; Darrell L. Bock, Luke: 1:1-9:50 (BECNT; Grand Rapids: 
Baker, 1994), 207. 

417 Schürmann, Das Lukasevangelium: Erster Teil, 104. For a similar opinion, Frederick. W. 
Danker, Jesus and the New Age According to St. Luke: A Commentary on the Third Gospel 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988), 55; Mark L. Strauss, The Davidic Messiah in Luke-Acts: 
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However, “étexev Tov viòv aürhs TOV npo tóroxov" in Luke 2:7 denotes that Jesus 
is the first male offspring of Mary (avtijs), and this phrase falls into the cultic 
definition of the firstborn (the first male offspring who opened the mother's 
womb). So, it is implausible that the firstborn in Luke 2:7 symbolises a mes- 
sianic figure. 

On the other hand, Darrell Bock claims that its use indicates Jesus's primo- 
geniture in terms of the father's inheritance.*!? In its Jewish usage, the firstborn 
as a principal heir of the family is defined in relation to his father, as discussed 
in chapter 2.1.4? However, the term “the firstborn” in Luke 2:7 is used in rela- 
tion to Mary, Jesus' mother. Further, there is no reference to Jesus' right to pos- 
sess His father's property in Luke's Gospel. Thus, Bock’ view is unconvincing. 

The firstborn in Luke 2:7 refers to the first male offspring from his mother's 
womb. The sentence, étexev tov viòv adtijg Tov Mowtdotoxov stresses that Jesus 
was born as Mary's first male offspring in Luke 2:7. In Exod 13:2, the firstborn 
who opened the womb belongs to the Lord, and should be consecrated to God. 
The firstborn of all the Israelites should be redeemed in the Tabernacle,*?? and 
the redemption of the firstborn is performed in Luke 2:23-24. This context en- 
ables the readers to conclude that the firstborn in Luke 2:7 is employed in a cul- 
tic sense. That is, Jesus is the first male offspring of the mother (Mary) and its 
reference in Luke 2:7 offers a reason why Joseph and Mary brought Jesus to the 
Temple (cf. Luke 2:23). There is no evidence that Luke understood npwrötoxog 
as a messianic title or as the title of Wisdom. The firstborn in Luke 2:27 is not 
used as titular, or as the father's heir, but in the cultic sense. So, a proper trans- 
lation of npwrötoxog in Luke 2:27 would be “the firstborn” or “the first male off- 
spring" rather than “the firstborn son.” It is unclear that the use of npwrötoxog 
in Luke 2:27 is related to the tradition of npwtótoxoç in Rom 8:29, Col 1:15, 18, 
Heb 1:6 and Rev 1:5, since the term npwtótoxoç in Luke 2:7 is not linked with the 
motif of promise and inheritance reserved for Israel. 

Finally, we should also consider the reason why the cultic motifs (Jesus’ cir- 
cumcision and the firstborn) are employed in Luke 2. The circumcision is the 
sign of the membership of Israel according to the Sinai covenant. As explored 
in section 2.3.2, the redemption of the firstborn recalls the saving action of 
God for Israel in Exodus. So, the cultic observances in Luke 2 suggest that Jesus 
is the member of Israel, and this story is connected to the issue of Israel and 


The Promise and its Fulfillment in Lukan Christology (JSNTSup no; Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 1995), 88-89. 

418 So, Bock, Luke, 207. 

419 E.g., Deut 2115-17. 

420 Eg, Num 3:12-13; 1815-16; Josephus, Ant 4.70-71. 
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the Gentile inclusion in the Gospel of Luke.*?! In other words, the motif of 
the firstborn in Luke 2 functions to stress Jesus’ Jewish identity??? and con- 
firms that Jesus is the member of the people of God (also see the conclusion in 
section 2.3.2). In this context, the motif of the firstborn is implicitly linked with 
the issue of Israel and God's people in Luke.*23 


421 Particularly, note Simeon’s praise at the Temple in Luke 2:30-32. The theme of the circum- 
cision reiterates in Acts 15. See also Fearghus Ó Fearghail, The Introduction to Luke-Acts: 
A Study of the Role of Lk 1,1-4,44 in the Composition of Luke's Two Volume Work (AB 126; 
Rome: Editrice Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1991), 151. 

422 Cf. Thiessen, Contesting Conversion, 140—41. 

423 So, V. George Shillington, An Introduction to the Study of Luke-Acts (London: T&T Clark, 
2006), 72—73. For various views on the issue of the people of God in Luke-Acts, see Jacob 
Jervell, Luke and the People of God: A New Look at Luke-Acts (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 
1972); Robert Maddox, “Jews, Gentiles and Christians,” in the Purpose of Luke-Acts (SN TW; 
Edinburg: T&T Clark, 1982), 31-62; Stephen G. Wilson, The Gentiles and the Gentile Mission 
in Luke-Acts (SNTSMS 23; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1973); Jack T. Sanders, 
The Jews in Luke-Acts (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987); Robert Brawley, Luke-Acts and the 
Jews: Conflict, Apology and Conciliation (LMS 33; Atlanta: Scholars, 1987). 
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Conclusion 


Our goal in chapter two and three was to analyse the institution of primogeni- 
ture in the Greco-Roman family (2.1) and the Jewish family (2.2), to understand 
the implications of offering the firstborn (2.3), and to trace the meaning of the 
firstborn son as Jewish ethnic identity (3) in the OT and Jewish literature. The 
major findings of chapter 2 and 3 can be summarised as follows. 

In Greco-Roman society, fathers' inheritance was flexibly distributed to 
remaining children, and primogeniture was not usually practised. So, primo- 
geniture was a unique institution of inheritance in Jewish society distinct from 
non-Jewish society. 

In the Pentateuch, when it is referenced in respect of his father and inheri- 
tance, 223 or npwrötoxog was a kinship concept which refers to the eldest son 
in the Jewish family. On the other hand, when it is used in the cultic context, 
722 or npwrötoxog is the first male offspring of the mother. In chapter 2.1, we 
concluded that, in Greco-Roman society, a deceased father's inheritance was 
equally distributed to his remaining offspring, and primogeniture was not gen- 
erally exercised. Yet in chapter 2.2, this study observed that primogeniture was 
practised in the Jewish family. Contrary to the arguments of Greenspahn, the 
designations of younger sons as 323 (or npwrötoxos in Lxx texts) in the patri- 
archal narratives do not indicate that the institution of primogeniture did not 
exist in the ancient Jewish family. Rather, the firstborn son (133 or npwrötoxog) 
can be defined as the eldest son according to birth rank in terms of his paternal 
lineage, and as the one who held the birthright (171/npwtotdxta or npeoßeia) in 
the Jewish family. So, the firstborn son was the principal heir of the family and the 
successor of his father. Therefore, contrary to many scholars' assumption (see 
section 2.2.1), the title of the firstborn son can be related to his right relating to 
primogeniture as well as his privileged status over his younger brothers. 

On the basis of this argument, we concluded that, as discussed in chapter 3, 
ancient authors of the OT and Jewish literature employed the concept of the 
firstborn son in order to portray the self-perception of Israel, and the unique 
Jewish institution of primogeniture (chapter 2.2) provides a significant back- 
ground for 'the title of the firstborn son' in the OT and Jewish literature. It is 
highly probable that ancient authors envisioned the concept of the family of 
God, and that in this concept, the firstborn son refers to the title of Israel asa 
principal heir of God's inheritance in the family of God. 
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In the OT, “the firstborn son” refers to the heir of divine promise (chapter 3). 
As the firstborn son, Israel holds a supreme position over the Gentiles (cf. 
Gen 27:29) and the right to inherit the Promised Land (cf. Gen 28:4; Jer 31:9-11) 
or the entire world (cf. Gen 26:4). In Exodus, the concept of the firstborn son 
implies that Israel is distinct from the Egyptians in terms of primacy and des- 
tiny. The title of Israel as the firstborn son (cf. Exod 4:22) has an affinity with 
the titles “the kingdom of priests" and “the holy nation" in Exod 19:6 which 
reveal that Israel is privileged and set apart from the nations. 

In some Jewish literature, the concept of the firstborn son is developed as 
stressing the heavenly status of Israel as the exalted figure pre-eminent over 
all creation and the nations (4Q369; 4Q504; PrJos; Philo, Conf 145-6; 4 Ezra 
6:59; cf. Philo, Spec Leg 2.166). "The firstborn son" in 4Q369, 4Q504, Sir 36:17, 
44:23, LAB 18:6 and 4 Ezra 6:58 is associated with the concept of the divine 
heir. In Post 62, Philo states that Israel holds primogeniture as the firstborn 
son. In PrJos, JosAs, Jubilees, PsSol 13:9; 18:4, the concept of the firstborn son 
highlights Israel's primacy over the nations or all creation. Accordingly, in the 
OT and Jewish literature, the concept of the firstborn son represents the self- 
perception of Israel as the Elect, and reflects the anticipation of the fulfilment 
of the divine promise. Thus, Israelites understood themselves as the firstborn 
son of God, and it means that they perceived themselves as the principal heir 
of God who had the right of the firstborn son, and who was distinct from 
other peoples. It should be noted that the title of the firstborn son is often 
related to the motif of inheritance which refers to the Land of Palestine or the 
entire world. 

Then, does the title of the firstborn son imply that Israel was adopted by 
God? The OT texts and the Jewish authors generally do not stress the 'adoptive' 
sonship of Israel, when they employ the title of the firstborn son (e.g., Jubilees, 
4Q369, 40504, Sir, 4 Ezra, PrJos, LAB, PssSol, JosAs, Philo). Rather, what is high- 
lighted in the title of Israel is that Israel is the principal heir of divine promise 
has a distinct status from other nations, as discussed above. 

Thus, in the OT and Jewish literature, the concept of the firstborn son de- 
fines the self-perception of Israel as the heir of the divine promise and the 
superior one to the Gentiles by comparison with the non-Elect. Thus, the con- 
cept of the firstborn son reflects a particularistic notion on the election, and in 
the OT and Jewish literature, those who are not the firstborn son are identical 
with the ones who are not in the chosen line. 

While the firstborn son refers to the title of Israel, we find the several cases 
in the OT and Jewish literature that the title of the firstborn son is ascribed 
to individuals. In the OT and Jewish literature, Jacob (Gen, Jub and Sir 44:23, 
etc.), Joseph (JosAs) and David (Ps 89:27) are individuals who hold the title of 
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the firstborn son. In PrJos and Philo, Conf 146, Israel is personalised as an ex- 
alted and heavenly figure. So, Christ's title of the firstborn son in the NT can be 
viewed in terms of the title of the firstborn son which was given to individuals 
as representative of Israel, i.e., Jacob, Joseph, David and the exalted person- 
alised Israel (JosAs, PrJos and Conf'146). 

In contrast to the Christological discussions of the early church (e.g. 
the Arius-Athanasius debates arguing the humanity-divinity of Jesus), the 
npwtótoxoç motif in the NT deals with the soteriological implications of 
the gospel, and in contrast to the setting of ethnic and societal boundaries 
of the theme in contemporary Jewish writings, the NT developments of the 
Tpwtdotoxos motif transcend societal and religious boundaries in extending the 
gift of inheritance and familial belonging to all who are receptive to it. The title 
of the firstborn son in the NT is not simply nominal, but indicates his access to 
the promise of Israel, and is associated with the right of the inheritance (pri- 
mogeniture) and the special status of Israel. In the NT, the motif of the firstborn 
son signals that the promise given to the firstborn son (Le., Israel) was fulfilled in 
Christ and his believers' community. 

In contrast to Jewish texts setting up ethnic boundaries, the NT uses of the 
motif of mpwtdtoxos erase ethnic and socio-economic boundaries in the in- 
terest of extending an open invitation to the divine family and inheritance 
through the grace availed in Christ.! This point may also be contextually ap- 
plicable to the interreligious settings of Colossae and Rome, the transcendent 
thrust of Hebrews, and a push-back against the imperial presence behind 
Revelation. 

In Romans, the concept of the firstborn son is employed in the context of the 
discussions about the equal relationship between the Jewish and the Gentile 
believers at the Roman churches. The Jews are no more addressed as the first- 
born sons of God in Romans, but rather the Jewish and Gentile believers alike 
are the adoptive children of God (e.g., otttwvéc eloıv "Iopom]Aixou, dv 7 vioðecia; 
Rom 9:4). In this situation, Paul implies that the Gentile believers could have 
access to the benefits of the divine promise in union with Christ, the firstborn 
son (8:29). The concept of the firstborn son in Rom 8:29 is referenced in the 
context of Israel's election and inheritance, and should be understood in terms 
of the self-awareness of Israel, as seen above. The context of Rom 4 and 8 eluci- 
dates how the believers became legitimate heirs of the divine promise. In this 
context, Christ is designated as the firstborn son who is the heir of the divine 
promise (8:29), and the believers partake in the inheritance reserved for Israel 


1 Forthe concept of grace in Paul's letters, see J.M.G. Barclay, Paul and the Gift (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 2015). 
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as joint-heirs through their union with Christ (8:17). Thus, the firstborn son in 
Rom 8:29 is one of the kinship metaphors relating to the family of God. 

By contrast, the author of Colossians accentuates that Christ is prior to all 
things and is the head of the church. The focus here is placed upon Christ's 
relationship with all creation and the church. It is highly likely that the faith 
and identity of the Colossian believers as the people of God were jeopardised 
by the false teaching in the Colossian church, and is highly probable that, in 
this situation, Paul needed to defend the supremacy of Christ over all things, 
and sought to respond to the errorists who taught that people could earn their 
salvation and gain their identity as the people of God through Jewish legal and 
mystic practices. In this situation, everything the Colossian believers needed 
was Christ and their union with him, and so they were exhorted to find their 
true identity and security in him. Christ is the representative of God's people, 
is exalted and seated at the right hand of God (32), and is designated as the 
firstborn son of all creation and the firstborn son from the dead. The title of the 
firstborn son in Col 1:15 indicates the central status given to Israel in creation. 
Our study in chapter 3 suggests that some Jews believed that they as the first- 
born sons held a pre-eminent status over creation. So, Christ as the firstborn 
son holds primacy in and rulership over creation. In Col 138, the firstborn son 
has a double connotation: 1) temporal priority in terms of resurrection; and 
2) the status of Israel. In both references to the firstborn son in Col 115 and 18, 
the intrinsic sense of Israel's status is not eclipsed. 

Thus, in Colossians, the title of the firstborn son is associated with the 
themes of creation and resurrection, and Paul asserts that the Colossian saints 
can partake in the eschatological inheritance through their union with Christ 
the firstborn son, not through Jewish mystical and ascetic practices. So, the 
title of the firstborn son is employed in order to express the primacy and the 
heirship of Christ as a remedy against the false teaching. 

For the original readers of Hebrews, who were marginalised due to their 
Christian belief, the concept of inheritance is related to more transcenden- 
tal areas. In contrast to Romans and Colossians, the believers are designated 
as ‘firstborn sons’ (rather than as those in union with the firstborn son); this 
direct designation was possibly caused by the need to justify and solidify the 
identity and status of believers who were under socio-economic pressure and 
hardship. It is likely that, in this situation, the author of Hebrews felt a need 
to clearly define the identity and the status of the believers as the true people 
of God and the heirs of the divine promise. Accordingly, what is stressed in 
Hebrews is that the believers have a hope of having a part in the divine prom- 
ise and the inheritance as ‘the firstborn sons.’ 
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In Heb 1:6, the firstborn son as representative of Israel enters the Promised 
Land. In Heb 12:23, the saints are designated as the firstborn sons. Through des- 
ignating Christ and his believers as the firstborn son(s), the author of Hebrews 
implicitly legitimises the status and existence of the believers' community to 
whom Hebrews was addressed. 

We should note the distinct features between the uses of the firstborn son 
in Romans and Hebrews.’ Firstly, one of the key differences is that the saints 
in Heb 12:23 are designated as the assembly of the firstborn sons, while, in 
Rom 8:29, Christ is nominated as the firstborn son distinct from *many broth- 
ers (i.e., the believers)." In Romans, the believers are not “the firstborn sons,’ 
but adoptive sons of God (8:15, 22). Therefore, Paul does not ascribe the title of 
Israel to the believers. 

By contrast, in Heb 12:23, the saints themselves are designated as the 
firstborn sons. As a result, the author of Hebrews may imply that the letter- 
recipients (i.e., Jewish and Gentile Christians) were the legitimate successors 
of the Jewish religion. In other words, it seems that Paul's interest was to in- 
clude the believers in the covenantal privilege of Israel, but Hebrews' interest 
was to re-construct the identity of the letter-recipients as the firstborn sons. 

Secondly, the title of the firstborn son in Rom 8:29 is referenced in the con- 
text of election and inheritance. In Romans, designating Christ as the firstborn 
son implies that, as joint-heirs of Christ, the believers (Jewish and Gentile) can 
equally participate in the primacy and the inheritance of the firstborn son. So, 
in Romans, the motif of the firstborn son is used in order to highlight equality 
between the Jewish and Gentile believers. 

Yet, compared to Romans, the firstborn son motif in Hebrews stresses the 
distinctness and the superiority of the believers’ community compared to 
outside society and the apostates. In Hebrews, the concept of the firstborn 
son implies that the Christian community enjoys a distinct status from out- 
side society which “the Egyptians” symbolise and from the apostates whom 
"Esau" signifies. The status of the firstborn son surpasses that of the angels, the 
Egyptians, Esau and Sinai, which represent outside society, the apostates and 
the Jewish cultic institutions. These uses of the firstborn son reflect that the 
author of Hebrews implicitly sought to legitimise the status of the believers’ 
community through comparisons with the Jewish cultic institutions and the 
outside world. However, in Romans, Paul does not legitimise the status of the 


2 Yet, as discussed in pages 242-243, we should note a similar logic between Heb 1:6 and 
Rom 8:29. The firstborn son in Heb 1:6 can be read as the eldest son (see section 4.3.2) (cf. 
Heb 2:10), and mewtdtoxos in Rom 8:29 is also the eldest son among his many brothers. 
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believers' communities in Rome in relation to outer society or Judaism, but one 
of Paul's foci in Romans was equality between Jewish and Gentile Christians. 

In Revelation, it seems that the author needed to encourage the believers 
who lived under the Empire. In this situation, the author designates the believ- 
ers as a kingdom and priest (Baoıkeiav, tepeic; a title originally given to Israel) 
in 1:6. Christ is addressed as the faithful witness and the firstborn son of the 
dead. It should be noted that the Roman emperor was called divi fillius (son 
of God) in the Roman world. Yet, Christ, a firstborn son, is superior to the divi 
filius, and furthermore, Christ as the ruler of the kings of the earth, he out- 
weighs the Roman emperor in status. The title 'the firstborn son of the dead' 
may be influenced by a tradition which was used in Col 1:18; the resurrection 
was a significant concept in Revelation to the believers under persecution and 
hardship. Christ is not merely a representative of God's people, but also a faith- 
ful witness who were crucified and resurrected. 

Accordingly, these variations of the firstborn son tradition in the NT can be 
understood according to the distinctive situations of each NT book. This indi- 
cates that the motif of the firstborn son was contextually developed by each of 
the early Christian communities. 

Notwithstanding the differences, the title of the firstborn son in the NT is 
used in a very similar way, and can be basically understood as 'the status of 
Israel as the Elect and the divine heir’ In the NT, the common expressions in 
the adjacent context can be organised as follows: 


Rom Col Heb Rev 
The firstborn son 8:29 1:15, 18 1:6 1:5 
(mpwtotoxos) (mpwröronos)  (mpoetóvoxoc) (mpwröroxog) 
Inheritance 4:13; 8:17; 832 1:12 1:25 1:4; 1:6; 1217 21:7 
(of the entire world) 
The image 8:29 (einwv) 1:15 (eixwv) r3(xepoxwjp) N/A 
Cosmic (angelic) 8:38-39 1:16; 2:18 1:4-14; 2:7 5:2; 10:1-11; 
powers 151-8; 16:11; 
1715; 18:1 
Heavenly status of 8:3; 8:34 115-20;3:,4 1:6; 1019; 12:23 4:4; 7:9; 11:12 
Christ (or Israel) 
Glory 8:17, 21, 30 ru, 27 (cf.“in 1:3 (for Christ); 513; 7:12; 21:13; 


light” in 112) — 230 (for the 21:24; 26 


believers) 
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It is notable that npwrötoxog in the NT is always mentioned along with 
the concept of inheritance. As shown in the table, it can be inferred that the 
concept of the firstborn son in the NT originated in a shared tradition or a 
common Christological confession concerning the concept of inheritance and 
heavenly status of Christ in early Christianity, and that the shared firstborn son 
tradition was differently applied to each Christian community according to its 
different theological and situational needs. 

It is highly probable that the heavenly status of Christ as the firstborn son 
in the NT is rooted in a similar tradition which depicts Israel's heavenly status 
in Jewish literature. In PrJos, 4Q369 and Philo, Conf145-46 (cf. Jub 2:20), Israel 
holds exalted status as the firstborn son, and dwells in heaven. Therefore, in 
terms of its origin, the concept of the firstborn son is associated with Jewish 
anticipation of eschatological inheritance. In this vein, the notion of the first- 
born son in the NT reveals that this anticipation was fulfilled in Christ and 
Christ's communities. 

In particular, npwtötoxog is juxtaposed with eixwv in Rom 8:29 and Col 1:15 
(cf. Heb 1:3), and this juxtaposition signals that these verses are based on a 
similar tradition in respect of the firstborn son. As discussed in section 4.1.3.3, 
Tpwtdotoxos and einwv are related to the concept of the heavenly Israel, and 
eixwv refers to the Urbild of the people of God (not simply humankind), and 
Tewtdotoxos signifies the title of Israel. 

Therefore, we conclude that early Christians re-interpreted this anticipa- 
tion, and coined the Christological confession that Christ is the firstborn son. 
In other words, if the divine promise given to the firstborn son was realised 
in Christ, it means that the believers can partake in the chosenness and in- 
heritance through union with Christ (Rom 8), or the believers themselves be- 
come the firstborn sons (Heb 12). In this vein, it seems that the origin of the 
confession of Christ as the firstborn son is related to Gentile inclusion in early 
Christianity. So, the concept of the firstborn son in the OT and Jewish litera- 
ture symbolises the exclusive privileges given to the Jews, but early Christians 
overturned the ethnic notion of the firstborn son. Ancient Judaism had both 
universalistic and particularistic features, but the concept of the firstborn son 
presents a particularistic vision in ancient Judaism. Previously, the non-Elect 
such as Ishmael and Esau could not take part in the promise reserved for the first- 
born son. However, in the NT, those who were not originally the firstborn sons 
(ie. the forsaken) can now partake in the status and privilege reserved for Israel. 
Thus, firstborn son Christology in the NT reflects early Christian re-interpre- 
tation of Jewish election theology and the ethnic notion of the firstborn son, 
and proposes a route for the originally non-Elect to enable them to share in the 
status and inheritance promised to the firstborn son. 
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